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FRONT ISPIECE. 


| S Solomon, in the Frontiſpiece of the firſt Volume, 
whoſe Subject is Natural Hiſtory, was the moſt 


proper Example that could be introduced to au- 
thoriſe that Study; ſo no Repreſentation can be better 


adapted to this Ae Volume, which comprehends all the 


Branches of Agriculture, than the 0645 ; to whoſe 
Care we owe the Burgundy, and Champaign, the Spaniſh, 

and Tokay Wines. He is therefore exhibited, from the Au- 
thority of Yopi/cus, as amuſing himſelf, after *his Victories, 
in — his Soldiers to plant the . whoſe Fruit we 
ſtill enjoy. And in order td oliven the:Defign, we La, ae 
that the People had immortalized their Gratitude, by exec- 
ting to the one of that Prince, a Column . about 
with Vines, and crown'd with a large Shell; all'd with Grapes, 
with the following Inſcription ;.in which they celebrate kim 


in the manner Heracs had celebratedt\Bacchsas, for diſpenſing 
Felicity in conjunction with the Vine. | 


Probo Imperatori, 
Patri Patriæ, 


Lait har. 


Explanation of Plate 21. Vor. II. Page | 247. 


A. B. The Baſe of the Pedeſtal, and other Supporters. 
C. ThetObeeks; ot Its Prams 2 Theſe are the u pright 
Beams, whoſe lower Extremities are ſunk in the Earth, 
Where they ate ſtrongly riveted by croſs Beams charged 
with Mafonry. Theſe upright Beams are traverſed” to- 
wards the Top by two ſtrong Beams, the lowermoſt of 
which is tne Nut, or the Receptacle of the Screw. 


#3 


Fr f the 
Vos den Tube. 


rr A1 


A D. Ui n * W. 1 

D. The Screw wich its Wheel. 

E. The Bearero pr large piece of. Timber, on which the 
Wuneelraſts in ni to kak the Beams croſſing the Planks 
that cover the Grapes, F. #4 «\ [105 us 23h 

G. The: Mape, r Hanks, an Which lite Pile of Grapes F. 
are diſpoſed, in order 30, be {quetzed,:: Theſe Planks are 

aut ii Notohes,! o receive die Liquor, and. ic convey i it in 
a{Slop$td che Veſſel appropriated. % ceihe it. The 

2 ne ſupported by a waſſive Mork of, N. that 

it may raſilt the Effort of the Preſſure ; and this Maſonry” 

is detach'd from every other Work, in ſuch a manner that 

_ a Perſon may Walk rounth it in order to viſit! the Founda- 

done und tho Extremigics of the upright Beams, as theie 
may be occaſion ; and to ora Fee Acces Mt Air __ 
al the Woodwork: | !0 wit. 

Hai; Iwhich: ſerves: for. fares dan * Screw: 

- and the-Beater-ypon the Grapes. Wben the Prefs is to 

be work'd,;the Grapes ate laid upon the Maye, in a ſquare 

Hxap, over Which three Poles are extended ; one in the 

Madle, and one at each Extremity, in order to ſorm a 

Baſis for the Planks that are ti be laid upon it ſide by fide; 

pon theſe Flanke, three, four, or five. Beams are aſter- 

Wards extended; proportionably to the Dimenſions of the 

Prefs: On this firſt Range of Beams, is placed- a ſecond; 

aud on That a; third; after which, a Turning Wheel 

indes off the Cord from the other Wheel, — which 
means the — and the Bearer gm pres d down * 
the Beams. 972 

I. A leatbern Pipe, for he. ene l 3 Wine 3 
one Piece to another. It termigates in two wooden 
Tubes, ne of which is. app lied io the bottom of the Veſ- 
bel, dobieb ist be tld; _ the other to che large Veſſel, 
which is to be emptied. 

X. A lade Bellows 5. to. agirats the Wing when it t has 
ſettled into an even Surface in the dero Neces. 

L. Theme Bellows in robe. 

M. A large Fountain, which affords a quick Flows. - 

N. A Bunz or Stopple, td. . the 5:30 of che Veſſel 
newly, RIPg'; chat, ma 5 Y. Prevent , - 
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8 we were defirous to exerciſe the Minds of yaung 
Petſons with amuſing Subjects, and to. engage 
their Attention to the Wonders of Providence, by 
the Mediation of pleafing Ideas; we endeavour- 
ed, in the firſt Volume of this Work, to preſent to their 
View, the Generality of theſe Animals, with which at 
Providence has repleniſhed the variqus Parts of Nature, for 
the Benefit of Mankind. We then proceeded to ſome obſer- 
vations on Plants, which open to us another Source of Ad- 
vantage and Delight: Bur we limited our Enquiries to the 
general Structure, and only offer'd a light Sketch of thoſe. 
Claſſes which are moſt eſteem'd ; as not thinking it proper, 
at that time, to be more extenſive on ſo vaſt a Subject. 


Leaving, therefore, to the 'Learned, the Care of propa- 


eating their Science, by an exact Arrangement of its ſeye- 
ral Branches, and by ſuch Diſquiſitions as comprehend. the 
whole Syſtem of Nature; we imagined it would be more 
advantageous to our young Readers, whoſe Improvement 
was our principal View, not to perplex them with abſtruſe 
Enquiries, but to ſelect, fram the beſt Books of natural 
— fuch Particulars as were proper to excite their Cu- 
riouty. 8 | . 3 er Co 24 
In Conjunction with this Method, which. is always ſuc- 
ceſsful, we intend to have recourſe to another, in this 


ſecond Part; which is to engage our youthſul Readers, by 
VOL. II. B the 


Wl 


2 The PLAN of 


the Impreſſions of Gratitude. This Expedient will touch 
them, as effeQually as the fiſt ; and it has this additional 
Advantage, that as it equally contributes to the Improve- 
ment of Reaſon, ſo it tends more directly to form the Heart, and 
cauſe the firſt Sentiments of Virtue to ſpring up in the Soul. 

All our Readers are naturally defirous of Affluence and 
Diſtinction, Power and Happineſs. This Work will unfold 
to their View a Profuſion of Riches and-Liberalities, which 
cover the Surface of the Earth, and are diffuſed thro” its 
Bowels for their Service; and it will make them ſenfible 
of the noble Sovereignty they exerciſe over thoſe Bleſſings, 
in Conjunction with the reſt of Mankind. But before we 
preſent them with a Survey of all theſe Benefits, it wall 
be neceſſary to deſtroy a falſe Idea we generally entertain 
of our preſent State, while we are infenſible of the Dignity 
and Advantages which attend it. 

We are apt to be extremely jealous and proud of that 
ſcanty Portion of Riches, in which we are capable of ſe- 
curing the ſole Property ; and, at the ſame time, form low 
and feint Conceptions of thoſe we enjoy, in Participation 
with the reſt of Mankind. We imagine we poſſeſs nothing, 


but what we have acquired in this little Corner of the 


World, to which we are attached; and conſider all the 
Remainder of the Univerſe as loſt to us, becauſe we only 
ſhare it with the reſt of human Race. But it is not any 
one Tra& of Earth that conſtitutes our Domain; the whole 
Extent of Nature may be conſidered as our Property. We 
receive but few of our neceſſary Accommodations from the 
particular Spot of our Inheritance; fince all the Earth is 
obedient to furniſh us with our Supplies. We may, con- 
ſequently, be reputed the Monarchs of this Earth; an 
Society, inſtead of diveſting us of our Sovereign Power, 
is the very Circumſtance which ſecures us that Enjoy- 
ment. 

In order to be convinced of this Truth let us retire, a 
while, to ſome unfrequented Solitude, and diſcontinue all 
Commerce with Mankind: Let us there endeavour to 
poſſeſs our Patrimony by ourſelves, and exerciſe. our Sway 
without any Competitor. When we are reduced to the 
Labours of our own Hands,. and. can no longer have re- 
courle to the Advice and Aſſiſtance of others; in a word, 
when we ceaſe to be ſupplied with Carriages and Imple- 
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ments, we ſhall ſoon be deſtitute of all we need. The 
Earth will immediately ſhoot up Thorns and Brambles a- 
round. us, and offer its Proſuſion of Fruits and Flowers 
to other Hands. Roſes will be ſhed from Heaven, and 
Harveſt wave over the Glebe for others: For theſe will 
the Rivers roll their Streams, and the Winds diſpenſe their 
Gales: The Climes will vary their Productions, and all 
Nature be animated, for their Accommodation. When 
we once ſeclude ourſelves from Society, we loſe the Com- 
munication of all theſe Succours, and can never regain 
them, till we reſume our Intercourſe with Mankind. | 

For whom are Ports, and Marts, and publick Places o- 
pen'd ? For whoſe Benefit are long and ſpacious Roads 
{truck out? and in whoſe Favour are the oppoſite Banks 
of Rivers united by Bridges? Whoſe Conveniency is con- 
ſulted when Barks and Carriages are in motion, at regular 
Hours? For whoſe Uſe do large Veſſels divide the Waves, 
and for what People is the Produce of each Climate tranſ- 
mitted to all Parts ? It is manifeſt, that we are all inte- 
reſted in theſe Particulars. The whole Earth is at our Ser- 
vice, and Community is ſo far from depriving us of our 
Property in theſe Enjoyments, that, on the contrary, it 
enables us to poſſeſs them, and ſecures us in the Exerciſe of 
our Prerogatives. 

As an Inhabitant, therefore, of the Earth is likewiſe 


its Sovereign, it is but juſt, that be ſhould be acquainted 


with the outward and inward Parts of his Reſidence : He 
ought to take a Progreſs through his Empire, and acquire 
a competent Knowledge of every Object which is ſubor- 


dinate to his Power and Authority. 


In order to take a View of all our Treaſures, without Fa- 
tigue or Confuſion, we ſhall purſue the eaſy and agreeable 
Order, in which they are ranged by Nature, and make 
our Viſits, in Succeſſion, to thoſe Places where they have 
been diſpoſed. We will begin then with thoſe Producti- 
ons that the Earth affords us, in our own 
Habitations; namely, the Flowers and Ver- Vol. II. 
dure of our Gardens. It may be thought 
ſurpriſing that we ſhould open the Scene, with Particulars 
that are generally conſidered as mere Amuſements; but 
then, they are ſuch Objects, as Nature firſt preſents to our 
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View. Our Diſplays of her Works are not attended with 


any Arrangement of our own ;. all things are alteady ad- 


juſted, and we are only to follow the eſtabliſhed Order. 
When we have ſurveyed our Paſtures and Groves, the next 
Proſpects that occur will be our Kitchen and Fruit-Gar- 
dens. But to prevent our being embarraſſed with the Va- 
riety of our own Riches, we ſhall only ſelect thoſe that are 
excellent and neceſſary. We ſhall not ſearch for every Plant, 
an Olitory may be capable of producing; but by a pru- 
gent Retrenchment of all ſuch as are indifferent and ſu- 
perfluous, we ſhall cauſe it to diffuſe its Gifts through 
all the Seaſons, without any Intermiſſion. When we 
have conſidered theſe we ſhall viſit our arable Lands, 
and, from thence, proceed to our Vineyards, with an 
Intention to examine the Productions of thoſe two im- 
portant Soils. We ſhall likewiſe be attentive to the parti- 
cular Induſtry, by which they are manured, ſince we are 
as much intereſted in this, as we are in the Produce of 
the Land. | 
The Survey of our Woods, will preſent us with another 
Train of Benefits, and we ſhall find our Meadows pregnant 
with new Bleſſings, The Banks of Rivers will diverſify 
sur Riches, and we ſhall even trace them on the dry Sum- 
mit of the Mountains. Nature affords more in one Place, 
and leſs in another; but ſhe diſpenſes her Gifts in every 
Part, and the wild Heath, itſelf, is not exempted from her 
Liberality. | 
When we have entertained our View with the Number 
of ſalutary Plants, which cover the Earth ; 
Vol. III. we ſhall proceed to conſider the Springs 
ont and Rivers that lave it with their Streams. 
We ſhall be careful to purſue the Flow of thoſe Waters, 
which are commiſſion'd to glide by our Habitations ; to im- 
part Fertility to our Plains; to flack the 'Thirſt of Animals; 
to give Vegetatipn and Growth to Plants; to accommo- 


date our Tables with Fiſh of an excellent Juice, and con- 


nect the different Regions of the World, by mutual Tranſ- 
portations. We ſhall, afterwards, endeavour to diſcloſe the 
Sources from whence they derive their Progreſs ; and when 
we penetrate the Entrails of- Mountains and Plains, we 
ſhall diſcover the amazing Structure of thoſe Reſeryoirs 
whoſe Cavities are repleniſhed with Waters, we ſhall _— 
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the Function of thoſe Mountains which collect them, and 
the wiſe Formation of the Channels which diftribute them 


5 


 thro' various Lands; and ſhall be ſenfible of the Uſe and 


Productions of that immenſe Baſon into which they flow. 
We ſhall then attempt an Eſſay on the Operation of the Air, 
which perpetually raiſes them from their Level; and ſhall con- 
fider that active Force which impels them to ſuch a Height, 


as enables them to water the Mountains themſelves, and 


diffuſes them, by a Diſtillation which is always new, in 
ſuch Quantities as ſupply the Beds of Rivers, and perpetu- 
ate the Verdure of the Earth. 

When we have examined thoſe Objects which are moſt 
uſeful on the Surface of the Globe, we ſhall viſit its Re- 
gions within. There, as in a vaſt Magazine, we ſhall find, 
reſerved for our Uſe, a Variety of oily Jaices, and trea- 
ſured Salts, which are fertile in a thouſand Effects; together 
with innumerable Veins of Earth, whoſe Uſes are multi- 
plied, in proportion to their Qualities. We will then de- 
ſcend into Quarries and Mines, where we ſhall ſtill conti- 
nue to obſerve the Conformity eſtabliſhed by the great 
Creator, between his Gifts and our Neceſſities. We ſhall 
firſt conſider. Stones and Metals, in their natural Form, af. 
ter which we intend to enumerate the chief Advantages we 
are able to derive from them. 

- Theſe are the Treaſures we enjoy: But our View of 
their Variety would be entirely frivolous, were mere Ca- 
rioſity, or Oſtentation our only Motives. That View ought 
to be ennobled by a very different Purpoſe. All theſe 
Riches are not imparted to us without a Deſign ; and the 


leaſt we can do, when we receive them, is ta acknow- 


ledge the Intention of our BenefaQtor. 

Though Language be the chief Medium, by which Man- 
kind converſe with each other, yet their Thoughts are ca- 
pable of Communication, by a Number of other Signs; 
and no Language is more intelligible, than that which flows 
from Preſents. When delicious Wines or ſhining Silks are 
tranſmitted to us by an abſent Friend, we are {ſenſible of 
his Meaning without the Aid of a Letter, or Meſſenger; 
and the more amiable his Preſent appears, the greater is our 


-Satisfaction, at the honourable Rank he allows us in his 


Heart. We likewiſe have each of us a Friend, who is equal- 
ly propitious and powerful, and that Friend is the Author of 
Sieita B 3 Naturs. 
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young Perſons ſenſible of the Benefits they 
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Nature. He ſeems, indeed, to be abſent from us, but we 
are the conſtant Objects of his Care, fince he ſheds his 
Gifts around us, without Intermiſhon. He is, every Mo- 
ment, converſing with us by Liberalities that are never to 
be exhauſted. They are diffuſed over the Face of the 
Earth, for our ſakes : for if we were not the Inhabitants, 
all theſe Riches would be without Poſſeſſors, and without 
Admirers. He likewiſe maintains with us a conſtant In- 
tercourſe of active and tender Friendſhip ; and as this Lan- 
guage is equally clear and affecting, we might juſtly be tax- 
ed with Stupidity, were we not to underſtand and anſwer it. 
The Letter which concludes the third Volume of this 
Work “, and is entitled U/z/u/ Reflefions on the aubole re- 
preſents the End and Intention of all thoſe Preſents which 
the Deity offers to Man. We have there explained the 
ſecret Engagements that are contracted by thoſe who re- 
ceive them ; and, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, we have ex- 
hibited the firſt Elements of the Language, in which God 
converſes with us, and in which we ought to anſwer Him. 
Our Readers, therefore, muſt not here expect thoſe Sen- 
timents, that may be called the Eloquence of Piety, and 
the Effuſions of Gratitude. We are more folicitous to make 
have received, 
than to teach them how to render their Acknowledg- 
ments. We ſhall gain a conſiderable Point, if we are able 
to convince them of thoſe tender Regards the Deity has 
diſcovered for their Welfare; and if we can be ſo happy, 
as to affect them with the firſt Motives to a juſt Return, 
they will learn the reſt from the Heart, which is always 


the moſt noble and inftramentive Maſter. 


Our main Intention was to render the 
Knowledge of the Voice and Will of God, 
in all the Objects which are daily preſent- 
ed to our View habitual to Youth; after 
which we had nothing more at heart, than 
to make them acquainted with thoſe Particulars, that are 
moſt obvious and familiar in human Life. It is a Hap- 


The Neceſſity 
of knowing the 
mot common 


Things, 


* This Letter will ſufficiently acquit us of our Promiſe, to thoſe 
who purchaſed the firſt Edicion of the firſt Volume, to clear up ſame; 
Paſſages which needed ſuch an Explication. The Plate inſerted at 
Page 382 of the third Volume contains thoſe Particulars, that Will 
give a latisfaQory Idea of the Proceſs of Vegetation, © OR 
5, pineſs 
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pineſs to be converſant with ſuch Maſters as can i nſtruct us 
in thoſe Subjects that are ſublime as well as intricate and 
uncommon. But we daily complain of our Unacquaintancg 
with thoſe that are moſt uſeful, and even the Learned may, 
poſſibly, have the greateſt Reaſon io reproach themſelves in 
this Particular. 

'Tis certainly prudent to prevent young Perſons from be- 
jag confuſed in their Studies, by too great a Variety of Ob- 
jects. When their Education in the Schools is completed, 
they reſign themſelves entirely, either to ſome Science of 
their own Choice, or to the Duties of the ſtate of Life they 
embrace; and too frequently to their Pleaſures. And thus 
they advance through the ſeveral Stages of Life, without 
knowing the Generality of thoſe Things. which contribute 
to its Support. Theſe Things are likewiſe diſperſed, and 
they ſeldom ſearch for them, where they are likely to be 
found; or obſerve them, when they occur to their View. 
Such a Perſon for inſtance, who knows the Elms that 
grow in his own Avenues, or remembers to have feen the 
Maple and the Oak in his Woods, will have no Idea, 
either of the Pine, or the Chefnut-Tree. Another, who 
has ſrequently obſerved the common Trefoil in his Mea- 
dows, may poſſibly be a Stranger to the Saint-Foin, or the 
Snail-Trefoil. A third has viewed the outſide of a Ship, 
but is ignorant of the Arrangement” of its interior Parts. 
This Man, who has ſeen the Veſſels of Hawre-de-Grace, 
or Dieppe, has no Conception how the Galleys of the Me- 
diterranean are built. It may therefore be very uſeful to 

Readers, to have the greateſt part of thoſe Things that are 
common, and the Subject of daily Diſcourſe, preſented to 
them in a portable Volume, and rendred viſible by the Aid 
of the Engraver. 

"Tis with this Intention that we have cauſed Plates to 
be engraved from ſeveral Deſigns, the greateſt part of 
which were taken from Nature; by which means, we 
have repreſented the moſt amiable Flowers that are culti- - 
vated by the Curious, in preference to others ; together 
with the various Diſpoſitions of our Parterres and Groves, 
and the moſt irregular Plots of Ground. We have like- 
wile exhibited the different Foliage of Ever-Greens, and 
other Trees which compoſe our Paliſades, and Alleys ; and 
have alſo delineated the Leaves of thoſe Trees that are uſed 
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by Joiners, Carpenters, and ſome other Workmen ; as 
well as thoſe that accommodate us with Fuel; all which 
we cut down in our Foreſts, To theſe we have added 
Draughts of thoſe Preſſes which furniſh us with the Jui- 
ces of Grapes, Apples, and Olives; and have not omit- 
ted the moſt uſeful Herbs in our Meadows. Theſe Objects, 


that are all ſo common, and yet but little known, are ſuc- 


.ceeded by thoſe which relate to Rivers, the Ocean, and 
the interior Parts of the Earth. We firſt repreſent the 
different Strata, which are extended over one another, in the 
Heart of Mountains, and urder the Surface of Plains ; to- 
gether with the Courſe this Diſpoſition gives to the Sub- 


terranean Waters, as well as to thoſe that flow on the Su- 
2 of the Earth. We then introduce the Fiſhes tha! 


live in freſh Streams, and thoſe that retire, from the 


Sea, into Rivers: The principal Fiſheries have, likewiſe 


their place in this Collection. When we have afſemblec 


the greateſt Curioſities of the Sea, ſuch as Fiſhes that diffe 
from the common Form, the fineſt Species of Shells; thi 
principal Plants that grow in the mighty Waters, and th 
Fiſhery of Coral; we proceed to the Advantages of Navi 
gation, but fancied we ſhould be deſective in one Particu 
lar, which is but little known, though very familiar 1 
. Canverſation, if we had neglected to exhibit the exterio 


Form, and the inward Arrangement of a large Ship, a 


likewiſe a Galley, and the ſmalleſt Veſſels; togethe 
with the manner in which they are launched. 

Jewels, Stones, and Metals, being incapable of derivin 
any Aid from the Engraver ; as any one may experienc 
by caſting an Eye on the pompous and inſignificant Plates, 1 
«the third Volume of the Hiſtory of the Danube, by the Coun 
de Marſilli; we omitted a number of Singularities, that a 

to be found in the Entrails of the Earth, and only cauſe 
ſeveral petrified Bodies, and figured Stones to be engraver 
” becauſe, as they imitate the Shapes of Animals, or Plant 
they are eaſily known, and likewiſe create ſeveral curio 
- Enquiries, | 
To render the Knowledge of theſe Particulars eaſy a1 
.agrecable, we were careful, as much as poſſible, to ha 
. Recourſe to thoſe Figures that correſpond with the natut 
Dimenſions of the Things they repreſented, and are alwa 
more proper to fix an Idea of the Object, than any wr 
ae | ; te 
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ten Deſcriptions that can be invented. Give a young Reader 
a Relation of Leaves that are cockled, fleſhy, oblong, finu- 
ous, Ur laciniated; theſe learned Terms will confound him 
and change his Amuſement into a laborious Study. But if 
you ſhew him the Leaf of a Plant, he immediately compre- 
hends. the Difference between a common Elm, and a Yoke 
Elm; a Linden 'Tree, and a Birch ; and will conſequent- 
ly remember them without any difficulty. He will fay, 
as he paſſes through a Wood, or a Meadow, this Plant 1s 
called Saint-Foin, and that Tree is an Aſpin; here grows 
an Oak, and there a Fir-Tree. 

All theſe Families are diſtinguiſhed, by their various Li- 
veries, and thoſe Perſons who make them the Subject of 
their daily Diſquifitions, think it ſufficient to mark them 
out, by 'the Figure of their Leaves and Seeds. We may 
therefore be ſatisfied with this Method of Diſcovery ; and, 
indeed, we were induſtrious to avoid an elaborate Aſſort- 
ment of each Plant, in that certain Claſs, or particular 
Genus or Species, into which Monſieur Tournefort has 
ranged them. Our Readers would have been ſhocked, at 
thoſe Diſtributions of ſimple and compound Flowers; of 
ſterile and fertile Simples; of compound Monopetales, and 
compound Polypetales ; of Monopetales which are either 
regular, or open'd in the Form of Bel!s, Tunnels, or Roſes, 
Sc. Theſe Diviſions and Subdivifions, with a Variety 
of others, may be neceſlary to form a Herbalift, or fur- 
nyh a Dictionary for a Botaniſt ; but as they would have 
been exceedingly miſplaced in this Work, the Cenſures 
we may ſuſtain by omitting them will be altogether as 
ill-diſpoſed. 

As moſt of the Articles of this ſecond Volume, and part 
of the third, relate to the practical Part, more than to 
mere Curioſity, I was unwilling to commit any Miſ- 
takes, that might be injurious to my Readers : for which 
Reaſon, I had recourſe to Monfieur Le Normand, Direc- 
tor of the Herb-Garden of Yer/ailles, and to Monſieur 
Bernard de Feffieu, Lecturer of the Royal Gardens; and 
I received from the polite Civilities, and profound Know- 
ledge of thoſe Gentlemen, all the Aſſiſtance I needed on 
that Occaſion. They were fo obliging as to review 
all the Converſations on Plants, and- enabled me to give 


them their proper Appellations. This Remark was ne- 
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ceſſary for two Reaſons : My Readers will find their Ac. 


count in it, and I haye an- 3 of teſtifying mz 
fincere Gratitude with Pleaſure.  - 


ROT 


Have read by the Order of the Lord Chancellor the [+ 

cond Part of Nature Diſplay'd, and am perſuaded, i. 
will prove as agreeable to the Publick as the Firſt. Paris, 
15 December 1734. 


Joſeph Privat de Molieres. 
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The CounTEss. The PRIOR, The CHEVALIER, 
Cheval. HAVE loſt nothing, by deferring my Return 
to the Month of May, inſtead of December. 
All the Landſkip around me is extremely 

| charming. 

Counteſ+. Thanks to the returning Spring, and the new 
Bloom of Flowers. 

Cheval. Thoſe that border the Parterre form a moſt de- 
lightful Proſpect, but as yet I have only beheld them 
from the Balcony, 

Counteſs. We may eaſily deſcend, and take a nearer” 
View : But I muſt intreat the Prior to inform me, why the- 


firſt appearance of a Flower-Garden inſpires each. Behold-- 


er with a ſudden Pleaſure, and whence it can proceed, 
that without any diſtinct Thought we are,. that Moment,. 
ſenſible of a Satisſaction. we experience in no other Place? 
The Cauſe, in my Opinion, is to be deriv'd from the rich 
Colours which flrike- our Sight, and it is not without De- 
1. that Flowers have been array'd with ſo much Splen- 
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Prior. I would willingly know the Chevalier's Senti 
r ‚ZRm . — 2 — 
"Cheval. I freely confeſs it never enter'd into my Thoughts 
to ſeek for any Deſign in Flowers; but if I may judge of 
them; by the Delight they afford me, they were certainly 
ereated to pleaſe us. 2 

Counteſs. That ſeems to be a flattering Thought: But is it 

nothing more? And muſtwe really take it for an Illuſion of 
Self-Love ? 

Prior. Lam far from entertaining that Opinion: There 
is a manifeſt Connexion in all Nature; and tho' each Ob- 
ject has its particular End, in that Syſtem, or may happen 
to correſpond with ſome other, we ſee that all of them have 
an ultimate Relation to Man. They are united in him, as 
their proper Center; he is the End of all, ſince he alone has 
a Uſe for the Whole. For him the Sun riſes each Morning, 
-and for his Accommodation, the Stars glitter in the Firma- 
ment: And if the moſt diſtant Bodies ſerve him, with ſo much 
Regularity, he has the more reaſon to conclude, that thoſe 
which are plac'd ſo near him are all appointed for his Uſe. 

Counteſs. It is evident that the Flowers, in particular, 
are form'd to pleaſe him and it is for his fake that they 
have receiv'd their amiable Appearance. No Eyes, but his, 
can enjoy their Beauties. The Animals never ſeem to be 
aſſected with Pleaſure, when they behold them, nor do they 
ever ſtop, to confider them with Attention. They confound 
them, with the common Herbage of the Field; they tram- 
ple on the moſt beautiful of the Tribe, and are perfectly in- 
ſenſible of this Ornament of the Earth. Whereas Man, 
amidſt a Crowd of Objects and Riches that ſurround him, di- 
ſtinguiſhes and purfues the Flowers, with a peculiar Com- 

Plarſance. | 

Prior. They have likewiſe an agreeable Correſpondence 
with our Eyes, and a Set of powerful Attractions, that in- 

vite us to approach them. Whenever we gather them they 
preſent us with new Perfections in proportion to our regarding 
them with a nearer Attention, 'The greateſt part of them 
not only regale our View with the Beauty and Arrange- 
ment of their Colours, but gently delight our Smell with 
an exquiſite Perfume ; and when they have gratified our 
* Senſes with an innocent Satisfaction, the Mind ſtill diſ- 
_ cloſes Wonders in them, which raviſn its Faculties. 
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If Lam inclinable to trace this Flower 
thro” all its Progreſs, from its, Birth, I per- * firſt End of 
ceive it always appears in the Place where 
the Seeds are to be unfolded; and wherever that is wanting, 
theſe are not to be expected. The Trees that grow in Fo- 
reſts, and thoſe that bear Fruits, the different kinds of Pulſe, 


together with the Herbage of the Field, are yearly cover'd 
of with Flowers, more or lets lively in their Glow, in order to 
produce a Fruit, or Seed, which is generally formed, unleſs 
re the Flower itſelf was in no condition to blow, or has not 
b- been ſufficiently preſerved. I am deſirous to diſcover the 
en Relation between a Flower and a Seed, and when I have 
ve carefully ſurvey'd the Structure of the former, I always dif- 
as cover one or more Encloſures appointed for the Reception 
as of the Seed. Around that Encloſure I obſerve a ſet of 
g. Chives ſuſtaining ſeveral Packets of Powder, which they 
a- ſcatter on all Parts. The whole is encompaſſed with an Em- 
ch palement, or {oft Robe, that unfolds and cloſes, with a kind 
[le of Precaution, according to the diſpoſition of the Air. All 
e. theſe Relations have a Language I underſtand, and they con- 
Ir, tribute to my Inſtruction ; till at laſt, I am convinced that 
ey theſe Parts, which are diſpos'd with ſo much Art and Regu- 
is, larity, and wither round the Encloſure, when the Seed is 
be formed, are inſtrumental in the Generation of that Seed. I 
ey likewiſe diſcover the original Defign of Flowers. The Det 
nd ty, by diſpenſing the Verdure of the Earth to Mankind, 
m- has perpetuated his Gifts, thro” all Ages, in conſequence of 
in- the Com miſſion he has given the Flowers, to renew each 
in, Plant from Vear to Vear, by infuſing Fertility into the Seed. 
di- Cheval. This is a Function truly noble; but if they are 
m- found to impregrate the Seed, can we continue to ſay they 
were created for our Pleaſure? 
nce Priar. This important and firſt Deſign, to procure Im- 
in- mortality to Plants, is not inconſiſtent with 
1ey a ſecond, which 1s to delight the View of ited ſecond Uſs 
ing Man. When God created the Flowers he © e 
em thought fit to blend Utility with Pleaſure. If he had 
ge- only appointed them, to furniſh each Plant with a re- pro- 
1th ductive Seed, he would not have grac'd the generality of 
our them with ſuch amiable Forms and engaging Colours ; but 
diſ- they would have reſembled Roots, which being only calcula- 
1 ted to impart Nouriſhment to the Plant in a Situationof Ob- 


ſcurity, 
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ſcurity, were not provided with any Embelliſhment. Where- 
as the great Being, who farm'd the Flowers, ſeems to have ta- 
ken pleaſure to ſhape and paint the greateſt part of them, in 
ſuch a manner, as qualifies them to regale the View of Man, 
and adorn his Habitation. 

Counte/s. We have no occaſion, at preſent, to expatiate on 

that ſurpriſing Structure of Flowers, which 

_ produces ſuch uſeful Effects, ſince we have 

_ ſufficiently enlarged upon it formerly: Let 

us therefore be more particular in conſidering the Pleaſures 
they are commiſſioned to procure us. 

In the firſt place, there are a Number of Flowers that 
ſeem only form'd to preſent Mankind with a Collection of 
Sweets: and while others are preparing for him a Fruit, 
which he will uſe after the Diſappearance of the Flowers, 
theſe are far from being indifferent, tho” he is not conſcious 
they have any other Merit than the Pleafure they afford him; 
but they preſent themſelves to him, in their turns, with 
ſuch an engaging Air, as makes it evident they all pay their 
Court to him as their Lord. 

Prior. It is difficult to conceive how far the Deſign to 
delight Man with the Beauty and Profuſion of Flowers has 
been extended. Their Multitude is a real 
Prodigy, and one would imagine they had 
been commanded to ſpring beneath every 
Step we take. Each part of Nature unfolds them to our 
View, in their turns. They rear their Heads on the lofty 
Tops of Trees, and are diffuſed thro' the Herbage that creeps 
along the Earth: They embelliſh the Valleys, and the 
Mountains, and the Meadows are enamelled with their Co- 
logrs. They are gather'd from the Skirts of Woods, and 
make their Appearance even in Deſerts: The Earth is a 
Garden entirely cover'd with their Bloom ; and leſt Man 
ſhould be deprived of this delicious Proſpect, when he retires. 
within the narrow Confines of his Habitation, they ſeem de- 
firous to render this more amiable to him, by ranging- 
themſelves in his Parterre, and creating him more Pleaſure: 
than they afford him in any other Situation. 

Counteſs. Would not one be apt to ſay, that, at leaſt, 
the molt lovely of all the Tribe are ſeparated from the Com- 
monalty of Flowers, in order to form a ſhining Embaſly ; 
and that they advance to render Homage to their Lord, and 
are deputed to hail him King of Nature ? | Priars 


The vaſt Number 
of Flowers, 
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Prior. Tis an infallible Truth, that the tz 
Beauty of Flowers never fails to inſpire us 2 Beauty of 
with Joy ; and when we have ſuſficientixfßf 
examined the faireſt, we are ſenfible they are only proper to 
refreſh the Sight; and indeed, the Proſpect they afford is ſo 


on touching, and we experience their Power to be ſo eſſectual, 
ch that -the generality of thoſe Arts which are ambitious to 
ve pleaſe, ſeem moſt ſucceſsful when they borrow their Aſſiſ- 
et tance, Sculpture imitates them in its ſoſteſt Ornaments, - 
eg Architecture beſtows the Embelliſhments of Leaves and 
Feſtoons on thoſe Columns and Fronts, which would other- 
at wiſe be too naked. The richeſt Embroideries are little more 
of than Foliage and Flowers 5 the molt magnificent Silks are 
=: almoſt cover'd with theſe charming Forms, and are thought 
'S, beautiful, in proportion as they reſemble the lively Tinge of 
us natural Flowers. 
n; Theſe have always been the Symbols, or Repreſentations 
th of Joy ; they were formerly the inſeparable Ornaments of 
cir Feaſts, and are ſtill introduced with Applauſe, toward the 
cloſe of our Entertainments, when they are brought in with 
to the Fruit, to enliven the Feſtival that begins to languiſn: 
As And they are ſo peculiarly adapted to Scenes of Pleaſure, 
al that they are always conſidered as inconſiſtent with Mourn- 
ad ing. Decency, inform'd by Nature, never admits them 
ry into thoſe Places, where Tears and Affliction are predomi- 
ur nant. 
ty Counteſs. The Feſtivals in the Country are never cele- 
ps brated without Garlands, and the Entertainments of the 
be Polite are uſher'd in by a Flower. If the Winter denies 
o- them that Gratification, they have recourſe to Art. A young 
nd Bride, in all the Magnificence of her nuptial Array, would 
2 imagine ſhe wanted a neceſſary part of her Ornaments, if 
an ſhe did not improve them with a Sprig of Flowers. A 
res. Queen amidſt the greateſt Solemnities,* tho” ſhe is cover'd 
le- With the Jewels of the Crown, has an Inclination to this ru- 
ng- ral Ornament; ſhe is not ſatisfied with mere Grandeur and 
41e Majeſty, but is deſirous of aſſuming an Air of Soſtneſs and 
Gaiety, by the Mediation of Flowers. Whew 
K, Prior. Religion itſelf, with all its Simplicity and Abſtrac- 
m- tion, and amidſt the Abhorrence it profeſſes to theatrical 
V 3: Pomp, which rather tends to diſſipate the Heart, than to 


inſpite it with a due Reverence for ſacred Myſteries, and a 
We 2 , Senſibility 
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Senſibility of human Wants, permits ſome of its Feſtivals to 
be celebrated with Boughs, and Chaplets of Flowers. 
Chevalier. All Perſons in general are touched with tbe 
Beauty of theſe Productions; and *tis a Misfortune we ſhould 
ever be deprived of their View. 
Counteſs. It is certain, that what has been ſaid of 3 dif- 
ferent kind of Beauty, may be — to each Flower in 
particular. | KT 


The faireſi Forms that Nature ſhows 
Suftain the ſharpeſt Doom ; 
Her Life was like the Morning Roſe, 


That withers in its Bloom. * 


n But as the generality of Flowers are em- 
The Succeſſion ployed to adorn the Dwellings of Man, at 
of Flowers. leaſt ſor a certain Time, they never make 
their Appearance in ore united Body, nor at the ſame Period 
of Time. They tender him their Servige in Succeſſion; 
they agree to beautify the different Seaſons ; they ſucceed 
each other, without leaving any vacant Spaces, and we ſel- 
dom complain of their Abſence, ſince they divide among 
them the four Portions of the Year. 

Prior. The Flowers, by this Succeſſion, entertain us wich 

a ſplendid Feaſt, wrought i into Decorations that ſucceed each 


other, in a regular Order. The flaw'ry 


a voor N. Liverwort, Cowſlips, Violets, Hyacinths, 
3 e Auriculas, Lilies of the Valley. Daffodils, 
and Wind-Flowers, preſent us, if I may 
uſe the Expreſſion, with the firſt Act. 
Theſe diſappear, for the moſt part, and reſign their 
Places to Imperial Crowns, Arabian Beans, Flawer-de- 
Luces, Jonquils, the Ranunculus, and all the Flowers 
which, at preſent, crown this Parterre. The diſtant Fruit- 
Trees intermix their ſofteſt Colours with the rifing Verdure, 
and heighten the Glow of the Parterre. 


You may, at the ſametime, ſee the opening Bloom of the 


#* . . . , Les plus belles choſes 
ont! e pire ceſtin 


Elle a vecu ce que viventles Roſes, 
Leſpace d'un Matin. Malberbe. 


2 
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Roſe-Buſh, the Lily, the Julian, the Gilliflower, the Gold- 
Locks, the Mithridate-Muſtard, the Carnation and Poppy: 
Their Stems and Buds are fortified by inſenſible Growth; and 
theſe are the Preparations for the Array of Summer. 
Autumn will afterward unfold the Pyramidal, the Balſa- 
mine, the Turnſole, the Tuberoſe, the Amaranth, the In- 
dian Pink, the Meadow Saffron, with a Variety of other 


Species. The Feſtival will be continued without Interrupti- 


on : The predominant Colours are always aſſuming an Air 
of Novelty, and prevent, by their agreeable Variations, 
that Diſguſt which is mſeparable from Uniformity. | 

The Winter, attended with its Train of Froſts and low- 
ering Skies, draws her ſable Curtain at laſt over the Face 
of Nature, and intercepts its Features to our View ; but 
while it diſpoſes us to wiſh for the Return of verdant Scenes 
and Flowers, it affords ſome Repoſe to the Earth, which 
has been exhauſted by ſo many Productions. 

Counteſs, We are ſo ſenſible of the Beauty of Flowers, 
that we have acquired the Art of ſecuring their Preſence, in 
ſpite of the Rigours of Winter, We preſerve the ſhatter'd 
Remains of Autumn, and can frequently raiſe a Bloom of 
Spring-Flowers, without waiting for the Return of the Ze- 
phyrs, whoſe Approaches are always too flow. The Tube- 
roſe, the Amaranth, the Stork-Bill, and the whole Claſs of 
Flowers that are well regulated, may be much retarded in 
their Appearance, and preſerved till the Laurus-Tinus flou- 
riſhes in our Apartments, that exclude the injurious Blaſts of 
the North. The Wind Flower and the Violet, aided by a 
moderate Heat, and the Hyacinth and Daffodil placed in 


a warm Air, and daily refreſhed with Water, will adorn 


our Chimneys in the moſt gloomy Months. Thus do we 
connect the Autumn and Spring, and they ſeem to aſſociate 

with a pleaſing Harmony. | 
Prier. The Flowers are not only diverſified from one 
Seaſon to another, but even thoſe that bloom together in 
the ſame Period of Time, have a beautiful Variety of Forms, 
which demonſtrate the endleſs Invention of their Author, to- 
K with his Deſign to multiply the Ornaments of our 
1abitations. "Tis impoſſible to enumerate the different Plans, 

by which all the Families of Flowers have been form'd 
without repeating any perfect Similitude between them. E- 
very Touch is truly original, and peculiar to a certain Spe- 
| C1ES 
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cies. They vary among themſelves, in the Shape of the 
Petals * ; and the Delicacy of the Fringe that borders them z 
the Diſpoſition of the Chives that are connected with the 
Heart; the Structure of the Cup that unites the ſeveral 
Parts; the Formation of the Stem that ſuſtains them; the 
Turn of the green Foliage that ſurrounds them, and princi- 
pally in the Colours, with which they are tinctured, and 
the Airs peculiar to their Claſs, Let us take a ſhort Survey 
of the Beauty that reſults from ſo many ſplendid Tints. 
I am not certain whether Flowers derive 

The Colours. more Advantage from being viewed in con- 
Junction with each other, or from a ſeparate Conſideration 
of their Beauties. When they are united in a Cluſter, they 
form an Aſſortment that diffuſes an engaging Propriety thro? 
the whole. Nothing appears indelicate, ill-diſpoſed, or 
too much contraſted. The Concourſe of all theſe Colours 
produces a Harmony, extremely varied, and which entire- 
-ly ſatisfies the Eye. When they are conſidered in a ſeparate 
View each Individual diſcovers its perſonal Merit by a Sym- 
netry peculiar to its Nature. Let us gather the firſt that 

cidentally comes to hand. 

It is one of the laſt party-coloured Anemonies, and a- 
lone preſents me with all the Beauties I admire in the 
whole Parterre. I here obſerve a Variety of different Co- 
lours, which grow fainter by degrees, and by the ſoſteſt 
Diminutions loſe themſelves in the Luſtre of the adjoining 
Tints. The Tulip, on the contrary, limits its Colours by a 
delicate Stripe, which is elegantly diſtinguiſhed, and by con- 
traſting one Colour with another heightens the radiant Com- 
plexion of both. 


If the Divine Wiſdom ſeems to have 
The Form of had a Complacency in the Diſtribution of 
Flowers, thoſe Colours that array the Flowers, what 
a new Charm has it imparted to them in 
their particular Airs and Forms! Take a general View of 
the Flowers that fill the Diviſions of this Parterre; you 
may obſerve ſome of them rifing with a Mein of Dignity 
and Grandeur; others, without the leaſt Pomp or Often- 
tation, attract the Eye by the Regularity of their Lineaments. 
"What an Aſpect of Majeſty is viſible in the Growth of 


* The Leaves that compoſe the Vaſt of the Flower. 
Tulips! 
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Tulips ! How elegant is the Symmetry of thoſe Pyramids, 
in which the Lilies will ſoon appear! At the foot of theſe 
ſtately Flowers J diſcern a Panſy, which diſcloſes nothing re- 
markable: One would imagine it wanted Reſolution to 
make its Appearance. It promiſes but little at a diſtance ; but 
the Moment we approach it, we find ourſelves delighted 
with a refreſhing Fragrance, and a Profuſion of peculiar 
Graces. 5 F 
Countefi. You have given me a ſenſible Pleaſure by raif- 
aye ing it from its Obſcurity : "Tis, indeed, my favourite Flow- 
Coke er, becauſe it not only affords us its Preſence in all Sea- 
N ſons, and ſupplies the Abſence of other Flowers that have 
they diſappeared, but is likewiſe graced with a Fineneſs of 
Texture, and a Glow of Purple which nothing can imi- 
| Of tate; the ſofteſt Velvets, when eompared with this little 
* Flower, appear like Canvas to the Eye. | 


tire- Cheval. It is certain, that the Works of our Looms 
rate have neither the Delicacy, nor the Luſtre of Flowers; but 
Im- then they have one Advantage of which theſe are deſtitute. 


that They may be changed and di verſiſied by new Inventions ; 
_ - whereas Flowers are always the ſame. How pleating are 
da- the Charms of Variety | | 


the © Counteſs. Tis a Pleaſure we are very ſolicitous to pro- 
Co- eure, in all our Works. We conſult it in our Habit and 
fteſt Furniture, our Muſic, Language, and Build- | 
lung ing. All our Inventions are in a con- The Uniformity 
* a ſtant Fluctuation, and we are never fixed in of Flowers. 
don any one Particular. One Mode is baniſned 
om- by another, and we are not certain that the beſt of our Per- 


formances will be thought agreeable, either for the ſpace of a 
hundred Years, or at the diſtance of a hundred Leagues. 
We vary the fame Things into a Thoufand Shapes, but af- 
ter we have reformed them with our utmoſt Care, we 
find ourſelves as uncertain, and as little advanced in'our 
Progreſs as we were the firſt day. But the Caſe is very 
different in the Equipage of Flowers : 'The Subftance, the 
Colour, the Shape, are always the ſame, if we except a 
few Tinctures, whoſe Variations are very inconfiderable, 
and always pleaſing. We are never tempted to alter 
them, by any Additions, or Diminutions: We ſhould be 
deprived of all their Beauty by that proceeding, and their 
Model is ſo amiable already, that we are perſuaded I» 
| needs 
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needs no Reformation. The Roſes have never changed 
from the beginning of the-World, and they have coallanes 
ly created Pleaſure to this, Moment, 
Prior. Theſe are Beauties which, without any Prepa- 
rations, or ſedulous Attention, have attained their Perfecti- 
on, in all the Simplicity of Structure, and are fixed by 
the Standard of Truth. 
'_ Counteſs, This may be the very Greniniiancs, that oe- 
caſions the real Diff:rence between the Beauty ſo inſepara- 
ble from the Works of Nature, and that which is change» 
ble and tranſient in the Productions of Man. 

Prior. We muſt not be ſurprized, if Men are limited, 
anfertile and fickle in their Inventions. They proceed 
| with uncertain Steps, when they gf 
The Source of trace out what is amiable. That Matter 
ty. which they ſhape into innumerable Forms, 

in order to accommodate themſelves with 

Houſes, Furniture, and Habits, is not their own Work. 
They are even unacquainted wich its conſtituent Parts; 
it often fruſtrates their Labours, and is frequently deſtroy'd, 
or rather diſconcerted under their Hands. They endea- 
vour to re- adjuſt it in a more promiſing, Form; but when 
they have accompliſhed it to the beſt of their Capacity, 
It is attended with freſh Inconveniencies, and creates chem 
new DiſſatisfaQions. 

The contrary of all this is viſible in the Works of God, 
and every Part of his Creation has a determined and per- 
ſevering Beauty. His Will regulates all that is amiable. 
The Object which he has once created never varies, and 
is always pleaſing, He makes it evident, that he is the 
Maſter of Nature, and that he renders it tractable to his 
Laws, This Matter, which conforms to his Orders with 
10 much Pliancy and Obedience, aſſumes all the Shapes 
with which he pleaſes to impreſs it, and is immediately 
productive of each Effect that he ordained. He imprints | 
Upon it the molt apparent and oppoſite Characters, ac- 
cording to his Sovereign Pleaſure. He molds the Face of 
a Lion, a Tyger, and a Leopard, into an Aſſemblage of 
dreadful Features and Lineaments, that fill the mgſt, un- 
daunted Hearts with Terror. But when his unerring Hand 
faſhions the ſame Matter into Flowers, to delight our 
View, he frames them in a different manner. He gives 

| m 
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them à ſoft and elegant Form, and arrays them with _ 
the moſt delicate Attractions, that inſpire us with De- 
light, the Moment we behold them. He confines the 
terrifying Forms of Nature to Woods and Deſerts remote 
from Man, but ſheds a Profuſion of Flowers and Verdure 
over our Fields, our Meadows, our Gardens, and all the 
Proſpet around us. Man, therefore, beholds himſelf ea- 
compaſſed with Objects that are only offered to his View, 
with an Intention to ſolace him in his Labours, by pre- 
ſenting him with Pleaſures in every Part, that amuſe him 
without corrupting his Mind. | 

Counteſi. Flowers are not only intended to beautify the 
Earth with their ſhining Colours, but the 

reateſt Part of them, in order to render the The Fragrancy 

— more exquiſite, diffuſe a of Flowers, 
Fragrance that perfumes all the Air around 

us; and it ſhould ſeem as if they were ſolicitous to re- 
ſerve their Odours for the Evening and Morn, when walking 
is moſt agreeable ; but their Sweets are very faint during 
the Heat of the Day, when we viſit them the leaſt, Have 
the Flowers entered into any mutual Agreement to ſerve us 
with ſo much Complaiſance ? | 

Prior. The Sap is perpetually tranſpiring through the 
Flowers in Proportion to the Sun's Warmth. Theſe fine 
Spirits, which are the Eſſence and aromatic Parts of the Flow- 
ers, are eaſily diſperſed through an Air rarified by Heat, 
and affect the Smell but faintly at that time z but their 
Diſſipation is much abated, when the Air is condenſed” 
by the Return of Night. The Action of the Sun, by which 
they are diffuſed, is too weak in the Morning and Even- 
ing, to ſcatter them to any confiderable Diſtance, and 'tis 
then that the Re- union of theſe Spirits affects us with the 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. 

The Evaporation of theſe minute Par- 
ticles ſorms an Atmoſphere around the 
Flower, which is diſſipated or condenſed, 
as the Action of the Air or Sun is more or lefs intenſe. 

Coaunteſs. The Spirits which compoſe the Atmoſphere of 
Perfumes, as you call it, muſt be extremely . 
ſubtile, and delicate, ſince the Day-Light Crane's Bil. 
alone is ſufficient to diſperſe them through 
e Pores of ſome particular Flowers. 


The Atmoſphere 
of Flowers. 


I cultivate one, 
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for Inſtance called the Crane's Bill, with a Tuheroſe Root, 
which never diſpenſes the leaſt Odour, while the Day con- 
tinues, but is exquiſitely fragrant in the Night. 
Prior. This is a Demonſtration that the Spirits of Flow-- 
ers are diſperſed in Proportion to the Sun's Action upon 
them. But with your Permiſſion, Chevalier, we will not 
confine ourſelyes to this Particular, In the Study of natural. 
Things true Philoſophy is never limited to the Contempla- 
tion of their Mechaniſm, but extends its Curioſity to the 
Benefits they produce: we are eaſily ſenſible of the Inter- 
courſe that appears between the Flowers, the Air, and the 
Sun- beams; and can we poſſibly be unacquainted with 
that Goodneſs which is ſo attentive to make this Correſ- 
pandence advantageous to Man? He is treated like a Sove- 
reign in each Particular. Providence has not only ena- 
melled his Way with Flowers, for the Entertainmgnt of 
his View, but has taken care to embalm and purify the 
Air he breathes, by ſhedding the nobleſt Perfumes in his 
Paſſage. One would even imagine that, the Flowers ac- 
quitted themſelves of this Duty with a conſcious Punctu- 
ality, fince they reſerve their moſt ſenſible and pleaſing Ex- 
halations for thoſe Moments of the Evening, when they 
behold Man reſorting to their Beauties for his Recreation after 
his Labours. | 
Counteſs. Their Services are not limited to the Sight, and 
Smell, and other Senſes may derive Ad- 
Other Qualities Vantages from their Miniſtration. They 
of Flowers, ſupply us with Paſtes to enrich our De- 
ſerts, and preſent us with Powders to per- 
fume our Wardrobes ; they afford us delicate Syrups, and. 
even Remedies to relieve us when we are indiſpoſed. 
Violets, Jonquils and Peach-Bloſſoms, Roſes, jeſſamines, 
Carnations, and eſpecially Orange Flowers, accommodate us. 
with Conſerves, and a Variety of Conſections; together with 
Effences and diſtilled Waters, that continue to us the Enjoy- 
ment of the Odours and other uſeful Qualities of Flowers, 
when they havelong ceaſed to be in Seaſon. 
_ Chevalier. I have always been fond of Flowers but my 
Idea of their Merit was too mean and imperfect; I conſi- 
dered them as little Productions that were accidentally ſcat- 
tered over the Earth. But I am now ſenſible they make 
their Appearance to pleaſe me, and I regard them with. Ad- 
miration and Gratitude, Counteſs. 
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Counteſs. Nothing can be more juſt than that Thought; 
what Advantage could we derive from the Senſe of Sight, 


were it not accompanied with proper Sentiments? 

Prior. The Flowers, my dear Chevalier, which tender 
us ſuch pleaſing Services, diſcloſe a Function ſtill more noble 
and beneficial, by perpetuating the Plants, and embelliſhing 
the Face of Nature. . 

Chevalier. What can they poſſibly do more? | 

Prior. They furniſh us with Inſtruction, and conduct us 
ter- by gentle Steps to the Knowledge of the firſt Being, who 
the has condeſcended to ſhape and paint them with ſo much De- 
1th licacy, and to grace them with ſuch a Variety of Beauties. 
reſ- how amiable muſt he then be, who is the Source of fo 
Ve- many Charms in ſuch an Infinity of Objects, to which he 
na- conſtantly imparts the ſame Luſtre they diſcloſed, when they 
t of firſt appeared on the Earth! And if he has been pleaſed to 
the beſtow ſo magnificent an Array on Creatures of ſuch a tranſi- 
his ent Duration, and who to-morrow will be withered and trod- 
ac- den under foot, like the Herbage of the Field, what will 
ctu- be not do for us, who are the Objects of his Complacency ? 
Ex- What riches will he not ſhower upon us with Profuſi on, 
bey when he ſhall fill the Deſires which he himſelf has created 
ter within us, and when his Omnipotence ſhall be employ'd to 
embelliſh the Souls of Men ? 
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PARTERRE, 


FLOWER-PLO T. 


DAL OGS UBB 
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The Cour. 


The CHEVALIER. 


Chevalier, TF I ſhould have an Inclination to be a Flo- 
I riſt, will your Lordſhip condeſcend to be 

my Inſtructor ? 
Count. 


what purpoſe, then, ſhould I amuſe you with a Converſa- 


tion on Flowers, when you are preparing to reap a Harveſt 


of Laurels ? 


Chevalier. But this Harveſt is not perpetual, and I can 


judge by your Lordſhip's Example, that the Shade of Lau- 
rels and Flowers may be properly intermixed. We bave 
a number of vacant Hours in the Country, and no Atten- 
tion can employ them better than the Cultivation of 
Flowers. 

Count. Your Opinion is perfectly juſt, my dear Cheva- 
lier, and I ſhall eſleem it a Pleaſure to preſent you with 
your firſt Rudiments on this * 

3 The 


You are to ſet out for [aly next Year; and to 


Of FLOWERS. 


The Culture of Flowers f is an Exerciſe 
bat can never be too much commended, | The Advantages 
hen it is aſed 2s a Recreation, after any | Sus of Fi 
Employ ments that are more neceſſary. It r 

urniſhes our Houſes with delightful Orna- 1 
nents, and ſupplies us with Accommodations that we may 

re with others without any Detriment. And as the 
Taſte for Flowers, and the Pleaſure of diſclofiog them to the 
iew of others, are almoſt inſeparable, we may conſider 
heir Cultivation as an agreeable Band of Society. But 
hey are equally charming in Solitude, and ſupply the Ab- 
ence of Company to thoſe who are aloe. 

Chevalier. My Amuſement is highly dignified. by theſs 
Particulars ; but leſt your Lordſlip's Inſtructions ſhould 
ſcape wy Memory, I intend to commit them all to 
ritin 
Count. That will be a very proper Proceeding. How- 
yer, I ſhall not enter upon any little Particulars, but 
Wink it ſufficient to acquaint you with ſome of the firſt Prin- 
iples ; the reſt will grow familiar to you by Practice, i x 
which every one is governed by his own Experience 

t us begin then with preparing the Plot for our Flowers. 8 

As amiable as they are in themſelves, f ; 

e heighten their Agreeableneſs in "Y Parterre. 
Panner we improve Diamonds. When 
a Flo- e intend to make theſe appear in their beſt Perfetion; 
to be Ie join the Advantage of a fine Situation to their natural 
Neauties, and cauſe them to be elegantly fet. © Flowers ne- 
and to r appear to more advantage, than in the Borders and Com- 
averia- Tirtments of a regular Parterre. But inftead of explain- 
Jarveſt Ig to you the Nature of a Parterre, I ſhalt only acquaint 
P, the Border is a long Bed of Earth Which is carried 


— 
— 
. 


lowers. The Campartments are little Plantations, or 1 
olures of Box, formed into different Figures, of which 
Atten- Ime Parterres are compaſed. 


tion of When the Plot of Ground, which is to be appropriated 


Flowers, happens to be very ſmall ; inſtead of encom- 
ng the ' Partitions Which divide it, with a Verge of 
Ix, or Turf, which would take vp too much room, we 
Sz ourſelves with à plain Border of Wood, painted 
The Propriety of this Sg is always the 
VOL. II. fame; 


und the Parterre, and wherein you {ee fuch'a' Variety of 
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your firſt Rudiments on this Subject. 
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PAR TENRAE 


FLOWER-PLOT. 


DAL OGU E H. 
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The CounT. The CHEVALIER, 


riſt, will your Lordſhip condeſcend to be 
my Inſtructor ? 


Count. You are to ſet out for [taly next Year; and to 
what purpoſe, then, ſhould I amuſe you with a Converſa- 


tion on Flowers, when you are preparing to reap a Harveſt 
of Laurels ? 


Chevalier. But this Harveſt is not perpetual, and I can 
judge by your Lordſhip's Example, that the Shade of Lau- 


Chevalier. 1 T ſhould have an Inclination to be a Flo- 


rels and Flowers may be properly intermixed. We bave 


a number of vacant Hours in the Country, and no Atten- 


tion can employ them better than the Cultivation of 
Flowers. 


Count. Your Opinion is perfectly juſt, my dear Cheva- 
lier, and I ſhall efleem it a Pleaſure to preſent you with 


" The 
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Of FLOWERS. 


The Culture of Flowers is an Exerciſe __ 
Hat can never be too much commended, The Advantages 
hen it is aſed as a Recreation, after any © $ "g of Plow: 
Employ ments that are more neceſſary. It N 
urniſhes our Houſes with delightful Orna- 
ents, and ſupplies us with Accommodations that we may 
are with others without any Detriment. And as the 
Taſte for Flowers, and the Pleaſure of diſcloſing them to the 
? iew of others, are almoſt inſeparable, we may conſider 
beir Cultivation as an agreeable Band of Society. But 
hey are equally charming in Solitude, and ſupply the Ab- 
ence of Company to thoſe who are alone. | 
Clewalier. My Amuſement is highly dignified by theſs 
Particulars ; but left your Lordſhip's Inſtructions odd 
ſcape my Memory, I intend to commit them all to 
riting. 
Count. That will be a very proper Proceeding. How- 
ver, I ſhall not enter upon any little Particulars, but 
hink it ſufficient to acquaint you with ſome of the firſt Prin- 
ples ; the reſt will grow familiar to you by Practice, i x 
hich every one is governed by his own Experiences 
et us begin then with preparing the Plot for our Flowers. 
As amiable as they are in themſelves, 
e heighten their Agreeableneſs in the Parterres. 
nanner we improve Diamonds. When 
a Flo- Te intend to make theſe appear in their beſt Perfection, 
to be e join the Advantage of a fine Situation to their natural 
eauties, and cauſe them to be elegantly ſet. Flowers ne- 
and to fr appear to more advantage, than in the Borders and Com- 
nverſa- fkrtments of a regular Parterre. But inſtead of explain- 
larveſt Ig to you the Nature of a Parterre, I ſhalt only acquaint 
do, the Border is a long Bed of Earth which is carried 
und the Parterre, and wherein you ſee fuch a Variety of 
lowers. The Campartments are little Plantations, or In- 
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of Lau- 


/e bave folures of Box, formed into different Figures, of which 
Atten- Ime Parterres are compoſed. 
tion of When the Plot of Ground, which is to be appropriated 


Flowers, happens to be very ſmall ; inſtead of encom- 
lng the Partitions which divide it, with a Verge of 
x, or Turf, which would take vp too much room, we 
rent ourſelves with a plain Border of Wood, pairited 
en. The Propriety of this I is always the 
VOL. II. ſame; 


Cheva- 
ou with 


The 
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red. for wo and from 7 


tion. 


Your, _ trace out a Partefte, either in  Erbioidery | 
r plain Turf, This Parterre will be very age to Z 
ye, and may be ſo diſpoſed as to preſent a beauti- 
ful View tothe Apartment, with Borders embelliſhed 
2 N Flowers, provided the Intermixture be pro- 
z and the Regularity of its Figure will ſuf- 


ly blended | 
19% as an Ornament to the whole Place, when the Seaſon i 
for Flowers is paſt. N 


Chevalitr.. I have known. ſome Gentlemen extremely | 
2 with their Parterres, that repreſent their Arms, with 1 
eir Supporters, in Box. * 
Caunt. all crouded Def s and Figures that are too much 
compounded, have been long diſcontinued MW 
A Famaree of in teres 3 for they are ſo many Laby- 
Einbroidery. rinths, in which the Eye of the SpeRtator f 
is loſt. We grew ſenſible, by Degrees, 

chat all real Beauty is inconfiſtent with Cankaſion'; and 
we think, the Gothic Taſte is excluded from Parterres, a: 
well as from. other Works, by a Moderation in the Ule, of W 
Ornaments. © 
The Extent of Ground intended to be laid out in a ; 
Fatterte, may be divided. into ſeveral long Squares, or in- 
to various triangular Pieces, cont with each other. 
Some Lines of Box, uſually accompanied with a Scroll 
Turf, compoſe a flouriſh, a Palm- Branch, or ſome other 
_ fimple Bough K appears ealy to the Eye, and ſhoots Y 
from one end uare to the other. If the Plot be KL : 
very large, a Work 0 Turf may be drawn round the 


whole Embroidery, and ſeparated from it by a Track, 4 


with a Border to edge the Square. This neat Figure, which 
is eafily taken in at one View, and may be improved with g 9 
a covering of Sand of an amiable Colour, needs no Ad- 
dition, but the Flowers in the Border; and theſe few 1 
Objects will ſufficiently enrich a very large Plot. You 
may obſerve all theſe Particulars in the Parterre before you. 
 Chevaijer. That which has been lately finiſhed, under 
the Winde of your Lordſhip's Cloſet is entirely different, | Y 
in its Form, and without any Embroidery, Cy 
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tust. As noble and entertaining- as the Simplicity of 


firſt Method may appear, there are ſe- 
— — of an Excellent Taſte, and A Parterre ef 
rn Who give Turk. 
n n. bue tho 
is often en wi Figure, 
long Square, with a Baſon in the Centre. The Space 
comprehended by theſe Squares is no more than a Growth 
of omin Mob, ſeparated fram the Border, by a Path co- 


vered. with Sand, or the Powder of burnt Bricks: And in 


order to adorn the Middle of the Border, inſtead of Flow- 
ers which are uſually planted there, it would be more a- 
greeable to draw à Line of Turf, ſeparated from the two 
Borders of Box, by a double Path of Sand. 

Chevalier. This long Line of Turf, carried on through 
the whole Extent of the Border, may — be proper, 
but it certainly muſt very naked. 

Count. Care is taken to prevent that diſagreeable Effect 
in this manner. A long the Line d "Turf, and at 
lar Intervals of n tis 
little Pyramids, of Ivy; between which, and upon Pedeſ- 
tals of Stone or Karth, caſed with Green, a Number-of 
large Vaſes: are 


veral fine Cluſters of Dame's-Violets, Stock-Gilliflowers, 


Grail feral 


to receive in Panniers of Ofier fe... © 


Carnation, Cranes, Bill, Spaniſn- Jeſſamines, and other 


Flowers that vary according to the Seaſon. 

Chevalier, I entirely dels r the Eng/i/p Taſte, and 
think this Aran nt at Once o and magnificent. 
Count. The Beauties of this C 
ble, becauſe they a the neareſt to the Method and 
Taſte of Nature. This Parterre has likewiſe another Ad- 
vantage: For as it requires but little ending, it is conſe- 
quently the better accommodated to the Country, where we 
have not always à Gardener, who has much Leiſure to em- 
ploy in the Culture of Flowers. We find it very agree- 
able too in Town; ſor tho" this-Parterre has a Variety of 
Ornaments, yet it frees us from the of renew- 
ing them perpetually, and is not-fi to many little 
Preach which are almoſt inſeparable from 1 
af Flowers. 

Chevalier, I think I have ſeen cg a'third 
cics ; I mean ſuch as are ornamented with Flouriſhes, or 
| Shell-Work with an Intermixture of Turf. 


C 2 Count. 


are always more dura- 


Te and others round, a third ſort, oval, and a fourth ſloping ; 
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Car. In order to accommodate every Taſte, and thoſe 
Perſons in Particular who fancy that nel- 
Mix Partertes, ther Beauty nor Deſign can ſubſiſt without 
or Parterres in Embroidery ; a third Parterre has been in- 
Compartments. vented, which is a Mixture of the two 
former, and comprehends ſome Strokes of 
Embroidery, with a Surface of Turf, ſhaped into a Tre- 
_ foil, a Flouriſh, a Shell, or ſome other Ornament, they 
imagine moſt agreeable. Turf itfelf is not always the 
Furniture of this Plot; for it may be filled with: Daifies, 
China-Pinks, and Snow- Drops, which make a pleaſing 
Appearance, in their Seaſon of Bloom, by the Enamel 
of their Flowers, and through the reſt of the Year, by 
their Verdure. But the Embroideries and Ccmpartments 
muſt be executed with great Delicacy, and conſtantly repair- 
ed by new Culture. ER 
Chevalier. I give the preference to the Parterre of the ſe- 
cond Species. 2 
Count. We find it the moſt agreeable of any. - 
If you have a large Quantity of Flow- 
A Parterre in ers, and are curious to render the Enamel 
ut Work., more lively, by ranging them near one 
| another, your Parterre may be then form'd 
in Sections or Cut-Work, and you may divide your Plot 
into ſeveral ſquare or triangular Quarters round a Statue, 
a Baſon, or ſome other common Centre. You may like- 
wiſe diſtfibute into each Compartment an equal Number 41 
of Sections or Incloluges' formed with Box, fome ſquare, {2% 


in ſuch a Manner, that the whole: may preſent a juſt and 
regular Appearance to the Eye. They are all ſeparated 
by little Paths, equal on every Side; and this Diſpoſition 
not only contributes to the Regularity of the Deſign, but, 
at the ſame time, facilitates the Acceſs of the Floriſt, to 

the Beauties he poſleſles. * 
Chevalier. What are your Lordſhip's Sentiments of the: 
various Windings we fee in ſome Parterres ? I am inclin'd 
to believe they are not agreeable to your Taſte. 1 Kal 
Count. Inſtead of acquainting you with mine, which 
never preſcribes Rules to others, I ſhall only declare ta 
vou, that thoſe who are generally acknowledged to have 
z juſt Taſte, never amuſe themſelves with forming — 
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little Figures, and if you will let this Point be decided 
by their Opinion, a Garden divided with Uniformity into 
ſeveral long Squares, bordered with painted Wood, pre- 
ſents the moſt amiable and regular Appearance to the View. 
* Chewalier. I ſhould be glad to be informed why the 
Beds of Earth, in which the Flowers are planted, are raiſed 
higher than the Walks. | 


= 


Count, If the Flowers be either diſpoſed along the Bor- 
ders that edge the Embroidery, or planted either in Com- 
partments, or Cut-Work ; or if it be thought ſufficient | 
to place them under the Windows, in long and ſeparate 
Beds, and without forming them into a Species of Par- 
terre ; the Earth ſhould always be raiſed toward the Middle, 
and carried down in a double Slope. This Diſpoſition 
gives a Flow to the Water, which would otherwiſe rot 
the Stems of the Plants, by continuing too long on a 
level Surface. This Eminence likewiſe Tilfcapages al che 
Flowers, and enables them to riſe one above another, like 
the Ranks of an Amphitheatre. 

Cbewalier. The Prior has ſtill another Method; for, 
beſides the Flowers of his Parterre, he has 
a Number which he diſpoſes apart, on A Theatre ob 
ſeveral Stages where they are more viſible. Flowers. 
Cn. Thoſe who are curious, and efpecially the pro- 
felled Floriſts, have recourſe to this Expedient, which gives 
them à more commodious View of their Plantation, and 
enables them to cultivate ſome favourite Flowers with the 
greater Freedom. This Diſpoſition is called a Theatre of 
Flowers, and conſiſts of ſeveral Ranks, or Steps of Wood, 
aſcending one behind another, by which means the Eye, 
as well as the Hand, may be extended to all Parts, with- 
out any Impediment. Fhis Particular Structure is uſually 
reſerved for Auriculas, and Carnations'; and as theſe Flow. 
ers require more Shelter from a hot Sun-ſhine, and Rains, 
than others; the Theatre, is always accompanied with a 
little Roof of Wood, or waxed Cloth, and is likewiſe 
placed at ſome Diſtance from the Wall,. to give the Air 
a free Circulation around it: and in order to exclude Ear- 
wigs, Snails, and other Vermin, the Feet of the Stage 
that ſupports the Theatre, are placed in leaden Vaſes, 
which muſt always be full of Water: This Precaution will 
ſecure” the Flowers from- thoſe noxious Inſects, who will 


C3 immediately 
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Immediately retire from the Vaſes rather than ſwim 


through the Water, to make their * redations on 
Flowers. D A 


Chevalier. Some curious Perſons in the Neighbourhood 
have another kind of Theatre, which the 
A Pyramid of © Call, @ Pyramid of Flower: When tho 
Flowers. which are moſt beautiful, have adorned the 
Parterre for ſome time, they cut them to- 
ward the Bottom of their Stems, and then place them 
in Vials on the Steps of a Pyramid, raiſed for that pur- 
. poſe, in the middle of their Halls; where they pre. 


ſerve them. a conſiderable time, by the aid of Water and 
a 


Count, This Invention may aſſemble, in one Views, ab | 
the various Beauties that were ſcattered through the pol 
terre, and regale us. with a new Scene of . et 


tions. 
| It is likewiſe uſual to provide- Vaſes, or 
Vaſes, Pots, made of Earth, Braſs, Lead, or a- 
ny other Subſtance, in order to beftow 

new Ornaments. of Flowers on the Parterres themſelves, 
as well as on low Walls, Terraſſes, and Balconies. |'Theſe 
Vaſes unfold their Flowers with an advuntageous and noble 
Air, and facilitate their Cultivation, by enabling us! to 
place them either in Shade or Sun ſhine, as . be moſt 
Proper and beſt ſued to the Seaſon. _ dete 
Chevalier. Is there not ſome other Advantage to be 
gain'd ſrom the Pots which are capable of being "remored 
where we pleaſe ? - 

Count. What may that be? i | . 
_ Chevalier. We might place the Flowers as near to each 
other as we ſhould think fit; in order to diverfify the Co- 
ours of thoſe which are to ſpring from their Seeds; and 
poſftibly to preſerve the moſt amiable of the Tribe from a+ 
ny Intermixture or Variation, from Year to Your by out: 
poling them apart from others. * 32 30 

Count. In what manner do you conceive, that one Flower 


| wakes any Diſcovery, or not, of its Neghbourliood to 
cher? erp il n 


ic 
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31 
Chevalier. An Engliſh Gentleman happened mur | 
to paſs this Way, and having heard ſome _ h 

Accent of your Lordſhip's Flowers, ex- New Im 

preſſed an Inclination to ſee them. The Wente, Sr. by 


Prior and myſelf, were much delighted 2 x 


while we entertained him ; and he Royal Society. 
us, he was perſuaded that the Powders, Vol. I. 


which fall from the Tops of the Chaves, 
are frequently waſted to dme Diane, b. by the Motion of 
the Air; and that by their action on hy Peſtil or Style 
of another Flower of the ſame Species, but of a different 
Colour ; they impregnate ſome of its Seeds, and diſſuſe a 
new Tincture into the Colours of the Flower, which ſprings 
from that Seed. 

Count. This Obſervation may, in my Opinion, be juſti- 
fied by many ſurprizing Varieties, that are | diſcovered 
every Year in the Flowers raiſed from the Seed of thoſe 
which are ranged together on a Theatre, or reared in the 
ſame Bed. 

Chevalier. Our Engliſo Gentleman acquainted us with 
another Particular, which may poſſibly be very uſeſul, 
were the Experiment. certain. Hz: aſſured us, that when 
he had cut the Chives of ſeyeral Flowers: befoze their firſt 
Opening, he placed thoſe Flowers at a Diftance from. the 
reſt, and had never obſerved; them 1 Reer any Seed; 
but added, that when he had cut the Chi NN 
chers, and leſt them in the common l 
panions, he found them all im 
undoubtedly, were imparted. by. the th 
ers. He Vlikewile obſerved, Co after. he, had cut the 
Chives of a Flower when it. was firſt unfalded, he. ſcattered 
on the Heart or, Style the Powder of another Flower of 


the ſame Species, that was fully blown and which created 
a remarkable Change in — Flower he had depriyed 
of its Seed. But he ſurpriſed, us. extremely when be ad; 
ded, that the ſame Experiment made on Flowers, which 
entirely differed from each other in their Nature and Qua- 
lities | . and that the Flowers, which ſprung 
from 1 — were compoſed of thoſe different, Qualities: 

but he aſſured us that theſe new Flowers, which had no 
Similitude to any others he had ever ſeen; before, were 
F at. ne 34.47 4.5 Mb. unpre- 
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unproductive of any Seed the next Year, and not perpetu- 
ated like the reſt. * e f Pe 
Count. Were this Fact certain, it would have ſome Cor- 
reſpondence with the Birth and Stertility of Mules, who 
may be conſidered by us as Monſters, becauſe they are 
the Offspring of Animals, who not only differ in Species, 
but likewiſe in Nature. But repeated Experiments muſt 
inform us of the Conſequences and Practice that may 
be derived from a clear Knowledge of the Structure of 
Chevalier. I intend to make all theſe Experiments with 
as much Circumſpection as poſſible. | 
Count. I am pleaſed with your Curioſity : Be ſure to cut 
a Number of Chives, and inform yourſelf by all the 
Trials you can invent, neither your Time nor your Mo- 
ney will ſuſtain any -Riſk by this Proceeding. I think 
T have ſome Experience in the Management of Gardens, 
but ſhall be charmed to receive any Information from 
you, And though I am far from refigning my Judg- 
ment to the firſt plauſible Idea, preſented to me by other 
Perſons, yet I think it a criminal Preſumption to be ſo 
tenacious of one's firſt Knowledge, as to diflike- any men- 
tion of new Diſcoveries. We are ſtill in the Infancy of 
- Chevalier. My Engliſh Obſerver has excited my Curi- 
ofity ; but at preſent, I am moſt attentive to the common 
Method of raifing Flowers. | 
Count. They require Attentions of two kinds; the one 
are common to all, and the other peculiar to 
The Preparation each Species. The firſt, which we will, 
of the Farths. at preſent, conſider, are the Preparation of 

F. =» the Soil, the Manner of multiplying Flow- 
ers by the Seed, and the Nurture of the Plant. 

Our firſt Care is to provide early in the Seaſon a Quan- 
tity of pliant and vigorous Earth, which we incorporate 
with that which is light and ſandy, and improve it with 
an Intermixture of Mould, which is only Compoſt, en- 
tirely rotten, to which it may be very advantageous to add 
a Proportion of Aſhes. - Theſe Earths ſhould be paſt, in 
equal Portions, either through a Hurdle, or an Iron Sieve ; 
or we may let the rich Earth predominate in one Heap, 
and the thin Soil, or likewiſe the Mould, in the other 

Parcels, 
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Parcels. It will be proper to let theſe Earths lie uncul- 
tivated, for the ſpace, of one Winter at leaſt, that they 
may be entirely blended together; but there are ſeveral 
Floriſts, who ſuffer them to continue two Vears, or even 
a longer Time in this manner. You are ſenſible that all - 
Flowers ſpring either from Plants that have Roots, or from 
thoſe that are bulbous, which are ſuch as are produced 
from a Body like an Onion.. The rich Earth is uſually 
appropriated to the Roots, and that which is thin to the 
Bulbs. | | 
| But it is not ſufficient to have made the. firſt Compoſi- 
tion of theſe Ingredients,. for as Plants are continually at- 
tracting the Juices of the Earth, theſe would ſoon be ex- 
hauſted, were not that frequently recruited. with the pro- 
per Mixtures, and applied from time to time to the Plants. 
Care ſhould likewiſe be taken not to open the Mould too . | 
much, when the Pant has a Root; but if it ſprings from- | 
a Bulb, it will be neceſſary to raiſe it entirely out of the | 
Earth, once in three Years, at leaſt. . | 
The ſecond Method, which is common”, _ , x 
to all. or the Generality of Flowers, is to The Neceſlicy | 
multiply them by Seed; though this EF for ſowing, 3 
fect may be obtained by other Means. 3 i 
| Seeds ate infalliþle Expedients for a plentiful Pfoduction, 
; as well as for Variety and repeated Noyelties © 
| When.Girdening. began to be greatly improved in the 
| laſt Reign, which revived a general Elegancy of Taſte, 
N we were ſupplied from Flanders and Holland, with thoſe 
Flowers that were moſt amiable- and uncommon. Seve» 
ral curious Perſons in the Low- Countries frequently diſca- 
vered new Species in every Claſs of Flowers, by their 
PraQtice of. ſowing; and indeed they were the only People 
by whom this Practice was obſerved, poſſibly becauſe we 
were not diſpoſed to purſue that Method, or could not 
eaſily accommodate our natural Impatience to the ſlow 
5 and diſtant Events of Experiments. However, we at laſt 
4 grew diflatisfied with ES at a. great Expence, from 
Foreigners, thoſe Beauties, and diverſified Novelties, which 
dur own. Soil was capable of producing. The _ Floriſts 
of. Paris, and . ſome Provinces, eſpecially Normandy, and 
Caen in particular, began to imitate the Flemings, iu their 
manner of ſowing, and even in larger Quantities ; Which, 
} C 5, ; 1 
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in | Femper of our Climate 


Rs wi Ricks mk de to thoſe we re. 
ceived” from” the''Nether/ands. Wo 10 no longer needed the 


Aﬀiſtance of Foreigners, and they frequently made their” 


Court to us. 

The Seeds of Flowers Would de ga- 
The Seed. ther'd and kept dry. When the Stems 
| that ſupport them begin to aſſume a yet: 
lo Hue, or when the Seeds may be judged to be fuf-- 
ficiently ripe, it is uſual to cut the Tops of the Stems, 
and to leave the Seeds in the natural Coats that encloſe 
them. They are expoſed for ſeveral! s in a warm 
Sunſhine, which hardens the Skin that enfolds the Seeds, 

and contributes to their better Preſervation. * 
The Seeds are foyn either at the Be- 
The Proper Sea- ginning of Spring that the Plants may be 
fon 1 Sowing, rendered capable of ſuſtaining then ves, 
during the dry Seaſon of Summer; or they 
are ſown in Auguſt and September, that they may have ſut- 
ficient time to be fortified againſt the Froſt. But as each 

Seed has its peculiar Seaſon wherein it proves moſt ſucceſsfuf, 
if you ſhould happen to be uncertain of the proper. time, 
or have Foreign Seeds to ſet, and with.whoſe Cultivation 

gu are unacquainted, it will be to diſtribute them 
into three Parcels, the firſt of which you may ſaw in Spring, 
the ſecond in Summer, and the third in Antumn, by 
which means you * be certain to enjoy the Production 
you defire. 

The Seed may be lanted either in a Bed, when the 
Compoſt has loſt its Heat ; or in larger Plots of Earth 
diſpoſed into Tracks, ſeparated from each other by a 
Breadth of ſour or bye Fingers; or in flat and | porable 
Boxes, in whoſe Bottoms ſeveral Apertures ſhonld 
made with an Augre; and theſe are to be covered with wa 
Inch depth of Pit-Coat, or any other porous Subſtance. 
Chevalier. This Preparation is apparently ares Lo 
facilitate the Efflux of the Water. © 


Count. It would chill the whole Maſs, were it to remain 
there too long. | 1 


Chevalier. To what a . Seeds ate thoſe ble 
Boxes appropriated EI n | | os 
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as are. moſt: in our Eſtimatien, theſe; little Boxes. are com- 
modious Cradles for the vegetable Inſancy, which by, this 
Expedient may be . diſpoſed, either in Sunſhine or Shade, 
and may be viſited by the Dew, or covered from 
Occaſion requhres. 4 1 616) ts. - 

The Earth of theſe: Boxes cannot be too looſe and pe- 
netrable; for as the Flowers and their Roots require a light 
Soil, it muſt be evident, that à hard and compact Earth 
would be very pernicious to the delicate Fibres that ſtoot 
from the Sed... en ail 

The Seeds are ſown almoſt even with the Rim of the 
Box, and are covered with half a Fingers depth of 
Earth - ſhook through a Sieve. A thin Surface of Straw 
will likewiſe be neceſſary to prevent the Seeds from be- 
ing carried away by the Water, and to e them 
from the  immoderate Heats, which would otherwiſe rot 
or ſcorch them, as well as diffipate the Juices, by which 
they are nouriſhed. | 

Chevalier. But what Advantages can be derived from 
fuch, a Multitude of Flowers as ſpring from Seeds? Their 
Number ſeems a little perplexing. + 

Count. The very Circumſtance of their 22 ſo nume- 
rous, enables us to ſelect the finett of each in Quan- 
tities fufficient for our Purpoſe ; and when we have re- 
planted. thoſe Species which are moſt vigorous, and in the 
greateſt Eſteem, we may tend them agreeably to their par- 
ticular Conſtitutions, or the Exigence of the Seaſons. In 
proportion to their Delicacy we cover them more or leſs 
in the Winter, with Mats ſupported by Wooden Forks or 
Hoops, or elſe with common Straw or dry Compoſt. The 
Refreſhments we afford them muſt correſpond with the 
Dryneſs of the Seaſon, and we ſhould never water them 
rich a Veſſel that has only one Spout, which will be 
injurious to the Plant, as the Stream flows with more Vio- 
lence than when it paſſes through the Ball of a Water- 
ing-Pot that is perforated with ſeveral Holes, which diſ- 
tribute the Water into.a Variety of little Streams, and 
render it a gentle Dew, whoſe Humidity at once refreſhes 
the Plant, and all the adjacent Earth. We ſhould like- 
wile be careful to viſit the young Plants from time to time, 
n order to free them as well 8 Snails and other * 
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— „ rm as alſo from rotten or di ſtempered Leaves 
which are apt to communicate their Infection to the Heart. 

When it becomes proper to place them in Pots, the open - 
ing; at the bottom of thoſe Veſſels, ſhould be covered” in 
ſuch à manner, that the Water may have a free Paſſage, 
at the ſame time that all Worms are excluded. In the 
Seaſons of t Rains, Hail or Storms, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to lay the Pots with their Sides to the Earth, and their: 
Bottoms turned to the Wind. | 

Chevalier. This Precaution will ſecure the tender Plants 
from many Injuries : But I generally ſee the Pots funk: 
into the Earth; ſo that it ſhould ſeem needleſs to tranſplant 
the Seed into thoſe Veſſels. 1 

Count. They are ſometimes ſunk in a Bed, that they may 
be cheriſhed with a proper Warmth ; it is likewiſe cuſto- 
mary to plunge them in the common Earth, that they may 
imbibe a certain Spirit which ſteams from the Ground, and: 
is finely accommodated to Vegetation. They are afterward 
removed into the Shade, by which Expedient we are en-- 
abled to manage the Plants as we pleaſe, and may eaſily 
afford each Individual the Aſſiſtance it requires. 

As to any other Attentions that may be neceſſary in the 
Culture of Flowers, you may inform yourſelf in this Place 
of all you defire to know. The Counteſs is extremely fond: 
of thefe beautiful Productions, and I muſt not deprive her- 
of the Pleaſure of entertaining you on that SubjeR. 
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The CHEVALIER, The PR TOR. The Coux T ESS. 
and our part of the Country, for his 
Study of Nature; we muſt each of 


N 
| = us therefore endeavour to contribute 


to his Inſtruction. My Province is the Care of Flowers 
and I would willingly enjoy them thro” all the Seaſons of 
the Year, in the Parterre as well as in my Apartments, 
and all my Deſerts ; and I muſt confeſs, that-fince I amuſ- 
ed myſelf with their Cultivation; my Houſe appears much 


more agreeable than it did before. I am ſenfible by Experi- 


ence, that gloomy Diſpoſitions and undelightful Ideas are 
brighten'd into Gaiety and Joy by the preſence of Flowers. 
The Sight and Fragrance of one Jonquil is ſufficient to dif- 
ſipate a melancholy Caſt of Mind ; and it is hardly poſſible 


to aſſume an Air of Diſſatisſaction near a Cluſter of Jeſſa- 


mine and Roſes. Sadneſs itſelf diſappears at the view of ſach 
Objects as theſe. I have diſtributed Flowers into every 


part. 


H E Chevalier has choſen the Spring 
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vating the moſt amiable of each Kind. This, Sir, is my 


diſcover'd 


part of this Retreat, and have an infinite Pleaſure in cult 


m_ y 3 and tho' its Aſpect may be ſomething-ruſtick 
— , and you are ſerirbie it is not at 
inſigniſicant. I will, acquaint you'if eaſe, 
ane of its Articles, ſuch as the Aan, the 
Anemone, the Ranunculus, and the Carnation. The Prior 
will inſtruct us in the Calti vation of Tulips, but can you 
prevail upon yourſelf, Sir, to be contented with this Enter- 
tainment. 

Chevalier. Contented, Madam ? I really think it the 
moſt charming Phi by in the World, and none can ever 
complain that it leads them into thorny Paths. 

Prior. The moſt painful Philoſophy would never dif- 
pleaſe: me, if its effects were * as valuable as a ſingle 


Tali 

£ — Let us begin with Auriculas. 
[4-4-5 — We have here fome of the Plants which 
Bout 8 duce thoſe' Flowers, and their View . 


nable us to underſtand them. This Flower has ſeveral Qua- 
Iities which entitle it to our Eſteem. We admire the Viva- 
city of its Colours, the Agreeableneſs of its Perfume, the 
Variety of its Kinds and the Duration ef its Cluſters. And 
tho' the fineſt of the Species diſappear before the cloſe of 
Spring, here are ſome that ſtill preſerve an engaging Alpect ; 
and 2 ate others which even continue to the Summer 
Seaſon. The Prior a few. days ago acquaintod us with the 
Hiſtory, of this Flower z but he Country whence it original- 
ly came has eſcaped my Me 

Prior. Ie Kurienla is a Native of the 
The Hiſtory of. 2 tho? ſeveral. Perfons believe it to be a 
th BO . of France, and aſſure us they have 
great 1 ha of its Plants in our Meadows. 
They add, that fome Henzib Merchants, deli ghted.. with 
the Luſtre and Fragrance of theſe ſpontaneous F =. — which 


they obſerved in their Travels, 3 ſeveral of them 


to Lit in Flanders, and were yery careful of all thoſe. Pro- 
ductions that were moſt beautiful. It is not eaſy to be ima- 
tined, how much this wild and neglected Flower was di- 
venlified and zender d perfect hy a dus Cultiva tion. 
Counteſi. It xeturn'd from Li/le, to its Native: Land, in 
al the Charms of Noveliy, and we afforded. ita favourable 


Reception, 
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The Auricula Urſi or Bear's Ear with its Root A. And green Toliage B.that encomp alses the Flower. 
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Of FLOWERS. © we 
eception, not only as it had the Air of a Foreigner, but 
— it was amiable in the utmoſt Perſection. 
Chevalier. 1 ſhould be glad to know what Qualities are 
neceſſary to render it complete, | 
Conntefe. We think it moſt bie 


of 
when it enjoys a ſtronꝑ and ſubſtantial Stem ; The Qualities 
and when the Number of its Bells, which a ine Auriculs, 


riſe on that Stem, are large and diffuſed into a graceful Cluſ- 
ter, without inclining too much to the Earth. 

Prior. It appears in that defective Poſition, as you may 
obſerve in this Plant before us, when the Pedicles which are- 
the little Footſtalks that ſuſtain the flowery Bells, are __ 
too long, or too ſlender. 4 

Counteſs. The Flowers ſhould likewiſe be large, well tit 
ſued, and regular in their Forms. The Leaves of each 
ſhould be very ſmooth, and their Colours of a lively Glow. 
The Chives ſhould not ſhrink to the Bottom of the Vaſe, but 
ought to be diſpoſed around its Opening, in the form of a 
little Sun. They are very defeftive when the PilliF becomes 
viſible, and the Chives are conceaPd. The Eye, which 
adorns the Bottom of each Flower-Cup; ſhould be exactly 
rounded, unleſs it happens to be wrought into a perſect Star, 
which is not difagreeable ; but it t in particular te 
large and white, or at leaſt as clear as poſſible- 

Chevahker. Are not theſe a Set of Modes that are variable ? 
Perhaps the Flower may hereafter be thought more 
able, were the Piſtil to appear inſtead of the Chives; and it 
may pothbly be eſteemed more pleaſing in proportion to the 
Smalineſs of the Eye, and the Moderation of 3 ts unfolding 
Colours. bes 

Counteſs. That Suſpicion has but little Probability. The 
Chives ſhould rife from the Bottom to prevent the Appear- 
ance of à vacant Space, that will always disfigure- the Flo- 
wer: The Eye ſhould inen ite be large and clear, to give a 
Luffre to che prevailing Colour. 


Chevalier. Are not the Stripes preferr'd to fach Colours 
as are not varied with any Intermixture? | | 
Eſteem 


Counteſs. They were  formetly in much 
are found by Experienet 


than they are at but they 

to be leaſt durable. Tue Stripe frequently drinks up all the 

Colour, by enlar its Dimenſions from year to year. 

The unblended Colours are more yalued when 8 Oo: 
n 
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ſtrong and radiant... Thoſe that imitate the Gloſs, of Satin» 
and Velvet have the firſt Rank allowed them y the Curi- 
ous. A few Irregularities of Growth give them an agree- 
able Variety; you may obſerve ſome, whoſe Cups riſe one. 
N above another, in two or three. Stages; but this is rather an 
F if imperſect Arrangement, than any real Beauty. | | 
_ Chevalier. Do not the Auriculas require a peculiar Soil 
4 and Cultivation? 
1 Prior. It is certainly a voracious Plant, and muſt be rear d 
in a ſtrong Earth intermixed with Cow- Dung, to render it 
ſoft and aily ; this Earth ſhould likewife have a proportion. 
of Horſe-Dung, or Sand, to-make it light and-pliant. The 
Flower loves A Freſtneſ: of Air, _ cannot long ſubfiſt ia. 
the Sunſhine, . eſpecially ; at Noon, unleſs it bein the Winter- 
= Seaſor.. 
* Beſide the Method of r ĩſing it from Seed it may be mul- 
vv tiplied by Offsets ; or in other Words, we may ſeparate 
$4 and tranſplant the little Shoots that ſpring from the principal 
Stem. Fes Root, which is a kind of a Turnip, may, be 
ſafely cut, when we cannot otherwiſe diſengage from it the 
little Fibres; or Roots, that are neceſſary to each Offset. 
When we have recourſe to this Operation great Care muſt 
be taken of the Buds in the main Stem, which are the Hopes 
of the ſucceeding Vears; and when we tranſplant this Stem, 
with its Shoots, the Fibre which connects the Root with the 
Stem muſt. be always raiſed above the Earth; .. . 
# Couch, Let. us now proceed to Anemo- 
The Anemone, nes, for tho” their: Seaſon be far advanced, 
ol we have ſeveral of theſe Flowers that are 
till very amiable. They are "ſatisfied with a light and fan» 
dy Soil, enriched with a Mixture of Compoſt: I don't find 
that our People afford them any other Preparations; and if 
they are but ſhelter'd from immoderate Heats and Colds, 
they generally thrive in a very agreeable manner. 
Chevalier. It is really an inchanting Flower, but I could _ 
be glad to know why it charms me to ſuch à degree? 


— Its Trans reſults from EY Symmetry. of all 


arts e itt The green | 
The Qualitios-of | Lau 3 wathaut ſhould . be . 


3 


afing Anemone. low. thick ſet, and finely, cut; the Stem 
8 ought th be frong, in order to ſultain the 
Flower, without bending ander the Weight; the Head. malt 
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FLOWERS. 4 
elegantly rounded, and the Colours bold and radiant. © All 
faint Hues in general are rejected. The _ Leaves that 
unfold the outward Surface of the Flower, and are called the 
Robe, ſhould neither be ſtrait nor pointed, but round and 
ſpreading. The Tufts of {mall Leaves, that cover all the 
Flower within, ought to be formed into a Dome, by gent- 
ly bending toward the Heart. The larger theſe Leaves ap- 
pear, the more graceful they render the Flower; but when 
they happen to be ſharp and narrow, the Anemone is diſ- 
regarded, and degenerates into a Thiſtle. The ſlender Band 
at the Heart ought to differ in its Tincture from theſe 
Leaves, and ſhould appear but little, or rather not at all, 
leſt it occaſion a Swelling and it muſt never riſe higher than 
the leafy Turf. When any ſuch Swelling is created, and if 


by unfolding itſelf it diſcloſes either the Seeds, or the Tops 


that cover them, the Anemone is deſtroyed ; for it then be- 
gins to diveſt itſelf from Year to Yearof its inward Leaves : 
to whoſe Number and Subſtantialneſs it owes its chief 
Beauty. | 

It is not ſufficient to be acquainted with fine Anemones, 
but it likewiſe requires , Judgment, to form a beautiful Bed 
of theſe Flowers; in which Particular two Precautions are 
neceſſary. In: the firſt place, we muſt give them a proper 
Intermixture, by 'difpoſing;the Flame- Colours after the Car- 
nation; the white, the Violet -Hues, and the Bizarre, ſhould 
next appear and be ſucceeded by the brown, the ſtriped and 
clouded Dyes. We ſhould likewiſe be careful to cut off all 
all the weak Stalks that appear on each Plant; by. which 
means, a copious Nouriſhment will be imparted to the reſt, 
and a thriving Vigour be diffuſed through the whole. 

Prior. When the green Leaves that encompaſs the Flower 
begin to wither, the Roots ſhould. yearly be raiſed out of 
the Earth, and replanced in Autumn, or February ; but left 
any Accident ſhould ſcorch and deſtroy what was planted 
before the Winter Seaſon, it is uſual to preſerve in ſome dry 


Place a large number of theſe Roots which never ſhoot, in 
the Repoſitory, like Onions, and are even good when they 


have been kept two or three Years. Theſe, in the Spring, 
may ſupply the place of thoſe whoſe Bloom is over. : + 
Cheval. I ſhall not forget this Precaution : But you ſpeak 
of Anemones, Sir, as if they only appeared in the Spring. 

and yet I have frequently ſeen them in Autumn. 
| Counteſs. 


ww 
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Counteſs. One may eaſily fecure an agreeable Succeſſion * 
of theſe Flowers, through all the Seaſons of the Year. If 
we plant them in the rent Months of Spring, we ſhall 
always have new ones, from the latter end of June, to the 
end of Summer ; and thoſe we t in Faly and Auguſt, 
will continue to embelliſh the cloſe of Autumn, and the very 
heart of Winter. This is a Pleaſure too eafily attainable to 


be neglected. 14 1225 
Ch val. Is it cettain from whence we received the Ane- 
mone ? 
Prior. It has been conſtantly known among us, and ; - 6 
mention d in all our old natural Hiſtories. ; 
Conne. The fineſt Anemiones are not ſo ancient; and I 
| have been told, that Monfieur Bacbelier, a 
The Hiſhey.of - famous Ploriſt of Paris, cauſed them to be 
che Anemone. hronght| to us from the Faft-Indics, about 
 foarfcore-Years ago. There are ſome Peo- 
ple, who, when they acquire any agreeable | 
Curioſity, have a pleaſure in communica- 
it to the Publick' as much as poſſible ; This is an In- 
of the nobleſt Diſpoſition, and the Chevalier will un- 
doubtedly be- diſtinguiſhed; by it. But there are others who 
Flower, or a Fruit, with as much Ayarice as ſome 
ple hoard up Money; which they can never beſtow on 
athers, without thinking it Joſt to themſelves, This might 
kave been the Character of Monfieur Bachelier, for 
elived ten Years without imparting; to any Perſon, the leaſt 
Fabre. of the double; An or one Seed of the ſingle 
Flowers. A Counſellor Parliament who was diſplea- 
ſed to ſee one Man a Benefit that was qualified by 
Natute to be common, made him a V ifit at his Seat; and as 
he. paſt by his Anemones that were then in Seed, he artfully 
ler his Rabe fall upon the Down of the Flowers, and it ſwept 
eit ſeveral of the little Grains. His Servant who had been 


inſtructed how to act, immediately caught up the Robe, and 


falded it over the Seeds that were faſtened to it. The next 
Year, the Counſellor ſhared the Produce of his innocent 
Theft among his Friends, and by their Agency imparted it 
to all Zarope. 


"Chevalier. The Anemones ſuſtain foran Diſadvantage from 
that Bed of Tulips. 


Counteſs. 
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„ OF FLOWERS. 
Counteſs. The Form of the Anemone is more delicate, 
but the Tulip eclipſes it by the Luſtre of 

its Colours ; and in this Particular it may The Tolip. 
juftly be called the Queen of Flowers. The! 

Prior has amuſed himſelf with their Cultivation, and is bee: 
ter acquainted with them than myſelf.  -' 

Chevalier. Here are ſeveral diſpoſed into Beds apart 
from the reſt : Are they ſeparated in this manner becauſe 

they are not ſo beautiful as the others? 

Pri. Thoſe Beds are the Narſery, and the Flowers 
they contain are called the Colours. 

Chevalier. I am entirely unacquainted with that Term ; 
and mult oy pane dune Sir, to your me with its I 
nation. 1 

Phior. It is chi. A Tulip may be multiplied either 
by it Seed, or elſe by its Offsets: The 
Seed produces a little coated Root like an GEioars. 
Onion, which muſt be replanted at the end Tulips * 
of two Years, but it never blows till the from Seed. 
Expiration of five or fix. Its Production 
—— at firſt contemptible and indelicate, ſor it is on- 
Iy w large Flower tinged with gray, a Violet blue, or 
ſome other fuint and gloomy Colour, and it riſes on a 
monſtreus Stem: But theſe Colours are afterward im- 
proved A u ſurprizing Manner, and will. gradually un- 
told a ſplendid Variety. The Tulips that ſpring From: the 
Seed are called the Colours ®, till they are finely' marked 
with-ſome Stripe-of a new Tincture. Thoſe we receive 
from Flanders are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Wands, 
on aceount of the Strength and Loſtineſs of their Stem. 

Wben they have beet diſeartl'd and replanted ſor ſe- 
Gal ſheceſfive Years, the Tulips produced from Seed | 
Ein to break the Stripes, and are chen 
ciliet Congurfts, or more 'ofally Chances, Chances,” 


43 


= becauſe! they are Beauties Un whoſe Con- 


tinuance we can never depend with any Clrtainty. A 
Series of Years, a Thinneſs of Soil, — repeated Tranſ- 
Plantations | gradually change, or fully the predominant 
Colour. The Stripes therefore may be conſidered not 
as 4 Diftemper, bat rather as a kind of Weakneſs impart- 


® They are called Breeder by our gl nd 
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ed to the Plant, in Proportion as the Flow of Sap is more 


or leſs. delicate: And this Effect correſponds, in a great 
pile nag with the white and gray that alter the natural 
Colour of our Hair; at the Approach of old Age. "Fhere 

are ſome Heads, on which this Change has no unamiable 
r ; and it is W ,h with peculiar 
Graces. e. 
| The ſecond Method of multiplying Tu- 
lips is by Offsets, which are little coated 
Roots, that ſpring from the large one, and 
ſhould yearly be ſeparated from it. Thoſe Plants whoſe 
Roots reſemble an Onion, are commonly perpetuated by 


Ossets. 


Offsets of this nature, which may be conſidered as the 


younger or collateral Branches of the Parent Root: And 
While this exhauſts its Vigour, and diveſts itſelf of- all its 
Juices for the Nouriſhiment of the Flower, the Offßet that 
3s ſtrongeſt, and molt advanced, becomes the principal 
Root; and when we raiſe it out of the Earth, tis par rs. 
ry to Ciſengage it from the others, which, when they are 
— rep nted, will produce Flowers * ——_ third 

car. 

. Counteſs. I think, Sir, you enable me to account far an 
Appearance that has frequently embarraſſed me. When 
the Root of a Tulip begins to ſhoot: we ſee the Stam riſe 
from its Heart; but when we take it out of the Earth, the 
withered Stem appears on the Side of the Root. I; now 
can comprehend the Cauſe of this Circumſtance. The 
Root that has been raiſed out of the Ground is not, the 
ſame that was planted in Autumn. 

Prior. The Subſtance of the Autumn Root is da 
ed; and therefore the Stem, which ori ginally ſhot from- 
the Heart, muſt a at the Side of => new of way that 
has been formed from an Offset. M. De la Duintinge has 
confeſſed in his Treatiſe of Inſtructions, that this Remoy; 
al of the Stem from its firſt Situation was a Myſtery 
that exceeded his Comprehenſion. Your Ladyſhip, there: 
fore, is not the only Perſon ta whom this Appearance has 
created ſome Per ple xity, tho* the Fact be capable of very 
natural explication. 

Chevalier. Be fo good, Sir, as to inform. me which of 


theſe two Methods of multiplying Tulips you think the 
beſt? 


Prior. 
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Or FLOWERS. 45 
_- Prior. The Talips:that ſpring from Seed are moſt adap- 
ted to afford you new. Productions; but their: Multiplica- 
tion by Offsets is attended with two conſiderable Advan- 
tages; one of which is, that you are not leſt long in Expec- 
tation; the other, that you are always ſure to be- farnifh: 
ed with Tulips of the ſame Species with thoſe that produ- 
ced them: and if you are but careful to mark the Offiets, 
and then diſpoſe them ia a Bed, with the ſame Regutari- 
ty, as you have placed them in your Regiſter, you may 
intermix them. in a fine Taſte, and are able to range them 
with as much Propriety, as if you had already ſeen the 
Flowers. | bo iden 
Chevalier. What may be the uſe of the little moveable 
Tent, which I bave frequently obſerved in the Gardens of 
the Curious ? | 036403415 99 
Counteſi. It is placed on a Bed of fine Tulips, and ei- 
ther raiſed or lower'd in ſuch a manner as may be moſt 
proper to ſhelter the Flowers from melted Snows, which 
ſally their Luſtre, . as well as from great Rains, which 
are apt to cruſh them; and likewiſe from immoderate 
Heats, which ſhorten their vegetable Lives. The ſame 
Precaution is often uſeful to other Flowers, eſpecially the 
double Hyacinth, and the Ranunculus. | 
Chevalier. Will you oblige me ſo far, Sir, as to acquaint 
me with the Qualities of a fine Tulip? a6 
Prior. The green Tincture of a Tulip was once the Sub- 
ject of various Rules, but, at preſent, its ; my 
Appearance is always thought pleafing, The Qualities of 
when the Tulip is fine in other Particu- a fine Tulip. 
Rein 1 | 4 14 2 
Counteſi. This is the: ſhorteſt way of deciding its Merit. 
Prior. The Stem is a kind of Pillar, that ſupports a 
Vaſe, and to which it ought to de duly proportioned. It 
is equally diſagreeable, if it either exceeds the proper Height, 
or has not ſufficiently attained it; or if it ſwells to an 
extreme Degree, or elſe appears too ſlender; and perhaps 
that Exceſs of; Slendernefs may be conſidered as its great - 
Een ᷑ 2 c3Ge 27 4513, [2235278 
A large Flower · Cup is always more agreeable. than one 
of a moderate Size; The Tulip is not allowed the leaſt 
Merit when it happens to be extremely. ſmall, but we diſ: 
regard it moſt when it is either flat or pointed. The Nr 
2XT . Ne ould 
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ſhould never have an outward Slant downward, nor bend 
into a Dome within, but ought to be expanded with a 
and graceful Air. Inſtead of being ſormed into 
a Slope, or ſeparated toward the — they ſhould 
cad with an eaſy Freedom. Their Number muſt be 
always fix, and each of them ought to be ſuhſtantial and 
well tiſſued, that their Bloom may be the longer! pre. 
ſerved. - 
The Chives appear beſt with a brown Cal. becauſe it 
adds Force to the lively Colours of the Flower 3 but 7 48 
not material with. what Hue the Piſtil is tinged. 

Counteſs. Let us now conſider the real Merit of a Tu 
lip; for I muſt confeſs, that what I heard from ſaveral 
Perſons, who would be thought very curious in this Par- 
ticular, ſeemed to me ſo confuſed, that it really exceeded 
my Comprehenſion. One would imagine the Beauty of 
Flowers to be a Circumſtance above the Capacity of com- 
mon Minds; but if a moderate Share of plain Senſe be 
bafficient | to furniſh us with this Knowledge, I ſhall be 

pleaſed. Let us enquire then into the Proper- 
ties of à fine Tulip ; but if it ſhould happen to be a Mat- 
ter of Science and Study, I entirely renounce it, for my 
Ts) This Knowledge is comprehended in a few Par- 
ticulars, which are very eaſy and natural. A Tulip pro- 
duced by Seed has an unmix'd and duſky Colour, in 
which it is generally very peculiar : One Claſs of them is 
gray, another red, and à third aſſumes the blue of Vi- 
olets ; others are tinctured like Cinnamon, Purple, Muſk, 
and Gridelin; but we eſteem thoſe the moſt which have 
the leaſt Similitude to red. There are ſome, however, in 
this Colour is clouded with all imaginable Variety, and 
they produce very fine Effects in time. The uncom 
ed Colour is intermixed in a few Years with ſeveral White 
or yellow Lines, which are often an with black 
Streaks, and theſe are called the Stripes. The white is 
valued in Proportion as it reſembles Mil. 3 but it ſucceeds 
better, and is more eſteemed in the Netherland than 2- 
mong us. The yellow' Stripe derives its Merit from the 
Perſection of its lively golden Dye, and vey Dower in 
IIS BY * ern Fr r res 
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The Colours in a Picture are blended in the greateſt Per- 
ſection, when they” ſoften into each other by inſenſible Di- 
minutions; but they muſt always have a contrary Effect in 
a Tulip. The Stripe inſtead of being imbibed by the Co- 

Jour ſhould intercept it in an elegant manner, and W 
etrate the Leaf to render it more radiant. | 

Counteſs. All this I can eafily comprehend. 

Prior. The Stripe is much more amiable, and' better di- 
Kinguiſbed, when it is accompanied with black Streaks, that 
make it riſe more ſenſibly from the Colour. 

Counteſs. Here are then three Qualities entirel different 
from each ather ; The — Tincture of he Flower, 
which you only call the Colour : The white or yellow Streaks 
that divide it, and which you diſtinguiſh' by the name of 


Stripes : And laſtly; the black Lines that heighten the Ap- 


pearance of the Stripe. 

Prior. Theſe are the whole Appendage of a Tulip, and 
their Arrangement 15 capable of producing an agreeable Va- 
riety. The Stripes ſometimes diſappear toward the middle 
of the Leaf, and become viſible again, with their black 
Lines near the Border. Some Perſons are pleaſed to call this 
Diſpoſition the gay Dreſi. The Stripe frequently traverſes 
the Leaf in large Breadths with black Lines, ſome of which 
ſeparate it from the Colour, in a curious manner; others 
inftead of edging the Stripe paſs through it from one end 
to the other. 


Counteſs. The Tulips in this Bed prefent me with all the 
Particulars you” have deſcribed. 


Prior. Theſe Stripes whether yellow or white are fre- 
quently very broad: they are likewiſe as often narrow, and 
very much reſemble a fine Piece of Embroidery. There are 
ſome Tulips whoſe predominant Colour is much more ex- 
tenſive than the Stripes; and there are others whoſe Stri 


drink up the greateſt part of the Colour, a ſmall Fringe of 


which is only viſible, toward the edge of the Flower. 

A number of Obſervations were formerly made on the 
Ground of Flowers. This Name is given to the ſmall 
Flakes tinged with gray, or a Violet blue, and which are 
vifible at the bottom of the Flower, where they ſeem to 
form x little Star round the foot of the Piſtil. 


The fineſt 
Tulip was entirely difi „when the Stripes encroached 


never fo little on this Ground: But * * 
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ced all true Judges; that theſe little Niceties, which were 
once thought ſo, requiſite, are altogether immaterial. Every 
Perſon favour'd ſome 3 2 and diſliked the Flow - 
ers and Guſto of —— But what Prerogative have the 
People of Flanders to reſotm our N. 3 and what Right 
have we to condemn theits ? 

Counteſs. The Standard of Taſte is not only varied with 
reſpect to Nations, but prevails 28 little in different Gar- 
dens Itfiead therefore of all theſe arbitrary Rules, which 
only tend to impoveriſn the Minds of thoſe who obſerve 
them, is it poſßble t have the Knowledge of Tulips redu- 
Fed into a ſhort, as well as an eaſy and imelligible Method ? 
- Prior, Samba. from preſcribing aay particular Method 

(+ Wi =; but” my manger of thinking is 
A Rulefor ae, chi Wherever a Taſte for amiable Na- 
ng of Tas ture prevails aver the Jargon of Rules, I 
believe it will ki always cuſtomary io value a Tulip, whoſe 
Stripes and Colour are very radiant, - well:contrafted and ſet 
off with Lines ofa go black, in what manner ſocver Na- 
ture may hive giſt buted theſe Tntermixtures. | 

Counteſs. The Cultivatian'of Tulips has always been the 

Count * Amuſement, rather than mine; 

menge for they require more Attention than I can 

well afford them. But the Flower which 

I love to raiſe and multiply, as much as pollible, 1 is the Ra- 
nunculus. 

Cheval. Here are ſeveral: Beds of them; * bat I am un- 
able to judge which of 4 moſt deſerves my Attention; 


they ate all ſo remarkable fi their Luſtre and Variety. 
Counteſi. I give the Freſſhence to this Flower, becauſe it 
degenerates leis than the Anemone. and the Beauty of its 
Colours almoſt equals thoſe of the hath but it much ex- 
ceeds it in the number of its Species 
Cheval. Which of them does your Lady ſhip eſteem moſt; > 
Countefi. The red is counted-the leaſi rateable, becauſe 
it is extremely common; and yet it affords a fine Mixture 
with thoſe that are double.” Hut as beautiful as theſe laſt 
may be, the ſemi · double are in much greater Eſtimation at 
reſent: and are every here ranlo d in the firſt Claſi. Theſe 
ä us are a Growth of them; They have but a moderate 
quantity of Leaves, as you, may.. obſerve, and they are a 
*. in this W. between the large double * 
E. I whole 
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whoſe Leaves are very numerous and thick ſet, and the fin- 
gle ones, which have bardly any. 

Cheval. I am at a loſs to conceive why thoſe that are 
double ſhould not be prefer'd to the others. Perhaps the 
ſemi-· double owe their Merit to the Turn of the Mode that 
now prevails. 

Counteſs. This Preference is not a tranſient Taſte, and the 
Effect of mere Caprice; but is founded on the Variety of 
Colours, which has the Air of a Prodigy. A fingle Bed of 
the ſemi-double Flowers is at once an Aſſemblage of the pale, 
the citron, and the golden Yellows; the ſhining White, 
the mellow Red, and the Tincture of the Peach-Bloſſom: 
You may there behold a Variety of fine Grounds, ſuch as 
the white intermixed with red Stripes elegantly diſtinguiſhed; 
the yellow ſpeckled with red or ſable Rays: ſome of theſe 
Flowefs are roſy without, and white within. Yow will ſee 
a different Claſs, tinged with ſhammey, and border'd with 
red, and others glowing with a Crimſon Ground. 
But their Catalogue is endleſs, and new Species are preſent- 
ed to our View, every Year. If the love of Change be 
ever allowable, we may venture to admire 1t in Flowers; 
and if we can pleaſe ourſelves in changing what we love, we 
muſt certainly love the Ranunculus. 

Prior. It is qualified to regale all Taſtes. The Root of 
a fine Ranunculus yearly revives and perpetuates the ſame 
Lineaments of Beauty ; which is a pleaſing Circumſtance 
to thoſe who are conſtant in their Friendſhips. The Seed of 
the ſame Flower produces a new one, from year to year, 
which is a Quality.that muſt be agreeable to thoſe who de- 
light in Change, and they will here find a ſufficient Variety 
to employ their Choice. I was acquainted with a ſet of 
Floriſts, who began to dignify each new Ranunculus with 
the Name of ſome Perſon of diſtinguiſhed Merit. One was 
called King Staniſlaus; and another the Czarina: A. 
third was Marſhal Villars, and a fourth Prince Eugene: 
This was the Duke of Berwick, and that the Marquis of 
Asfield. The Ranunculus that diſcloſed a Range of jetty 
Lines or a radiant Ground, was named the Rou//eau ; but 
for what reaſon, Jam uncertain. Another that unfolded 
a roſy Bloom without, and diſcovered an unſullied W hite- 
neſs within, was called the Rollin. One whoſe Speckles 
were ſo multiplied and thick-fet that they rendered the 
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Where the fine Ranunculus is very common. Monſieur 
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Ground on which they roſe inviſible, was the De la Moste 
Another, whoſe rich Leaves were regularly embelliſhed, in 
their Extremity, with a beautiful Stripe was the Fortenell:. 
But our Floriſts ſoon diſcontinued this Practice; for when | 
they compared the number of great Men, with the Diver. ® 
ſity of theſe Flowers that were daily making their Appear. 
ance, they grew ſenſible that the Generality of them would 
be in danger of continuing nameleſs. 7 
Counteſs. The ſemi· double Ranunculus, with all the 
Advantages of an endleſs Variety that yearly changes the 
Decorations of your Parterre, has another Quality of which 
the Double Flowers are deſtitute. I mean its Fertility in 
producing Seed; whereas the others are entirely unfruitful. 
Chevalier. Is this Defect peculiar to the double Ranun- - 
culus ? 2 
Counteſe. The Generality of double Flowers in every 
Claſs are unproduftive of Seed. They diſcover indeed | 
the faint Sketches of a Piſtil and a few Chives ; but the Pro- 
fuſion of Leaves, with which they are covered, uſually 
prevents them from ripening into Fertility. But when theſe 
double Flowers for want of proper Culture, or from any o- 
ther Circumſtance, begin to be leſs luxuriant in their Leaves; 
the Heart of the Flower 1s diſengaged from the Part where | 
it was fixed; and as it then enjoys all the Impreſſions of 
Warmth and Air, it produces Seed like other Plants. 
Chevalier. Is it known from whence this Flower origi- 
nally came ? 
Prior. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been brought to 
us from Tripo/i in Syria, ſeveral Ages ago: 
The Hiſtory of and poſſibly in the Time of the Cruſades. 
the Ranunculus. But it was a very conſiderable Period, be- 
fore any but the double Flowers were cul- 
tivated, About thirty Years ſince ſome Seeds of the Semi- 
double Flowers were brought to us from Conftantinople, 


Falun y, Comptroller of the Houſhold, was one of the firſt 
who form'd a Bed of theſe beautiful ſemi-doubie Flowers ; 
but what the Curious admired in the Years 1705, and 1706, 
in his Garden inthe Fauæbourgb St. Germain, would hard- 
ly be ſaffer'd now, in an ordinary Bed of the ſecond Claſs: 
{ach Diſcoveries and Variety have we acquired from the 
gerd of the f. mi-dcuble Flowers, | & 
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Cb. e many Preparations neceſſary to their Cul- 
W? 
Prior Thie charming Flower in order to preſent you 
with the moſt * 1 namel that ever 1 
low'd upon a ſingle Species, requires no- ture of 2 
thing more than to be planted in a nichEarth, — 
with a ſmall intermixture of Aſhes, or rotten Wood; and 
to be ſhelter'd from Humidity and fevere Colds. 

Chevaker. Her Ladyſaip promiſed to entertain us with 
the manner of cultivating the Carnation, 
but did not promiſe to ſhew us one : And The Carnation. 
yet I obſerve ſeveral that are very amiable. | 
This Sight, in my opinion, is very extraordinary for the be- 
ginning of May. | 

Gone there is one Method of tending them, which 
will cauſe them to blow each Month in the Year, Winter 
not excepted, and even in a Green-houſe. 

Chevalier. It muſt then be the completeſt of all Flowers, 
ſince it wears the fineſt Array of Colours; is graced with 
the moſt delicate Shape; diſpenſes an aromatic Fragrance 
around it, and is attainable in every Seaſon of the Year; 
But there are ſeveral Species of this Flower, and I ſhould 
be glad to know which of them is moſt eſteemed. 

Prior, The Carnation like the Tulip has its Stripes form- 
ed in the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition to the predo- 
minant Colour, into which they are never The Qualitiesof a 
ſoften'd. But they muſt likewiſe be extended ine Carnation, 
without any Interruption, from the bottom 
of their Leaves to their other Extremity. The large ones 
are much finer than the ſmall, as they exceed them in 
the number of their Leaves by one half, or four at leaſt. 
The noble fpread of a Carnation forms. a Circumference 
of nine or ten Inches, with a Diameter of about three. 
They are greatly prized when they have a Multitude of 
Leaves, becauſe they form a more elegant Figure. It is much 
more graceful when the Head is beautifully rounded like 
a Tuft, than when it is only flat. Too great a number of 
Spots would create a Confuſion in the Flower; and were 
it too much indented it would ſeem jagged. When the Ex- 
tremities of the Leaves, inſtead of being properly arched, 
are lengthened into a Point, they make a wretched Appear- 
ance ; and this is the greateſt 1 72 it can poſſibly — | 
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As to the Method of raiſing and improving this Flower 
no one underſtands it better than her Lady ſhip, 

Counteſi. Carnations may be propagated either from Seed, 
or Layers. The Seed diverſifies the Species of the Flower 
and che Layer perpetuates thoſe that are moſt amiable. 
The Layer ſhould be planted in the 
The Layer. Month of Jul, and not ſooner, leſt the 
Flower of the Stem ſhould be injured. 

Chevalier. This is an — of which I have not the 
leaſt Knowledge. 

.Counteſs. Nothing more is neceſſary than to * a Shoot 
in the Earth, leaving the Extremity above the Surface ; but 
the Tops of the Leaves muſt firſt beclip'd and a Gaſh open'd 
with a Penknife, half way into the Joint that is intended to 
be funk in the Ground; and then this little Branch muſt be 
kept down in its proper place, with forked Sticks. 

Wöben it has taken Root, as it will in a ſhort time, it 
muſt be cut oft from the Mother-Plant; from whence it no 
longer ought to derive its Nouriſhment, becauſe it is then 
time for it to ſupport itſelf. 

When the Stem riſes ſo high as renders it Alis to 
bend the Shoot into the Soil, we cauſe it to paſs through a 

Tin Funnel fill'd with Earth, and ſupported by a Wooden 
Fork. When the Branch hes {hot forth ſome little Roots, 
in the Funnel, it is cut off in its lower Part, in order to be 
placed in a Pot. 

Prior. We may cauſe che Layers to ſhoot, by diſpoſing 
them in Pots, in a bed of a moderate Warmth, and afford- 
ing them an open Sun-ſhine, and frequent Waterings, which 
are the two great Promoters of Vegetation. 
Counteſs. You ſeem' d a little ſurpriſed, to ſee large Car- 
nations in ſo early a Seaſon; but this Effect is produced by 
the manner of laying the Flowers, which may be always 
managed to advantage, from Jah to the end of September. 

There are ſome Kinds indeed, that naturally blow ſooner, 

and others later; and we may eaſily obtain a good number 

of both; But the ſureſt Method of ſecuring a Bloom of Car- 
nations, for the greateſt part of the Vear, is to have Layers 
of three the Summer Months, and they will flouriſh agree- 
ably to the time of their Procurement; either ſooner or later. 

Some will unfold their Beauties in the Spring, others in the 

Summer, and a chird for; will only appear in Autumn. N. 

thole, 
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thoſe, whoſe firſt Sproutings are clipt, will preſent us witH. 
their Flowers in the depth of Winter itſelf. 

Another Method of multiplying Carnations, and produ- 
cing thoſe that are beautiſul in a ſhort time, is to ſeparate 
the Layers from the Stems of thoſe Kinds that pleaſe us. 
The Layers frequently contain others, which are fubordinate 
to them; and we ſtrengthen the Parent-Plant, by relieving, 
her from ſo numerous an Offspring. The principal Carna- 
tion, no longer ſharing the Sap with ſo many Competitors, 
gains greater Vigour, and aſſumes a more - agreeable Ap 
pearance; while the Layers are likewiſe ſtrengthened the 
ſooner, and produce Flowers of equal Beauty, in a ſhorter 
ſpace of T'ime. 

But when we ſeparate the Layers from the main Stem, 
with a ſlender Root to each, we muſt be careful not to injure” 
them, by ſuch Wounds as may be deſtructive to the Parent 
and her tender Progeny. In all Operations there is an Art 
and Dexterity of Management, that reſults from Practice, 
and can never be acquired by the Knowledge of a mere Set 
of Rules. 

Priar. Some curious Perſons have attempted to multiply 
the Carnation by Stock- Grafting, and 
they aſſure us the Experiment has ſucceeded New Improve 
Wto their Wiſh. We may, hereafter, give Val. ! * 
che Chevalier a proper Idea of grafting in this 


= manner 


= Counteſs. Were this Practice reduced to any Certainty, 
vith reſpect to Carnations, nothing could be more com 
WW modious ; for we might ſoon cauſe the fineſt Claſſes of this 
Flower to, ſpring from the moſt common Stem of a vi- 
gorous Growth. We might even carry the Improvement 
to a greater Height, and propagate different kinds of Car- 
W nations all upon the ſame Stem, by which means we could 
Wenrich any particular Vaſe with a natural Cluſter of the lar- 
geſt Flowers varied in the moſt agreeable manner. I am de- 
W termined to make the Experiment, fince the Riſk is inconſi- 
derable, but I fear it is only a Flight of amiable Imagination. 
= Chevalier. Does the Carnation require any peculiar 
W Compoſition of Soil ? 

= Prior, It thrives to Admiration in Flanders, where the 
W Earth is rich and-oozy ; but droops in Provence, and along 
our Southern Coaſts, that lie in a ſcorching Climate, and who! ; 
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| | whoſe Soil is extremely light. We may therefore judge, that 
4 it requires a black, marſhy and ſubſtantial Earth, with & 


| | ſmall Intermixture of Horſe and Cow-dung to correct 
| each other, and to prevent the Soil from being too com- 


Sl l 


WV} pact. | pable 
il Counteſi. When Winter approaches, we diſpoſe | theſe WF C 
| | Flowers in a Green-Houſe, where they faintly: retain a Cult. 
Ai kind of relutant Life. It will be proper, however, to © 
| air and water them in mild Seaſons, and after the en- niihe 
ſuing Lent we may afford them all the air we think re. and 

quiſite, but mult be careful at the ſame time, to preſerve My The) 

| them from the Injuries to which they are obnoxious. ther 

4 Wen the Carnation intended for the Theatre of Flow- as N 
f ers begins to be unfolded, as it is only placed in that I Soil, 

li Situation to delight the View, great care is uſually taken term 
to adjuſt its Array, and prevent the Diſorders to which it wat 

it is ſometimes liable. It is apt to burſt the Cup that mon 

contains its Leaves, and conſequently the Flower will run in It 

out on one Side; to prevent which it will be pr to C 

make equal Inciſions, with a Needle on each Side, that mor 

the Petals may expand and fall in a ſwelling Round. It for 

may likewiſe be ſuſtained With a circular Collar of ſtrong whi 

Paper, a Band of Thread, or a Ring of Willow-Bark, wit! 

fixed about a third of the Height of the Spindle, with whoſe are 

Colour it correſponds, and is therefore rendered impercep-i ] blue 

üble. It will likewiſe be neceſſary, at that Seaſon, to . Od. 

water the Carnations every Day. Wl C 

Theſe are the five ſorts of Flowers, which are the prin-' Per 

cipal Amuſement of thoſe who are curious in Productions of nor 


this nature: However, they are not diſregardful of the others, WW e 
but raiſe ſuch a Number as is proportionable to the Plot I O 
cf Ground they poſſeſs. The Hepaticas alone, when thoſe: . Ad 
tht are blue are properly blended with the red and 


white, are ſufficient to afford a Month's Embelliſmment Pos 
to the Verge of a Parterre, or a Court, when the Snows ly 
of February are melted. They may be intermixed with Be 


Cow ſlips that ſpring in our Meadows, and whoſe Cul- fon 
ture affords great Variety, and may be rendered very orna- 
mental. The Narciſſus, the double Violet, the double ſid 
Hyacinth, the double ahd fingle Jonquils, the red and de 
white Sow-bread, and even Daſies, when they are well- 

| choſen, M192 
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choſen, produce agreeable effects, either when they are 
ranged into their ſeparate Families, or intermixed in the 
fame Bed, every one declares in favour of Julians, which 
I would call the Balm of our Gardens; and they are ca- 
pable of being multiplied with the greateſt Facility. 
Cbevalier. I am unacquainted with this Method of their 
7 Cultivation. 
_— Counteſs. When the fine Cluſters of the Julian have fi- 
W niſhed their Bloom, it is uſual to cut and ſhorten the Stems 
and Branches by which thoſe Cluſters were ſupported : 
They are then fixed in the Earth anew without any o- 
ther Preparation, and all theſe Branches will afford you 
as many new ftems, provided you plant them in a rich 
Soil, renewed from Year to Year, and without any In- 
termixture of Horſe Dung, But if this Method of Cul- 
tivation be neglected, they will ſoon degenerate, as is com- 
monly ſeen at Paris, where this Flower ſeldom appears 
in its proper Beauty. 

Chevalier. I ſhould think the Stock- Gilliflowers merit a 
more peculiar Care, becauſe we enjoy them 
for a longer Seafon. The yellow-double, The Stock-Gilli- 
which is exquifitely fragrant, preſents us flower. 
with all the Luſtre of Gold. Thoſe that 
are either ſtriped or tinged with white, red, or a Violet- 
blue, rife with ſtately Heads, and diffuſe a moſt agreeable 
Odour. | 

Counte/t. I am not for blaming the Curioſity of thoſe 
8; Perſons who cultivate foreign Plants; but neither Peru 
nor the Indies can regale us with any Productions that ex- 
ceed a fine Stock- Gilliflower, and I believe it is ſuch an 
Object, as even the Indian themſelves would behold with 
Admiration and Envy. 
Prior. We have not taken any notice of the Claſs of 
Poppies or of double Corn Roſes. Theſe Flowers are on- 
ly multiplied by their Seeds, which yearly produce ſuch 
Beauties as are capable of delighting even thoſe who are 
fondeſt of Novelty. 

Counteſs. I am uncertain whether they ought to be con- 
2 as a Model, or a Reproach to Painters and Embroi- 
erers. 

Chevalier, There is one Flower, which, in my Opini- 
on, diſplays mote Luſtre than any we have yet mention'd, 
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and is the fineſt Embelliſhment of a large Garden. 
mean the Lily. 

Prior. Wiſdom itfelf has uttered its Panegyric, and 
preferred it to all the Purple and Splendor of the mol 
magnificent Kings. 

 Chewalier. Can you obſerve, Sir, any Reſemblance 
between this Flower and the Lilies in the Arms of 
France ? 

Prior. The upper part of a Leaf of this Flower ſeen 
in its full Width, and the two adjoining Leaves, viewed in / 
Profile, ſeem to have ſome faint Similitude with the Top 
of a Flower de Luce, but this Similitude muſt be aided 
by ſome Hiſtorical Conjecture. 

Counteſs. We are apt to loſe the View of Nature, the 
Moment we quit the Garden. Why is the Name of a 
Lily given to a Figure that reſembles it ſo little? 

Prior. It is very probable that theſe three ſmall Leaves 

conſtituted the original Flower de Luce, 
La Monumens or that kind of 'Flouriſh which uſually ap- 
de Ja Monarchie pears in the Crowns, and frequently riſes 
Francoiſe de 
D. Bernard de on the Extremity of the Sceptres, in the Mo- 
Monrtfaucon, numents of the ſecond Race of our Kings, 
Tom. I. & II. Levis the Seventh, firnamed the Voung, and 

who was one of the Princes engaged in the 
ſecond Cruſade inthe twelfth Century, diſtinguithed himſelf, 
as was cuflomary at that time, by a particular Blazon, and 
formed his Coat of Arms with this Flouriſh ; the Suppor- 
ters were a Repetition of the ſame Flower 1n little : And 
as the People generally contracted the Name of Lewis, 
into that of Luce, it is very natural to believe that this 
Flouriſh came by theſe means to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of the Flower de Lace, 


THE 


ir, you have been making a Catalogue of Flowers? 
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The CounT. And the CHEVALIER, 


Caunt. O what Uſe, Sir, do you intend thoſe 
| little Tiles, which you are ranging with 

ſo much Application ? 
Chevalier. Will your Lordſhip be fo 

od as to read the Inſcriptions on them? 
Count. The Mountain Lily, the Calcedonian Iris, Gold- 
Buttons, Fox-Gloves, Florets of Knap-Weed. I find 


Chevalier. I daily hear the Names of ſeveral that are 
trangers to me, and frequently fee others that I know 
Sight, but am unacquainted with their Names. I have 
zerefore fixed a little Ticket to the Stem of each Plant, 
nd ['call them by their Names as they preſent themſelves 
o my View when I am walking alone, but whenever my 

D 5 Memor- 


Memory happens to fail me I immediately refer myſelf 
to the Inſcription, till I learn to diſtinguiſh them by their 
Leaves. | 

Count. You mult compile a Book then of all my Garde 
fince the Precaution you have already taken will be equal 
ly neceſſary for a Multitude of other Plants that adorn this 
Spot of Ground; but I will endeavour to render them fa- 
miliar to you. A Parterre is not ſufficient to complete a 
Garden, and it requires a Variety of Appendages ; ſuch 
as Flowering Shrubs, green Alleys, verdant Arbours, with 
an Intermixture of Paliſades and Groves. 

The firſt Appendage to a Parterre is a Growth of the 
large flowering Shrubs, together with thoſe of other Species, 
and to theſe may be added a Variety of foreign Plants. As 
the number of | flowering Shrubs is not very conſiderable 
their Deficiency may be ſupplied by large annual Plants. 

Chevalier, I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means thoſe whoſg 
Stems are entirely decay'd at the Year's end, or a little 
after, 

Count. The very ſame, Sir, and we always make tern 
choice. of ſuch as riſe in fine Pyramids, the 
whole luxuriant Leaves are crowned with 
rich Cluſters of Flowers. Theſe Qualities 
render them proper to cover a large Vaſe, 
and beautify the extended Plots: Such for Inſtance are 
the Julians, Stock-Gilliflowers, Lilies, Pyramidals, Indi- 
an-Pinks, Amaranths, Stork-Bills, and a Variety of o- 
thers, with which you are ſufficiently acquainted. The 
Belvederes are likewiſe as ſerviceable, though they are un- 
productive of Flowers. 


The flowering Shrubs are the common, 


Large anni al 
Plants, 


Flowering as well as the Perfian Lilac ; the Orange, wit 
Shrubs, Citron, and Pomegranate Trees, the Jeſ- ble! 

ſamine, and Roſe Plants, with ſeveral ſorts 
of Laurel. of 


Chevalicr. I know a Number of Gentlemen, who defire 
no other Parterre, than a few Beds garniſhed with theſe 


Trees. 

Count, Theſe ſtately Plants are more ornamental to 
a Garden, than the Gegerality of thoſe thay are eſteemed 
by curious Floriſts, and which Nature has painted in Mi- 


. niature, 
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niature, becauſe they are only intended for a near View: 
Whereas the others are drawn with larger Lineaments, and 


riſe in a more fimple Form. They are likewiſe multiplied 
with Profufion on the ſame Stem, and have uſually but one 
Colour, which with the branching Verdure that ſuſtains 
them, 
Proſpect, and renders them a noble Decoration to a ſpacious 
Plot. | | 


| Chevalier. I doubt the pleafing Array of theſe Plants is 


too tranſtent ; but we are not ſo much limited in the Cul- 
tivation of Flowers, becauſe we may enjoy them in re- 
gular Succeſſions. 5 

Count. We may likewiſe be accommodated with flower- 
ing Trees, for the greateſt part of the Year, and with a 
number of agreeable Variations, when the Laurus Tinus 
has performed its part, in the laſt Months of the Winter 
Seaſon, and even to the return of Spring ; it quits the 
Scene, and is ſucceeded by the Lilacs, which we intermix, 
by diſpoſing Boxes of the white and blue Cluſters, in al- 
ternate Ranges, and you may obſerve their Effect through 
the length of this Terraſs. Theſe are the immediate Predeeeſ- 
fors of the Gelder-Roſe, the Honey-Suckle, the common 


Jeſſamin riſing on Stems, or rounded by Hoops, into the 


form of a Vaſe; the Span; Broom, and the Perfiar Li- 
lacs, with the yellow Jeflamines, and thoſe of [ndza, Ara- 
bia, and Catalmia, which continue flowery for ſeveral 
Months, notwithſtanding the daily Tributes they tender 
to each new Viſitor who approaches them. The ſame Sea- 
ſon delights us with the balmy Fragrance of the Orange- 
Flower, and the rich Purple of the Pomegranate. We 
mall afterwards be regaled through the whole Autumn, 
with a Combination of the ſofteſt Colours, reſulting from the 
blended white and red of the Laure! Roſe. 

We may intermix the flowering Trees with a Variety 
of Shrubs that are in great eſteem either for their unfading 
Verdure, or the refreſhing Odours they diſpenſe. Of this 
Claſs are the Myrtle, the Roſemary, the Orach, with the 
Trees of Sainmt-Lucia *, Yew, Cypreſs, Cherry-Laurels, 
and an endleſs Diverſity of other Species. The Holly- 


A Species of Cherry-Tree, of a pleaſing Scent, and a very 2 
D 6 Tre 


gteeable Flower. 


gives them an amiable Appearance, even in a diſtant 
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Tree itſelf, as jagged as it appears, is render'd worthy. of 
a Situation in our Gardens, by its undecaying Green, and 
the admirable Vermilion of its Berries, which delight the 
View in the Depth of Winter. * 
| Chevalier. Your Lordſhip has not taken any notice of 
. Roſe- Trees, and yet they make a very amiable Figure in 
1 if the Garden. : 
1 Count. J am far from diſregarding them, and indeed 

| they. are as valuable as all the Variety of flowery Shrubs. 
1 Thoſe we procure from Foreign Parts, at a great Expence, 
have no real Superiority, and perhaps are not comparable to. 
| the Beauties of a regular Succeſſion of our native Roſe-Trees,. 
1! when they are cultivated in a proper manner. There are 
4. more then fiſteen Species ef Roſes, as well the ſingle as the 
141 double; the white, the yellow, the crimſon, and the 
1 ſtriped: And beſide the Facility of diverſify ing their Co- 
| | | lours, by the Intermixture of the ſeveral Kinds ; we may 
| obtain this Variety on the ſame Stem, and produce a | 
1 Bloom of five or fix ſorts of large Roſes, entirely different 
1 from. each other, by the Operation of Grafting. 


| 1 We may raiſe them, if we are ſe diſpoſed, by opping 
11 off the Shoots that ſprout from the Stem; but the molt. 
. important Circumſtance in their Culture is to allow ſome 
1215 


vt of the Buds to ſpring, while we retrench the reſt, and to 
bl moderate the Growth of the Trees, ſome more and others 
leſs, by which means the Buds will unfold themſelves 
in Succeſſion ;. ſome at the cloſe of Summer, others in 
Autumn, and the reſt in the Winter Seaſon itſelf. Nothing 
can be more eaſy and natural than the Method of prolong- 
ing this lovely Flower. 
Chevalier. I begin to be ſenſible, more than ever, that 
the moſi common things are in reality the moſt amiable z, 
and that we are under no Neceſſity of being anxious after 
{ſcarce and foreign Productions, for the Gratification of our 
Cunokty. 
Count. It will be ſufficient if we make an orderly Diſ- 
poſition of what Nature has placed around us; and this 
Truth will be rendered ſtill more evident to you by the 
other Embelliſhments of our Gardens. Let us only allow 
all the Luxuriance of Growth to the Linden, the Hazel, 
the White-Thorn, the Fruit-Trees, and every other 
Plant that riſes before us, and we ſhall ſoon be lodged * 
the 
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the Lions and Tygers of the Wilderneſs. We ſhall fee 
ourſelves ſurrounded with thorny Buſhes and glooming. 
Thickets. But on the other hand, let us . beſtow the leaſt. 


Arrangement on the Products of Nature, and our Habi- 


tations will quickly be changed to a verdant Paradiſe. 
Common Reaſon inclines us to clear the Front of our 


= Apartments from whatever would darken them or inter- 


cept the View, and when we opena Plot of Ground of a rea- 
ſonable Extent, it is but natural to diſpoſe it in ſuch a 
manner as may amuſe the Sight with ſome agreeable Ob- 
jet. To this Intention, we may refer the Origin of Par- 
terres, and the eaſy Delicacy of the Ornaments that com- 
poſe them. But I muſt likewlſe obſerve to you that a 
Parterre which is only an open Level, ought to be ſet 
off by Objects of a different Caſt, that mutually contraft 
one another, and riſe on each Side, either to terminate or 
diverſify the View, or to furniſh us with ſome other Ac- 
commodations. 

The Diſpoſition of theſe Appendages requires a more 
accurate Taſte than the Parterre itſelf; and I will now 
repreſent to you in a few Words the Deſign of the ſeve- 
ral Pieces, together with the Plants that compoſe them, 
and the proper Method of ranging the whole. We will 
begin with the Alleys. 

Alleys are either planted or open. Thoſe 
of the latter kind are extended in a le- Alleys. 
vel Surface, edged with Borders of Box, | 
and covered either with Sand or 'Furf formed into an a- 
greeable Walk, round the Parterre. 

Thoſe of the former fort are either bordered with large 
Trees, or with Plants, diſpoſed in Boxes. Some are co- 
vered, to render the Enjoyment of the freſh Air more com- 
modious; others are entirely open at the Top. They 
are ſometimes calculated to improve the Proſpect of the 
Country; and this, if poſſible, ought to be the effect of 
the Alley that fronts the Building, and correſponds with 
the middle of the Parterre, ſome are qualified to di- 
rect the Eye to a pleaſing Object; as you may obſerve in 
this before us. 

Chevalier. The two Towers of the Monaſtry, which form 
the Point of View, ſeem as if they were built with an In- 
tention to embelliſh it. 


Counts 


4 


| | DIALOGUE IV. 
1 "Count. The main Alley, which uſually opens at the end 
1 _ ofthe Parterre, is ſometimes accompanied with two Coun-" 
g ter-Alleys that are leſs ſpacious. When that happens 
[| to be the Diſpoſition, the Alley in the middle is always 
Wl 6 compoſed of large Trees, whoſe Tops are cut even with 
wal i each other, while their Trunks riſe in the open Air. 
Wl The Counter. Alleys may be cloſed on the right and left, 
Well ||| with two large Ranges of Palifades or verdant Walls. 
_ Chewalier. I obſerve that all the Trees in the two Alleys | 
i which accompany your Lordſhip's Parterre, as well as in 
{ that which opens through the Wood fronting the Caſtle, 
(By are of the ſame Species. 
| Count. They are all broad-leaved Elms, and no other 
1. Trees are ſo complete and uniform in their Foliage. 
1 Chevalier. Is not the Lime uſually choſen for fine 
117 Alleys? | 
| T1 Count. I muſt confeſs the Indian Lime is render'd | 
| | very ornamental by its lively Green ; together with the | 
1 large Cluſters of its Flowers, and its amiable Head: It is 
likewife a Tree of a ſudden Growth; but then it is ſubject 
to the Depredations of a Caterpillar, that yearly deſtroys 
the greateſt part of its Verdure in the midſt of Summer. 
IJ may add too, that it always ſoils the Walks, and drops 
its ſhaggy Pods, when it ſhades its Flowers at the cloſe of 
Spring. It is likewiſe diveſted of its Fruit in Autumn, | 
and reſigns all its Beauties at the Fall of the Leaf. a 
Chevalier. Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons for our diſ- 
regarding it: But is its place only to be ſupplied by the 
Elm? | 
Count. Beſide the two Species of Elms we enjoy, the 
one with ſmall, and the other with expanded Leaves, we 
may plant our Alleys with the Plane, the Maple and the | 
Linden Trees: Some Perſons likewiſe chooſe the Egyp- | 
tian Thorn. i 


Chevalier. T am well acquainted both 
The Egyptian with this Plant and the Plane-tree ; and 
Thorn. have often gathered Flowers of an admira- 
able Fragrance from the former. The 

Plane has a ſpreading Leaf ſhaped like a Star. 
Count. The Fate of the Plane 1s great- 
The Plane. ly changed. The Greeks and Romans prized 
it exceedingly for its grateful Shade, and 
| Were 
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63 
22 much delighted with enlarging its Head, and 
a Dining-Room in the midit of its Foliage Thes 
planted it in their Gardens and the — to their 
Country -Seats, as well as in every other Situation ; and I 


ſuppoſe you have read Horacs's — ew. 
lity to this Tree. -- 


Our pompous Piles wwill liave us now 
Few Acres for the foodful Plough; 

_ Canals of Art are — around, . 
More ſpacious than the Luerine Bound ; 
And unproductive Planes invade 
The ihjur d Elm's prolific Shade. 


Chevalier. I remember them very well; and that great 
Poet thought it ſtrange that the Plane-Tree, which only af- 
fords an unfertil Shade, ſhould be propagated more than 
the Elm, which may be render'd advantageous and fruitful, 
by eſpouſing it with the Vine. 

Count. The Plane is very little uſed, at preſent, in our 
common Gardens; and we give the preference to the large 
Maple, whoſe leaves have a great reſemblance to thoſe of 
the Plane. We are ſtill better accommodated” by the leſſer 
Maple, the Toke Elm, and the Linden in particular; be- 
cauſe it is not only a Tree of a ſpeedy Growth, but it aſ- 
ſumes all Shapes with the greateſt Pliancy, and adapts it 
ſelf to every Soil. We may likewiſe ornament the lower 
part of this Tree with large Buſhes of Yew, or with Roſe- 
Trees form'd into Vaſes, or inverted Bells. "The Linden 
Stocks which riſe into the Air with round Heads, reſemble 
the long Rows of Orange-Trees in Boxes. 

Chevalier. When theſe Vaſes are all cover'd with Roſes 
they muſt form an inchanting Vw, inan Alley where they. 
are thus diſpoſed. 

Count. We may make greater Improvements ſtill. As 
it is not uſual to accompany Parterres with Trees of loſty 
Stocks, unleſs the Gardens be very extenlive ; 3 We may ei- 


* Jam pauca aratro jugera regiæ 

Moles relinquent: undique latius 

Extenta viſentur Lucrino 

Stagna Lacu : Plataunſque ca ebs 

Evincit Uimos: Carm. 1: 2. Od. 15. 


ther 


5 DIALO GUE IV. | 
ther in the middle, or on each Side of the large Alleys that 
border the Parterre plant ſtraight Lines of Dwarf-Lindens, 
whoſe Stems muſt be contracted in their Aſcent, that their 
Sides may ſhoot out. Theſe Plants may be cut into the form 
of ſquare Boxes, and we uſually place in the Centre of thoſe 
verdant Vaſes a large Panier of tufted Flowers or the bloom- 
ing Head of a Roſe- Tree. 

Chevalier. I ſee this Diſpoſition has been obſerved in the 
two Wings of the grand Parterre. The Proſpect is not li. 
mited by theſe pleaſing Alleys, and they diffuſe an Air and 
Magnificence through the whole Garden. 

Count. This is & Pleaſure that did not colt me a length 
of Time to procure its Enjoyment, and it likewiſe ſaved me 
the Expence of rich Vaſes, and timorous foreign Plants, 
which we can only venture to expoſe to the Air in fine Wea- 
ther. I am for thoſe Productions that ſpring in our Climate; 
and which we may ſhelter from the ſevereſt Froſts, by a 
flight. Covering of Straw. 

Chevalier. I admire the light and elegant Form of thoſe 
Bowers, that ſo agreeably terminate the View on each fide. 

Count. Bowers and verdant Halls are capable of various 
Embelliſhments; and we intermix them with the Hon- 
ey-Suckle, the jeſſamin, the Yoke Elm, the Linden, 
and even the Ever Greens. Theſe pleaſing Retreats had for- 
merly a melancholly maſſive Air. The Stems of the Plants 
that form'd them were frequently bare, and their Sides had a 
wither'd Aſpect, becauſe their Vegetation was checked by 
an injudicious Carefulneſs to cover them in evesy Part. 
The preſent Taſte is in favour of Bowery Works uncover'd 
at the Top, and entirely open'd on the Sides in the form of 
Porticos, or bending Vaults ſuſtain'd by green Odlumns of a, 
delicate-lightneſs of Shape. We may there enjoy a more 
ſalutary Circulation of Air, and every part of the Verdure is. 
nouriſhed with leſs difficulty, becaule the free Paſſage of the 
Air and Sun-beams renders the Leaves equally ſtrong and 
lively both above and below. 

Cheualier. The lower parts of the Paliſades are undoubt- 
edly disfigured by an Exceſs of Shade and Scarciiy of 
Air. | ATSY = 7 
Count. Their Height ſhould never equal the Breadths of 
the Alleys they border; and when the Trees that frequent- 


ly crown them, have their Tops cut into a regular Level, 
| : and 
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* | 
and are every where diſpoſed into a lightſome Spteads 
they form a real Wall of Verdure, whole Foundations feem 
to be laid in the Earth. 'Fhey then become the moſt agree 
able Ornaments of Gardens, and regulate their whole Archi-: 
tecturs. i | ; 

Chevalier. Is the {mall Yoke-Elm the only Tree capa- 
ble of aſſuming this Figure? 1 T8 

Count. "The lofty Paliſades, as well as thoſe that are 
Breaſt-high, may be form'd of Lindens, Elms, Beeches, 
and Hazels ; but you muſt only employ one Species from 
end to end; becauſe the want of Fraternity in different ſorts 
of Foliage is difagreeable to the Sight, and cauſes impro- 
per Vacancies. The leſſer Maple has one Advantage, which 
proves a commodious Reſource in Gardens already formed : 
and where ſome Reparation may be neceſſary. For it | 
in the Shade, and fills a Vacuity better than any other Plant. 
However, the ſmall Yoke-Elm undoubtedly produces a 
more amiable and laſting Verdure. 

The low Paliſades may be made of Myrtle, Yew, Lau- 
rel, Privet, Hawthorn, and even Pomegranate Trees, it 
you are deſirous of Magnificence. 

Chevalier, A Paliſade of Pomegranate-Trees muſt ſure- 
ly ſeem all in Flame, in their flowering Seaſon. 

Count. If we have any Inclination to conceal either the 
Walls or Plots of Ground that are uſeleſs and irregular, or 
not much favoured with the Rays of the Sun, and which pre- 
ſent us with no agreeable Apperaree ; we may form a Pali- 
ſade, or ſome other Figure; of thoſe Trees that thrive, 
with a. conſtant Verdure, in the coldeſt Places, and can al- 
ways be drawn into an Extent of the fineſt Tapeſtry, over: 
each unpleaſing View. Such, for inſtance, are the Yew, 
the Ever-green Privet, the Roſin-Tree, the Cedar, the 
Green-Oak, the Box, the Holly, and the Ivy. ; 

The Ever-greens may likewiſe be employed in forming 
thoſe Port icos and Paliſades that are to bound the View, 
from any particular Apartment; and we find them ſo very 
agreeable, that their Verdure is frequently imtated by 
painted Wood. 33 
Chevalier. Thoſe who incloſe their Gardens with an 
Embelliſhment of this nature have no cauſe to be apprehen- 
five of the Fall of the Leaf. 

Count. Every Perſon has a particular Taſte, and nothing. 

1 7 8 ought 


— 
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. ought to be more unconfined. But when we enter a Garden, 
we naturally expect to find a real Verdure; as when we vi- 
| it à «poi we don't ſuppoſe we ſhall be entertained with 

14 Chevalier. If your Lordſhip thinks the Porticos of co- 
2Z lour'd Wood, unfurniſhed with Leaves fo improper, what 
| is your Opinion of thoſe Perſons who crowd their Gardens 
with Marble, and a Variety of gilded Gaieties ? 

, Count. Thoſe Ornaments may poſſibly be very fine, but I 
am not certain whether they ſuit with ſuch a Situation, 
| The Taſte perhaps in Jah and France prevails too, much 
in favour of empty Vaſes, uninſtructive Statues, and Co- 
lumns without Architrave, But all theſe infignificant Pieces 
are ſtill leſs valuable, when they are ſubſtituted in the room 
of that natural Verdure which fo delights our View, and is 
the chief Subject of our Curioſity in a Garden; and I am as 
little deſirous of meeting with Marble Sculptures, Porticos 
and Colonades, in ſuch a Place, as I am to fee a Parterre 
of Turf in the Area to an Apartment, or a branching Al- 
ley of Trees in a Gallery. 

Chevalier. I have been ſometimes told, that a Garden is 
an Imitation of Nature; that the Alleys and Parterre re - 
ſemble the Plains: that the Terraſſes repreſent the Moun- 
tains: and that Rills and Fountains correſpond with the 
Sources of Rivers. That we are likewiſe permitted to blend 
ſome Embelliſhments with our Imitations; as an Alley is 
more agreeable than a large Road; a Terraſs feems better 
diſpoſed than the Slope of a Mountain; and a Caſcade flows 
more refreſhing to the Sight, than a Stream that gufhes from 
a naked Rock. a 

Count. Theſe Sentiments are very juſt; but you muſt permit 
me to obſerve to you, that a Garden is not ſo much an Imita- 
tion of Nature, as it is Nature itſelf preſented to us in a near- 
View, and adjuſted by the Aids of Art. I have an Incli- 
nation, for inſtance, to take the Air, and am accommodated 
for that purpoſe, with a little Plain, and a length of open 
Alleys. I am diſpoſed to view the Productions of Nature, 
for ſome Moments, and am accordingly regaled with a 
Growth of Flowers and Plants riſing before me, and ranged 
in ſuch a manner, that the Proſpect of the one is not inter- 
cepted by the Appearance of the other. I wiſh to vary the 
point of Sight, to be covered from the Wind, and to enjoy 
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Of FLOW ERS. 67 

x ſerene Solitude, without excluding others from the uſe of 
my Garden. The Terraſſes afford me all theſe different 
Adrantages : Shade * Freſhneſs * equally 52 and 
Jam fu with gratifying Pleaſures, by improvin 
the other Pieces, with a beautiful Thicket and a limpid 
Flow of Water. The Art which forms our Gardens does 
not conſiſt in counterfeiting thoſe Objects, or amuſing me 
with a vain Perſpective; a — of Arcades in green 
Boards; the View of a Hall incruſted with Marble ; or 
the Sight of ſome Naiad reclining on her Urn with a - 
ful Air, and on the Verge of a Baſon ly dry. The 
meritoriqus Effect of Art is to aſſemble the Water and Ver- 
dure in Reality; to facilitate my Walking, and ſhelter me: 
from injurious Airs. Art therefore is not the Imitation, 
but the Arrangement of Nature and borrows from her a- 
lone each Pleature it preſents to my View. 

But let us render all due Juſtice to Art, ſince it diſpenſes a a 
graceful Symmetry to its Aſſemblage af natural Producti- 
ons. A curious Proprietor of a Tract of a Ground is fre- 
quently obliged to fſœrm a Garden out of a Plot of Land, 
whole Length is greatly diſpro d to its Breadth. But 
all the Irzegularity of that Figure is refify'd with the great- 
eſt eaſe. He divides the whole into three oblong Squares; 
the firſt of which he forms into an agreeable Parterre, ani 
diſpoſes the laſt into a fine Olitory. The middle Compart- 
ment he appropriates tua Grove, which by riſing between 
the Diviſions in each Extremity breaks the View of that 
diſagreeable Length. The Grove is traverſed from Angle 
to Angle, by Tracts: form'd like St. Azdrew's Croſs : Its 
inſide 18 enibellicked wich a verdant Hall, and its outward 
Ornaments” are two; bawery . Cabinets or green Niches ; 
eng of which Susted i Nanerne, and the oer is te to 
the Olitory 3; The whole PzoſpeR has an Air of p 3 
and two Alleys, by running parallel with the Walls thro? 
their whole Extent, form long Walks, and a free Com- 
munication with three different Gardens. 

Another Perſon poſſeſſes a more ſpacious Plot, but trian- 
gular in its. 2 or perhaps more irregular. This he 
diſtributes into different Diviſions, which are render'd a- 
greeable by their peculiar Beauties and correſponding Air. 
His — will be border d with cwo- large Pal iſades; one 
of which will form the outward Bound of a ſpaciqus Wood, 
inter- 
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interſected with a Variety of Alleys; the other, by being 
crown'd with Trees of equal Loftineſs ſeems to preſent us 
with a ſecond Thicket, in a different Taſte; and we imagine 
it to be equally extenſive with the other, though in reality 
it is no more than a Range of Verdure without depth, 


whoſe Function is to ſhroud a Wall that limits the Plot in- 
that particular Place. Art therefore not only enlarges an 


Extent of Ground, but unites the moſt diſſimilar Parts, by 
el 


egant Connexions, and conceals their natural Irregularity, 
by the conſtant Appearance of Symmetry. The extreme Parts 
of the Garden, that ſeem loſt behind theſe regular Lines, 
are capable of being form'd into Orchards, Nurſeries, Planta- 
tions of Fig-Trees and Beds for Melons. 
It undoubtedly requires no common Dexterity or Thought, 
to complete all the beautiful Diviſions of a Garden, in De- 
tail: To ſmooth one part, for inſtance, into a Level; to- 
ſink another into ſuch. a gentle Declivity, as will afford a 
trickling Flow to Rains, without rendering the Walk in- 
commodious: to trace out the due Dimenſions of a Parterre; 
to ſpread a uniform Surface of Turf; to conduct the Paſſage 
of a Stream; to extend the Alleys in ſtreight Lines; to- 
round the Arbourets ; to ſtrike Viſtas through a Wood, 
and improve the Proſpect all around. But the great. Secret 
of Art conſiſts in a true Taſte of Nature, and a Capacity 
to improve her Gifts, and render the whole agreeable and 
engaging by a juſt Diſpoſition of the Parts. 
A ſmall Plot of Ground admits of nothing more than a 
Simplicity of Defign, and à Propriety. in the Execution. 
But when the Extent of Land is very. ſpacious,” and breaks 
into a number of Inequalities, a great Genius will improve 
the Whole, and can even cauſe the Irregularities of Situation 
to diffuſe an Air of Navelty in every Part, and prevent the 
pearance of a diſagreeable Uniformity, He will not ſuf- 
fer the whole Extent of his Garden to be laviſhed in one 
View, but will exhibit for the firſt Object a large Com- 
partment richly array'd with Flowers, and improved by fine 
Pieces of Water, and ftately Trees, and ending iu a Diſtri- 
bution of Bowers of Paliſades. The Spectator's Eye is ſa- 
tisfy'd with this Proſpect, and requires nothing more: But 
he 1s afterward agreeably ſurpriſed, when he finds. the Ob- 
jects, which he imagined to be the Boundaries of his View, 
are ſo many Openings into a new Order ot Beauties. 8 
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The full Profordt of r ee Country is likewiſe 
. from him, at his fiiſt Entrance into the Gar- 
den, and he is only permitted to ſee one part of it, as it 
were by ſtealth. You have here, for inſtance, à rural 
View through the long Viſta that fronts che Parterre; and 
the Proſpect is more extenſive at the end of that croſs Alley, 
terminated by a Paliſade, Breaſt-high; and which has been 
lower'd in that manner, to unite the Garden with the out- 
ward Avenue, to which it — The Paliſades 
and · Groves are not ſuffer d to riſe to ſuch a Height as would 
intercept the Proſpect of the neighbouring Plain and Moun- 
tains from the upper Apartments. This View is render'd 
more agreeable by its not being unfolded when you enter the 
Garden; and indeed it is a conſiderable Advantage to our 
artificial Spots of Ground, when we have no opportunity of 
comparing them, in unlimited Freedom, with the magni- 
ficent Garden of Nature, which would cauſe ours to-ſhrink 
from our View. It is certainly much more pleaſing to be 
ſurpriſed with the Expanſe of an unbounded Plain, when you - 
come to the edge of a Grove, or the turn of a Paliſade. 
You may perceive the Effect of ſuch a Diſpoſition, when 

we paſs behind that Arbour, in order to ſeat ourſelves on the 
Terraſs which riſes gg other fide. 

Chevalier. It s if ſome Perſons had undrawn a 

Curtain, that conceal'd the Heavens and the Landfkip from 


our View. 

Counts fe may diverſi f the Proſpect as much as poſſi- 
ble, by from ong Diviſion of the Gardens to ano- 
ther: Ne Taſtes ang ge, Characters may riſe before us, 


One part preſents qs With an Air of Grandeur; another has 
a more ſprightlx- Appearance. In this place a Star ſhoota 
out its verdant Rays, and leaves us uncertain of the Track 
we ought to take through the Wood. That opening Hollow 
is cover'd with a . green Carpet, and reſembles the in- 
verted Roof of a Coach. The Arcades of Lindens that bor- 
der it; the Vaſes of Flowers that adorn thoſe Arcades; the 
fragrant Freſhneſs we there enjoy; the free Circulation of 
the Gales; the Melody of innumerable Birds, who warble 
in the Branches of that Retreat; every Circumſtance attracts 
your Attention, and tempts you to continue in that delicious 
Verdure. Another Portion of the Garden glooms with a 
lolitary ſavage Air, and qualifies the Mind for the 2 
4 neſs 
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In that Quarter every folemn 
and the Eye wanders over the ad- 
jacent Cots and Hamlets. An unfertile Spot, that refounds 
with the Northern Blaſts, may be converted into a Grotto; 
where we may retire from the Heat, and be accommodated 
with a reviving Coolneſs. An Eminence of difficult Acceſs 
isaſcendible by a long Flight of eaſy Steps cut in the Earth, 
and which conduct us to ſuch a delightful-Point of View, as 
makes us reproach ourſelves for not obſerving it ſooner. 
When we thus can regulate all Plots and Situations in a ju- Y | 
dieious manner, and are able to complete each Obje& by 
Nature's Model, we may diverfify her Aſpects, and multi 
ply her Beauties; We may then ſtrike out open Walks, and 
cover our ſelves with arching Shades, agreeably to the dif- 
ferent Seaſons and Changes of Weather; and if the Day 
happens not to be rainy ; we may be always ſure of enjoy- 
ing the Benefit ofa pleafing Air, without being incommod- 
ed by the Severity of the Winds, or Sun. We ſhall be gra- 
tified by theſe Precautions, with all the amiable Stores of 
Nature; and a ſingle Turn in the Garden; is a little Jour- 
ney, which we always finiſh with Satisfaction, and find it a 
falutary Exerciſe. | 
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DIALOG UE V 


The Pu io. be CHEVALIER, 


Prior, OW came you, Sir, to entertain a Thought 
of making the agreeable Collection you 
have mention'd ? 

Chewal. I owe it entirely to you, Sir; 
for when I was laſt in this place you advis'd me to read the 
Georgics of Virgil, and after that, the Gardens of | Rapin, 
and + Yanieres Farm; which I have accordingly done. 

Prior, I need not aſk you then, if you are become an 
Advocate for a Country Life, 

Chevalier. One is certainly tempted to withdraw from 
Cities, after reading thoſe Authors ; and their three Poems 
have inchanted me to ſuch a degree, that I have had them 
s bound in this ſingle Volume, which I call wy rural Li- 

rary. 


1 Renati Rapini Hortor. lib. IV. 
＋ Jacobi vanerii Prædium Ruſticum. 8 
Prior · 
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Per. If we encept ſome Fables, in which Father Rag 
has vevived the Buds and Eamguage of the Pagans, withot K 
any Necoſſity for” that Proceeding; fince the Fiction is ne 
pP ductive of any uſeful Truth ; theſe three Works may | 
read with per ict Pleaſure and Improvement. I am ſen 
ſible, that the Publick alone has a Right to decide, whethe 
the Gardens and the Farm are worthy to be conſider'd as th 
ſecond and third Parts of the Georgics but I intend 
imitate your Example, and join them together with ond 
common Title, which ſhall be the very ſame that you have 
ſuggeſted to me. 

Chevalier, But may we not enlarge this Library a lit 
tle ? 

Priar. Nothing prevents us from increaſing it with ſeve 
ral Paſſages out of Cato, Cicero, Horace , and Pliny 7 thi 
Naturaliſt z who preſent us with the finef Images of Hu 
bandry and a rural Life. 

Chevalier. Let us not forget the two Villas of Pliny che 
younger ||. I have lately vifited all their Apartments and 
Gardens with abundance of Pleaſure, and with Monſieur Fe 
libien for my Guide. 

Prior. The Works we have a are ſome of the L 
" fineſt and moſt delicate in the Latin Tongue. 

Chevalier, I fancy we may be furnzſhed with a Collection 
of this nature from the French, 

Prior. I can aſſure you, Sir, that our Tongue, or at leaft 
our French Poetry, has not any Work of Taſte” that deſer ves 
to be ranked in your Plan. 

Chevalier. I am extremely ſarpriſed at that, ſince the Sub- 
ject is ſo fine, that it is 1mpoſhble for Poetry to expatiate in 
a more delightful Field. 

Prior. It 1s undoubtedly a Subject worthy of the oreateſl t 
Maſters. Huſbandry, in particular, has been unattempted 
as yet, and we have not one French Poet who has ſtruck outs 
the leaſt Sketch of it; though it would certainly furniſh a 
happy Genius with the moſt effeftual Means of pang 
every Reader. 


% Cicer. de Senect. 

+ II. Sat. VI. & I. Epiſt. 10, 14, 16. 

T Hiſt, nar. I. 18. cap. 2 

[| Plin. jun. Laurencigum, I. 2. Ep. 17: & Thuſci 1. J. Ep. 6. 
Vide Les Maiſons de Pline, Par Felibien. 


Pray 


8 GARDENS: 


Pray inform me, Sir, as we are walking 
IKitchen- Garden, whence proceeds the 
Fexperience in thoſe amiable'Weriters that compoſe 
your little Colleftion? I am ſenſible their Latin is pure, and 
Itheir Paintings repteſent Realities; but they ſhare 
Ilifications in common with other Authors: Why then are 
Ithey more agreeable to you than all the reſt? 
Cbevalier. The Pleaſure they afford me, proceeds vn - 
doubtedly from their Choice of rural Objects. 
Prior. I am of the ſame Opinion; and we may eallly 
foreſee they will always be read, becauſe their Subject i not 
obnoxious to the Vicillitade- of Years, or the Caprice 'of 
Taſtes. We are generally born — and our firſt 
Inclinations tend to * Culture of Fruits and Flowers. We 
are divided with reſpect 
HuſBfor Huſbandry is the only Diſpoſition that re- unites us. 
E Whatever Difference the Neceſſities of Life, or the Cuſtoms 
y the of Society may create in our uſual Employ ments, we always 
and remember our original State. Man, in his firſt Innocence, 
ir F,vas deſtined to cultivate the Earth; and we have not foft 
the Idea of our anciegt Nobility : every other Condition of 
the Liſe ſeems to ſubject or degrade us; but whenever we diſ- 
engage ourſelves from our common Occupations, and can 
zan breathe in Freedom for a few Moments, we are ſenſible of 


toward the 


himſelf happy, when he hes an Opportunity of paſſing from 
his Compting-houſe to his Flowers. The Mechanic, whom 


Window with a Box oſ Verdure. The military Man and the 
Magiftrate are equally ſolieitous for a Country Life, and re- 

tire, for ſome Months at leaſt in each Year, from the Court, 
atone City, and the Hurry of Affairs, to enjoy the Charms of 
pted their rural Eſtates. Gardening is then their favourite Lan- 


: out guage, and the Generality of them are emulous to under- 


n a Witand its fineft Operations. In a Word, the Culti vation of 
ing Garden is only diſreliſt'd by a falſe Tate, and a deprared 
Delicacy of Thought. 

Men of the fineſt Genius and moſt exalted Stations have 
dikinguiſhed themſelves, in all Ages, by a remarkable In- 
Ilination to the Culture of the Earth. "This Inclination is 
even now conſider'd as the Panegyric of Solomon, King Uz- 
p. 6. Is, the younger Ou, Fabricini, Hero, Maſiniſſa, the 
VOL. II. E | Emperor 
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to all other Articles; and our Taſte 


a ſecret Propenſity to Gardening. The Merchant thinks . 


rigid Neceſfity always fixes to the ſame Place, adorns his 
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Emperor Probus, Charles the Fifth, and Lewis the Four- 
Chevalier, I know that Lewis the Fourteenth cauſed the 
Gardens of Yer ſailles to be form'd from the Deſigns of Mon- 
fieur Le Notre, but did not imagine he ever made Garden- 
ing his particular Amuſement. - 
Prior. When he had been converſing for ſome time with 
Marſhal Turenns, or Monſieur Colbert, he entertained him- 
ſelf with Monſieur de la Quintinie, and frequently took a 
Pleaſure in ſhaping a Tree with his own Hands. I ſhall not 
tell you, that the Earth was eonſcious of the Honour of be- 
ing cultivated by Hands accuſtomed to a Scepter : But you 
will readily acknowledge, that a Plant could not fail of 
Succeſs, when it was govern'd by the ſame Prudence that 
conducted the State. We may even ſay, that every thin 
is more proſperous under the Hands of Heroes *, becauſe 
they devote more Care and Precaution to the Management 
of each Particular they undertake. We are now arrived at 
the Kitchen-Garden, let us walk in. 
__ » Chevalier. This is the firſt Viſit it has received from me 
this Seaſon. What a Scene of Order and Elegancy is here! 
Prior. It is a real Republick in every Particular. A fkil- 
ful Hand has parcelled out all the Land, and aſſembled a 
whole People of Plants, aſſigning to each its proper Dwell. 
ing and Situation. Thoſe Families that are ſprung from the 
{ame Original are lodg'd apart in diſtinct Cantons, and form 
as many different Communities. Their Multitude never cre- 
ates any Confuſion here; and you may obſerve a general 
Propriety and Regulation diffuſed thro' the Whole, g 
In order to prevent the Citizens of this State from being 1 
injurious to each other, and that the great ones may not 1 
impoveriſh their Inferiors by n the nutrimental > 
11 
C 


Juices of the Earth to themſel ves, the imaller Plants have 
ſuch a Portion of Ground allotted to them, as ſuffices for 
their Support, and at a proper Diſtance from thole Trees 
which demand a copious Suſtenance, and muſt be lodged 
more at large. Or if they ſometimes approach each other, MW ” 
and are obliged to live together in one Society, the ſtrongeſt ly 
Trees are then curbed by ſuch ſevere Laws, as render them 8 
incapable of being injurious to the leaſt Species of Pulſe ; :* 


* Plin. Hiſt, nat. J, 18. c, 242. 1 
| _— 
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good Government cauſes the 
whole Tribe to flouriſh in perfect Harmony with each 
other. W 0 1 N , 

Chevalier. I not only admire the Order 


I here diſcover, but am equally affected The Beauty of 1 


with the Beauty that appears in every Kirchen- Garden. 
Part. | Ns, 

Prior. It is the Order itfelf which conſtitutes that 
Beauty. * | 

Chevalier. I obſerve that the Eſpaliers, which cover the 
Walls, riſe exactly to the ſam: Height, and not a fingle 
Leaf is permitted to advance above another. | 

Prior. One would be apt to take them, at the firſt View, 
for a Set of fine Tapeſtry. | 

Chevalier. Thoſe Buſhes that edge the Squares are form'd 
in the utmoſt Perfection. 3 5 | 

Prior. They are ſo many natural Vaſes that embelliſh 
thoſe Alleys, and are infinitely more amiable than ſuch as 
are formed out of Marble and gilded Metals. 

Chevalier. Where- e er I direct my View, either through 
the Alleys, or over the Beds of Herbage, I obſerve a regu- 
lar Extent, and a perfect Symmetry; and am not able to 
determine whether I ought to give the Preference to the 
Parterre, or the Olitory, even with reſpe to the Charms 
of Proſpect. This is a Point, Sir, which I leave to your 
Deciſion. | 3 

Prior. The Parterre, indeed, is more lively and dazzling, 
at the firſt View; but the Olitory will attract the Spectator's 
Eye for a longer time, and create more Satisfaction in his 
Mind. A Parterre is a Beauty that ſeems a little too much 
adjuſted by Art, and its Anxiouſneſs to pleaſe is render'd-too 
apparent: But this Foible is excuſable in a Parterre, which 
is only formed to amuſe us with a tranſient Pleaſure. The 
Graces of an Olitory have more Reality, and a much eaſier 
Air; and, beſide the Soſtneſs of its Colours, with the Sym- 
metry and Grandeur of its Appearance, it enjoys two Qua- 
lities that are ſtill more valuable: I mean, an extreme 
Simplicity, and a very extraordinary Uſefulneſs. Simplicity 
is the right Adjuſtment of the Amiable, and exhibits it in 
its full Merit; and all the World allows Uſefulneſs to be the 
completeſt Inſtance of Perfection. 


K 2 | Chevalier. 
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Chevalier, Is this Simplicity ſo great as you repreſent it, 
fince. I obſerve it to be intermixed with a. Variety of 
Flowers? 


Prior. It is fo indeed; but they don't owe their Arrange- 


ment either to Art or Study. No particular Care has been | 


taken to plant them ode they now make their Appear- 
ance, and they preſent themſelves to our View in a ſponta- 
neous Bloom, They reſemble thoſe Graces of Y 6uth which 
Nature is induſtrious to embelliſh; and we are no longer 
touch'd with any Agreeableneſs, than while the Solicitude 
to diſcloſe it ceaſes to be apparent. 

Chevalier. The Competition in this Particular is to the 
Diſadvantage of the Parterre. Bot if the Kitchen-Garden 
triumphs in the Month of May, wane may we not 2 
from it in September 2 

Prior. I am not for limiting I Merit to the Flowers of 

Spring,” nor dhe Fruits of Autumn; ſince 

The Fertility of a it enriches its Maſter with new Preſents | 
Kitchen - Garden. through the whole Courſe of the Year. 

| The moſt falutary of thoſe Productions, 

with which the Earth arrays its Hills, and Plains, and Val- 

leys, may be aſſembled in an  Olitory: for the Uſe of Man, 

This is his great Magazine. of ' Suſtenance, Remedies and 

Amuſements. There does he daily gather the verdant Pro- 

duce of the Seaſon, and is able to diſtinguiſh the. firſt Rudi- 

ments and improving Growth of thoſe Gifts that will aſter- 


- ward riſe to his Hand; by which means he enjoys, at the 


ſame time, the preſent Plenty'and the Promiſe of a future 
Fertility. It. 12 delight him beyond Expreſſion, to viſit 
a. Place where tenders. him — agreeable 
Preſent, and 8 85 r e to ſupply his Wants, and 
regale bis Ta e u Varieties he can deſire. 

Vine) I an le. Land 1 us with their Pro- 
ductions 125 once a Year, and then remain unactive for ſe- 
veral Month? nay, A whole Years Repole is often neceſſary 
to. recruit theit exhauſted Vigour. The Kitchen- Garden, 


on the contrary, preſents us with a ſpeedy Succeſſion of 


new Crops, and continues its Liberalities even in the 
Winter-Seaſon, by ſeeming to feſetyt fof that particular 
Portion of the Year thoſe Fruits and_ vegetable” Food which 
may be kept for a conſiderable time; that ſo we may al- 


ways enjoy its Favours, even when the ſevereſt NOI 


- 
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loekꝰd up its Treaſures editor Re the Courſe of its 
Services. 

Chevalier. You aſcribe the fineſt Intentions in the World 
to this ſort of Garden; and its Productions are really at- 
— with ſuch CirTumſiances, as ſeem to reſult from thoſe 
very Intentionss. 
Prior. The intentions to eniy us with 
Fruits and Herbage, At regular Seaſons, The %accelfion of 
and in proper Quantities, are undeniable Fruits and Herbs · 
Realities, and you know where they all 
reſide. The Author ef Nature has «Tho WE a wiſe Oeco- 
nomy with a boundleſs Profuſion, and difpenſes the various 
Kinds of Fruits and Herbs in fuch a manner, as qualifies 
them to cover our Tables through every Seaſon of the Year. 
He cauſes them to/ſacceed each other without Interruption 
and without Confuſion. Inſtead of laviſhing all his Libe- 
ralities at once, and to ſuch a Degtee as would overwhelm 
us with their Luxury, be rather chooſes to render them 
grateful, by itparting an Air of Novelty to each Species. 
His — begins with the Delicacy of red Fruits, and con- 
tinues to fupply us from Month to Month, or rather from 
Week to Week, with new Kinds, and of all Qualities and 
Colours; but they are not preſervable for any Length of 
Time; becauſe they are ſoon to be ſucceeded by others. He 
reſerves for the rere Seaſon thoſe Productions that acquire 
a firm Conſiſtenee; and when the Earth is even chill'd with 
Cold, and diſcontinues its Fertility, the Store-room where 
the Fruits are ſited communicates to ſome Species a 
gradual Maturity, which the Tree refuſed them. This gra- 
cious Preeaution ſ the Winter with a Harveſt peculiar 
to it, and preſents us with Fruits that are unknown in every 
other Seaſon. Thus is the Year render d a Circle 

of Blowers and Fruits. Part of this Cirele is frequently un- 
adorned with Plowers ;- but the Fruits 'never Teave any va- 
cant Spaces. You may demonſtrate this Truth, by taking a 
particular Survey of thoſe Productions that grace an Olltory 
in a regular Succeſſion ; and you will be ſenſible that this 
Liberality is never interrupted. 

Chevalier. Such a Garden as this 1 ſeems to be i perpetual 
Source bu 8 | note: * 

Prior. It is certainly an Enjoyment wel warth -ocuring, 
and * is more conſtr with the preſent Note 1 

3 a fine 


. 


| 

1 
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a fine Olitory. Reaſon therefore may ſometimes happen to 
correſpond with a reigning Faſhion. 

Chevalier. We have a Garden, intended for this Uſe at 
our Country-Seat ; but it muſt be laid out in ſome new Man- 
ner, becauſe nothing ever thrives in it. Be ſo good, Sir, 
as to let me know what Diſpoſition you would give it were 
the Ground yours. It forms a very ſpacious Square; but I 
am for ſpreading Peſtruction through the whole, and would 
then conſign it to your Management: You may extend your 
Lines, and plant it as you pleaſe, and have full Liberty to 
alter it in every Particular as you think proper. 

Prior. a 5 of Grogynd, upon which you would em- 
ploy me, may, 7 80 in ary F orm put 2 
Garden. | 

Chevalier. iy Architect thought i it the 88 Spot to 
form an agreeable Figure with the 1eſt ; and it will be dith- 
cult to apply it to any other Uſe. 

Prior, When a proper Situation for a Kitchen- Garden i is 
to be choſen, it is ſometimes ſaid, that we ought rather to 
have recourſe to a Gardener, than to an Architect; left the 
Confideration of mere Symmetry, and Commodiouſneſs of 
Proſpect, ſhould prove an Inducement to fix on a Soil that 
will create abundance of unavailing Expence to improve it 
into Fertility ; fince all the Culture and Induſtry you can 
employ upon it may perhaps be incapable of changing the 
Malignity of its Nature. I ſuppoſe the Plot of Land which 


you have commiſſion'd me to manage as I pleaſe is not fo. 


intractable; and I will now give you the proper Idea of a 
Kitchen-Garden, which can never be complete without theſe 
five different Advantages : A good Soil, a favourable Aſpect, 
a beautiful Diſtribution of the Ground, a ſufficient 


copigus Subject, and we will reſerve it, if you pleaſe, for 
our Entertainment to- morrow. Let us therefore finiſh our 
Walk at preſent, when we have read the firſt Paſſage, of 
Faniere's "a that preſents itſelf to our View . we 
open the Book. 

Chevalier. I perceive he is your Favourite Poet. 

Prior. He is the Author who gave me a Reliſh for Read- 
ing. when I was of your Age. The firſt Ideas that create 
agreeable Impreſſions in our Minds are always moſt perma- 
nent, and afford us the greateſt Pleaſure when we recollect 
them. » THE 
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of Water, and, a proper Choice of Plants. This is a, very 
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E are now to form a complete Olitory, 

and muſt therefore unite in one Plot a 
good Soil, a favourable Aſpect, a beautiful Diftribution, a 
Supply of Water, and a proper Choice of Plants, 

Prior. We have liberty to make the Model as perſect as 
we pleaſe in our Converſations, and may diſtribute all 'our 
Materials to the beſt Advantage. 

The Temperaments of Earth in veneral. may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into theſe three Claſſes ; Sand, Loam, 
and Clay. Sand is a Collection of ſolid, ſtony, Sand. 
and looſe Particles, of a roundiſh Form, and 
almoſt incapable of any Coheſion with each other. The 
Parts of this Earth, in proportion to their Enlargement and 


#* Toftru&ion de M. de la Quintinie, The Art of Husbandry, by 
J. 3 


E 4 Variation 
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Variation from à globular Figure, are gradually chan 
into Grave}, or-a'Conchof Pebbles Fheſe different — 
Seils a *bof -<Batts; Fire, Air; 
and all the Prireipſe& VF Vegetation, into their Tnterſtices ; 
but can never Tettin "ern foria ty" conſiderable Time, fince 
the putrimental Mixtures” flide* throvg * the Vacuities as 
eafily as they at firſt filled them ·¶ Ihe Cultivation therefore 


of this* Kind of Land is ſeldom productive of any fertile 
Effects. 


1 2 I +. 


Pure Barton the contrary is a Maſs of 
ber get little Clods, extremely fine, und probably of 
2 chbicaFForm, Awalfned Gr un jnttnite Con- 
junction with each other, and for continuing imbodisd in 
that anner. Whert"the' Earth i very Fontpact, and its 
conftitnent Particles are not fep#rated by any Cavities, it 
forms Soils of Clay, Matl, or Chalk, which retain the 
Juices they receive; but are not very tractable to the Impreſ- 
ſions of Water, Heat, and Air: The Fibres of Plants can 
h ipenetfate theſe Sib and-their Cultute is rendered 
very* cult, I may venture to'fay impradticable. 
. --Loam” or that Earth which is a Medium 
Long. 1 between Sand and Gay, is a” Powder 
152 t:51Twhich: FPartakes of the Plrancy cf Sand, and 
the Cbnftenee of pure Earth, and may be called a Com- 
poſitfon of minate banks Males ; ſomething ſpungy in their 
nature,” and eaſily diſunited by Labour. They readily open 
to the Influences of the Air, and are very retentive of what 
they Five. Plants ean ſhoot their Fibres into this Soil 
withdat a/ Obſtruftion; and are ere accommodated with 
a copious Nouriſhment. ' 
Chevalier. Happy is that Perſon, who can form is 
Kitchen: Garden in u Sf of this Nature, Which preſerves 


a Medium between compact And Light Earth. But how 


can we know whether the Land be fuitable for our purpoſe. 


Priar. That juſt Temperament of Son, which I call 


Loam, is manifeſted by the Plianey of the 
The Marks of Parts chat cotwpoſe it, and by the Vigour of 
2 gcod Soil. its Productions. Bat We too often cont with 
| a Difproportion in ts Qualities; and this 
Earth of an intermediate Nature may be Landy in ſeveral 
Degrees, without being Sand itſelf; or it may reſemble | 
Marl, without having any real Intermixture of that * 
go 
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Chevalier. When a Soil is either too len or too compact, 
are there no Methods of thoſe Deſects? 
Prior. Our Garden to correct. them with a 
Variety of | Manaxes ; SSR I meas ale” . e 
Earths or Compaſta, which they ſpread over Blanures. 
their Gardens to render hem fertil, They lay | 
Horle-Dung, which is light and dry on a Soil of Mould, 
whole little Clods are apt. to imbody with each other; and 
they appropriate to a ſandy Soil an Intermixture-of Cow- 
Dung. which is fat and binding: They endeavour by theſe 
Expedients to give Conkitence to the one, and Rarefaction 
. other, which is a 1 judicious and . profitable Pro- 
ceedin . 

Thick prietors of Thi whore indullrious, have re⸗ 
courſe to a Method ſtill more efficacious and durable in its 
Effects, fince it ſtrikes at the Cauſe of the Evil. They open 
the Ground to a certain Depth, either in their Garden or 
ſome adjoining Spot, and endeavour to find a Bed of Earth 
entirely different in its Qualities from the Land they would 
reQtify, They intermix and thicken a dry and ſandy Soil 

um with a proper Quantity of Mould, or at leaſt with a marihy 
der Earth, which is frequently no more than a black and bind. 
nd ing Loam. But they open and diſunite a marley Earth, 
m- by mixing it with a large Quantity either of River - Sand, or of 
eir that which is found in Subterranean Veins of Gravel. When 


en the Earths are thus blended together, they are thrown into 


Lat -Heaps till the different Ingredients have had Time to incor- 
of) porate in a proper Manner. The Beams of the Sun, the 
th Winds and Froſts, together with the conſtant Action of the 
Air, will complete the Preparation of the whole, and. we 
115 may then plant in a Sail entirely ne). 
es But as we acquire our Knowledge by very imper ſecl De- 
„ grees, and may be eaſily deseived in the Choice of Soil 
b. which appeared to us ſuſſiciently qualified to improve our 
11 own Land; it will be prudent to make the firſt. Experiments 
| on a ſmall Quantity of Earth, till we axe ſatisſied by very 
apparent Succeſs, that our Egdeavours to meliorate the 
whole will not be ineſſectul.1 


all che Ground of your Kiteben- Garden by cheſe Inter- 
mixtures; or whether you limit your Improvements to ſome 


particular Squares or the Trenches you appropriate - your 
5 rees 5 


As to other Circumſtantes, whether yon intend to fertilize 
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reeds; the two! eſſential Points are your permitting. the 
blended nig „tp e . Year at leaſt, before you be | 
_ gi plant zi dndy yt the Mixture not in a 
' Partimioniaus| Afannex;{butito the Depth of three or four 
— FeetrOttierwilepiyqur Frees and ſeveral Species even of 
your Hetbage, will inevitably periſh, when their Roots be- 
gin to penetrate into another Vein of Earth, which will 
ein thee by it inet Gd or parch them up by 
its Dryneſs. a | 
Cbeualier. Lam ſenſible that ur the Soils be intermixed 
to the Depth.you have mentioned, the good Qualities of the 
one will deform the Im of the other: But ſurely 
this mut occaſion a dreadful Expence. 
Prior alf the Garden-Plot be very extenſive the Attempt 
will certainly prove too chargeable : but there are other Ex- 
pedients to rectify part of its Defecis at a very moderate 
Ooſt. If the Soil, for Inſtance, be groſs and difficult to be 
moved, or ſpungy to an extreme Degree, the ſquare Com- 
— parrments of the Garden ſhould be a little raiſed toward the 
iddle, and ſunk at the Extremities into two 1mperceptible 
Slopes ; by which Means the Water that would chill the 
Beds, were it to remain upon them too long, flows off to- 
ward the Alleys, and may fink into ſuch a Drain as wall 
cConvey it to the Ditch that bounds the Garden. 
When the Soil happens to be dry and porous, the ſquare | 
Beds ſhould be funk a little lower than the Alleys, or it may 
be ſufficient to raiſe the Paths, higher than the Beds, in order 
to ſecure them a proper [Humidity in every Part, and to 
aftard the Herbs and Roots the Refreſhment of * Wa- 
terings. 
But whatever may be * Nature of the Land, we find 
an excellent Effect from clearing the Alleys of heir, Snow } 
in the Winter-Seaſon, and throwing it on the Beds, whoſe | 
Fertility is greatly improved by this Method. | 
Chevalier. Arethere any Soils incapable of being ren- |} 
dered fruitful? 
Prior. There are two Sorts, which it weld be better to 
abandon entirely, than riſk the Expence of a Kitchen-Gar- | 
den upon them. Theſe are the ſtony and the chalky Soils. 
Next to the Temperament of the Earth, which un- 
doubtedly merits the firſt Attention, ſince it is chiefly con 
ducive to tte Plenty and Flavour of the Productions of an 
8 £0 O.itory 
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Olitory, no Circumſtance is more important than the Situ- 
ation: And this may properly be {aid to be good, when it 
ſhelters the Garden fom incommoding Winds, and lays it | 
open to that Aſpe& of the Sun which is aubit beneficial. © | [ 
- Chevalier,” Are) not alt Winds injurious in Proportion to | 
their Violence ? How then dre their fatal. Effcfts to be g 
evaded ? A. moe. * Fi 
Prior. We at leaſt Mould endeavcur to be hefered fram | 
thoſe that are moſt pernicious ; I mean the Northern Blaſts, | 
or thoſe of the No#th-W2f; * and all tempeſtuous Winds, 
We may ſay of the firſt of theſe, what the Scripture de- 
clares with Relation to 4 vlctorious People, whom God in 
his Wrath cauſed to march forth . * The Land is as the Gar- 
den Eden befire them, and behind them a deſolate Wilder- 
neſs, The Country was a verdant Paradiſe before their Ap- 
proach, but was rendred a dreary Deſert by their Paſſage 
through it. The Breath of the North-Weft is not fo de- 
ſtructive as that of the Nortb-Eaſft Wind, but it checks 
every Plant that begins to bloom, and its Diſcontinuance 
is frequently preceded by a Tempeſt of Hail, which ia a 
few Moments lays waſte all the luxuriant Promiſes of the 
Spring. 

Tho' theſe two Winds are commonly the mot * 
of all, yet there are others to be dreaded in every, Situation 
we can poſſibly chooſe : We ought therefore to conſider thoſe 
particular Quarters which are productive of the moſt dan · 
gerous Blaſts ; and eſpecially the Quarters which — 
ſuch Storms as ſtrip the Trees of their Fruits. 

Chevalier, Of what Advantage is a Knowledge of this 
Nature? We may eaſily diſtinguiſh the Regions from 
whence - the Winds blow; bet how can ue prevent their 
Effects? 

Prior. A Kitchen-Garden may be defended from the In- 
ſa'ts of thoſe Winds that are moſt to be feared ; either by a 
loſty Wall or a - ſpacious Edifice, or we may cauſe theſe 
Blaſts to be intercepted by a large Wood which breaks all 

- their Force; and this is the Expedient practiſed in Ner- 
mandy and Britany: Or elſe we may form the Kitchen Gar- 


den under the Shelter oF a Hull, which ſhuts a all Avenucs 
to it. | 


* Joel ii, 3. Quaſi Hortus voluptatis coram eo, & gol hum foli- 
wdo deſerii. | 4 
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VER Tue Benefit of a fine Sunſhine" is as much to be Yefirel 
SE - br ſuch a Garden, as the noxious Winds are to be dreaded. 
A Sitkation co the South i ly the moſt eligible of any, 
unleſs your Land be extremely light and. thin; for it will 
— exhauſted by too much Heat. An Opening to the 
Faft is likewiſe more eſteemed than one to the Ve, but 2 
Northern Aſpect is the worſt of all, if it be not recompenſed 
by an excellent Temperament of Soil. 
Chevalier. 1 doubt a Plot of Land entirely expoſed to 
the cold Winds will never produce any Thing good. 
Prior. We, however, ſee ſome Inſtances to the co 
the admirable Wine of Sillery grows on the Dechvity of 
Ferxenai which flopes to the North, without the leaſt Shet- 
ter, andlyes obliquely to the Sun. 

Chevalier. What you have (obſerved, Sir, of the Situ- 
ation of a Garden in general, may certainly be faidof each 
particular Wall. The beſt Eſpaliers, thereſore, are thoſe 

which are viſited by a Southern Sun; and next to this Situa- 
tion we approve of a Wall placed to the'Fafft. Be ſo good 
as to inform me, Sir, to what Trees theſe Expoſures are ap- 
propriated, I have ſometimes ſeen Peaches and Pears that 
have been rather ſcorched than ripened, in a Poſition to the 
South. a 
Prior» A Southern Eſpalier i is reſerved for Winter Bon- 
chretiens, Muſcadine Grapes, and all thoſe Fruits that are 
not eaſily ripened, A Wall that fronts the riſing Sun is 
more proper for Peaches, Apricocks, and ſome Species of 
exquiſite and terder Pears, whoſe Colour we have an Incli- 
nation to heighten. A Weſtern Expoſure has likewiſe its 
Merit, but a Northern is the leaſt favourable of all, for the 
Sun, even in the longeſt! Days, can only viſit that, Quarter 
with a few ſcattered Rays, diveſted of their genial Warmth. 
Chevalier. His Lordſhip, the Count, gave me an Op- 
portunity of obſerving, that he had made every Wall in his 
Kitchen- Garden acceſſible to the Sun. Inſtead of cauſimg 
the four Walls directly to front the four Quarters of the 
World, he oppoſed to theſe Regions the four Corners that 
Join the Walls. In conſequence of which ' Diſpoſition, the 
riſing Sun warms the two Eſpaliers that unite in the Weſtern 
Point ; when he gains his Noon-day Height, he ſheds his 
Heat along the two Walls that join to the North ; and when 
he finks to the Ve, he darts his Rays on the Walls that 
point to the Eat. | Prior, 


to inform me uchat 


5 completed at a 
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Prior, All the Parts of ti Gard there his 
benign Impreffions, can ere Wall is corndavithoat uni- 
form” Verdure. St XII stansg ef S002 203 of nα,i ? 
As the y ahatite ful tb ton pruper Ex- 
poſares, peculiarly relate tothe ipal leis h Oarui is taken to 
ſtrengthen the Reflexion the wig 2v6ry' White 
and fmoeoth Parget, which exaftly- cloſes alifthe Cavities 
that would otherwiſe indlbibtoortdefle&t the Light 1 
_ Chevalier, The ſame Expedithtchabesaway Nats, Mice, 
Dormice,” and all noxious Animats; and cel them to 
ſearch elſewhere for ĩhüfrl Prey A muſt no Si defire you 
ar Wodd is uſed for ther Lattice 
Work which fuſtains the: Efpalier, "and! beamifiesrthewwhole 
Garden. 4 arr ary an 5 4 290" bas Fe 
Prior. The Heartvof Oakvor' Chelnet da rated to 
this Uſe, and the whole ought to be well-Jomed and pre- 
ſerved from putrifying, by being painted firft with 4 Lay of 


— 


white Lead, and aſterward with two Lays of — 
Green liquified inta an Gilt Such a Lattice Work as this 


will laſt between thirty; andforty Vears. 

Cbevalier. By what Means, Sir, could you form che Eſ- 
paliers of your Priory into ſuch an elegant Air, 2 the 
Aid of Lattice- Work? 

Prior. I had recourſe to the fame Expedient which is now 
practiſed by ſeveral Perſom of Taſte. Inſtead of the Lat- 
tice of Wood. Work, which frequently affords a Retreat to a 
Number of Enemies, wemnyformwLattice of large Wires, 
which proves as fervicaable and laſtiig as the _ and is 
very motlerate\ Ex pence. 

Chevalier. As look oe nc of the Door that 
opens into the Melon- Ground, I obſerve the Top of the 
Walls covered through their ar whole Extent with a Kind * 
little Root, of whofe Uſe : um entirely ignorant. 

Prir. A Gentleman of che Army who has long ade 
the Cultivatiom of Fruits his Amuſement, amidſt his Soli- 


tude in Times of Peate, and whoſe extraordinary Succeſs 


rer ders him worthy to be fecommended as a Model, has 
added to the Parget ind Lat ice- Work ſuch 4 Kind of 
Pent houſe as is rarſed upon that Wall, and its Function is 


to complete the Efficacy of good Situations. Several ſmall 


Bars of Iron or Wood about two Foot long are inſerted 
*horizortally into the upper Part of the Wall, and at a * 
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gular Diftance from each ðther, in order to ſupport one or 
two Planks, which are to be removed whenever we are diſ- 
poſed to afford the Leaves a proper "Refreſhment of Rains 
and Dews. This Roof, by intercepting the Action of the 
Ait above, prevents the Tree from ſhooting that way with 
any extraordinary Vigour, and cauſes it to expand to the 
Right and Left. It likewiſe effectually covers the Eſpaliers 
during the ſevere Froſts, and ſhelters the Buds and Fruits 
from the Inclemency of Hail-Showers. In a Word, it pre- 
_ ſerves the upper Part of the Tree from the Drippings of the 
Wall, which by falling perpetually on the ſame Branches, 


either rot or hollow them, and cauſe a glutinous Fluid to be 
ſhed over them, 


When the Poſitions and Incloſure have been 
The Diſtr buti- Properly regulated the Diſtribution of the 

on of the Plot. whole Plot is the next Circumſtance to be con- 
| ſidered. It may be divided into two, four, 
or fix Squares formed with Cut-work, and ſurrounded 
large Alleys. But inſtead of theſe ſquare Diviſions, the 
whole may be parcelled out into four Triangles, ſeparaled by 
two Alleys that correſpond with the Figure of St. And: eus 
Croſs. The Centre is adorned either with a pleaſing Foun- 
tain, or the ample Round of a Baſon. 

We think it natural to behold a very ſpacious Alley when 
we firſt advance into the Garden, and if the Entrance be 
exactly in the Middle which is moſt regular, the Diſtribu- 
tion into Squares will then ſeem neceſlary, in order to 
preſent a fine Alley in Front, and another in a tranſverſe 
Line to the View of thoſe who enter. If we are obliged to 
place the Entrance into the Kitchen-Garden in ſome Corner, 
we may then have recourſe to the croſs Diviſion, that we 
may enjoy at our firſt Approach the ſudden Proſpect of 
three Alleys: namely, thoſe that run parallel with the two 
Walls, and that which traverſes the Triangles. But fince 
the Extremity of theie Pieces would disſigure the Ground- - 
Plot by their pointed Forms, we uſually bend them into a 
Semicircle, which enlarges the Place, and gives che Entrance 
a more graceful Air. | | 

© Chevalier. I am very much ſurprized to ſee a Diſtance of 
ſeven or eight Feet left between the Walls and the Border 
of the Alleys. — 1 


Priar. 


- 
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Pri. That Vacancy is intended for the Cultivation of 
ſeveral forward Piants or difterent Kinds, in a Shelter from 
injurious Air, and beneath the Reflexion of the Sun-Beams, 
and the beneficial Effects of the Compoſt, the Culture, and 
the frequently repeated Waterings, are always imparted to 
the Roots of the adjoining Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier. I imagined this Tract of Ground had been 
entirely loſt; but I now perceive you can employ it to a 
double Advantage. 3 

Prior. Let us return to the Squares. The Border that 
ſurrounds them, and in which ſeveral buſhy Dwarf - Trees 
are diſpoſed, is adjuſted by the Verge of the Alley on the 
one Side; and on the other, by the Track which limits the 
Beds that are formed in the inward Space of thoſe Squares. 

Chevalier. I fee the Dwarf Trees are planted at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from the Verge of the Alley, and very 
near the Beds in the Square ; but would not they have pre- 
_ duced a better Effect, if they had been diſpoſed exactly in 

the Middle of their own Bed? | 

Prior, They are ranged at the Diſtance of five Feet from 
the Verge, that the Branches may not encroach upon the 
Alley when they are expanded into their full Growth ; and 
as to the Track next the Square it may be then ſtruck farther 
in, by diminiſhing the Length of the Beds which are bounded 
by it. 

Chevalier. I have ſeen ſome fine Kitchen-Gardens, where 
the large Pieces were edged with Lines of Box ; but all the 
Borders in this Garden are compoſed of uſeful Plants. 

Prior. There is ſome Oeconomy in this Method. The 
Growth of Box fills up a Space of Ground to little Pur- 
poſe : It is likewiſe a voracious Plant, and requires much 
tending. Are not theſe Borders therefore garniſhed to 
more Advantage with Plants that are uſeful, and afford us 
proper Ingredients for Sallads, or at leaſt are valuable for 
their Scents, or ſome medicinal Quality they poſſeſs ? Here 
you may ſee a long File of Terragon, and there a Range of 
Lavender is ſtretched out. One Alley may be bordered with 

Parſley, and another with {weet Baſil or ſalutary Worm- 
wood, or fragrant Marjoram. Sage and Savoury frequent- 
ly riſe in one Line, and Pimpernel blooms in the ſame 
Bed with odorous Thyme. Borders are likewiſe formed of 
Strawberry Plants, and Violets may have the ſame Diſtri- 
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bution, in order to accommedate wsrwith' a Sy rup in their 


proper Scaſonss. e e 1694306 1 

Thoſe Alleys that are leaſt neceſſary are ſometimes or- 
namented with Turf, or a Verdure of Strawberry- Trees. 
A «croſs Alley, that is but little frequented, may be em 
belliſhed by a Line of double Hollyhocks running through 
the middle; and in ſome other Walk of the like nature 
you may plant Poppies, and rear the Seeds of the Ane- 
mone, the Ranunculus, the Violet, and Stockgillyflower. 
Theſe unexpenſive Foreſts of Flowers will beautify a uſe- 
leſs Plot of Land, at the ſame time that they are a Semi- 
nary for the Parterre. 

The Ground that forms the Squares ſhould be diſtributed 
into Beds four Feet in Breadth, and ſeparated from each 
other by a Foot-wide Path. Such a Diſpoſition enables 
the Gardener to extend his Hand to the middle of each 
Bed, and to cultivate the whole Plantation without any 
difficulty. a 

Chevalier. At a little Diſtance from this Garden is a 
Spot of Ground, which the Gardener has appropriated to 
ſeveral Species of eſculent Plants ; but the Beds are form'd 
in a manner that ſeem'd entirely new to me; they riſe 
very high on one fide, and deſcend in an eaſy Slope on the 
2 What may be the Advantage of ſuch a Diſpo- 
ition ? 

Prior. 'They are properly call'd Shelving Beds ; and you 
may obſerve their Aſcent is to the North, and their De- 
clivity to the South. I will now acquaint you with their 
Uſe. If the Land be too moiſt or cold, and eſpecially if 
it lyes open to bleak Winds, this Method of diſpoſing the 
Beds in a Slant is very commodious, but too much neg- 
lected at preſent. As this Figure is uniform through the 
whole Extent of the Beds, it is intirely inoffenſive to the 
Eye ; and as the Water muſt unavoidably trickle into the 
Path, the Beds will conſequently. be render'd -more dry. 
The ſhelving Form of the Earth qualifies the Surface for 
receiving the Sun-beams almoſt in a perpendicular Direc- 
tion, which ſtrengthens the Reflexion, and redoubles the 
Heat. A third Advantage, and which perhaps is ſuperior 
to the other two is, that the rapid Sweep of Hail and 
North-Eaſt Winds being conſiderably weaken'd by the 
back part of theſe elevated Beds, will be leſs prejudicial as 
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the Plants, which lye concealed from Inſult on the de- 


ſcending Side. Theſe flanting Beds are an Imitation of 
the vaſt Garden of Nature,where the Almighty Hand, that 
diſpenſes Vegetation and Growth to Plants, has ranged 
them on Hills and Declivities at due Intervals of Diſtance, 
that the ſolar Rays may be reflected with more Vigour 
upon the green Productions, which without this benign 
Aid would ſeldom advance to Maturity in the temperate 
Climes. 

But as advantageous ſoever as the-Diſ- 
poſition of your Garden in all its parts water, 
may prove, it will be impoſſible for you 
to fertilize the Whole, . you have — 8 
ply of Water, that can always be diſtributed through every 
Quarter of the Garden. 

Chevalier. How delightful it is to be able, as in this 
Place, to diffuſe with one Turn of a Cock 


the Stream of a limpid Spring to the Side- $pring-Waters 


board, the Kitchen, the Baſon in the Par- 
terre, and the Ciſterns in the Olitory! 

Prior. Though this kind of Water, when it has ſettled 
and been warm'd by the Air, is render'd very fit to facili- 
tate the Progreſs of the Sap in Plants, I ſhould have as 
much Efteem at leaſt for River-Water, 95 
which, as it conſtantly receives the vola- River- Water. 
tile Salts, and other Influences of the Air, 
mult needs be very ſalutary to Plants. Reer 
Well-Water is the worſt of all, becauſe its 
Chilneſs is apt to prove fatal to the Roots; and a Garden- | 
er ſhould be very cautious of cxaploying it, all he has karſt 
expoſed it-to tes Air. 70 1 

Chevalier. Do you approve the Uſe of Gifterns ? 

P+ior. Ciſtern-Water is only a Collection 


of Rain, and is extremely light. It may Ciſterns. 
even be render'd a very Wwholeſom Drink, | 


when we are capable of preſerving it in its due Purity. 

But whether there be a ſufficient Supply of other Water, 
or not, it is certainly a good Precaution to fink a Ciſtern 
in thoſe Terraſſes, on Which it is uſual to build fine rural 
Seats for the Benefit of a ſalutary Air and an open Proſpect. 
A large Ciſtern will collect in an Inſtant all the Water that 
has ſhed upon your Building, and pour'd * 
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Courts by a tranfient Storm; and it always accommodates 
you with a Reſervoir in caſe of Fire. It is likewiſe a cer- 


tain Reſource, when a dry Seaſon has exhauſted the Wells 


and Springs, and it proves an admirable Fluid for water- 
ing of Plants. The Slime and nitrous Particles which are 
ſwept by the Water from the Roof and other Parts of the 
Habitation, fink to the bottom of the Ciſtern, and form a 
Sediment, which the Gardener prefers to all kinds of 
Compoſt and Manures whatever, with reſpect to fortify- 
ing the Plants that thrive, or re-animating thoſe that 
droop. b 
: Theſe Preparations qualify the Ground 
The Choice of for the Reception of the young Plant, with 
Trees. which you propoſe to embelliſh it. But 
| you muſt be very circumſpect in this Par- 
ticular, left you ſhould happen to be deceived in the Pur- 
chaſe of your Trees, and be obliged to wait ſeven or eight 
Years for the Fruit of a Pear-Tree, which muſt afterward 
be rooted up. 

Chevalier. Are there not ſome ſure Marks by which we 
may know the Species, before we ſee the Fruit? 

Prior. There are ſeveral Species which reſemble each 
other ſo much in their Wood and Foliage, that they fre- 
quently deceive the moſt ſkilful Perſons. We can never be 
too diffident of the preſuming Ignorance of diſhoneſt Gar- 
deners, as well as of the Miſtakes of thoſe who haye the 
greateſt Probity, and likewiſe of the Abuſe that reigns in 
the Names of Fruit-Trees. What the Pariſians call the 
Queen Claudia is known by the Name of the Green Apri- 
cock at Tours; at Roan it is the Gay Green, and at FYitri ® 
the Dauphin-Plamb. The ſame Diverſity prevails with 


reſpect to other Fruits, and they are frequently called by 
different Names in Gardens of the ſame Neighbour- 


hood. 


Chevalier. At this rate indeed we can never know what 


we buy; but is there no Remedy for ſuch an Inconvent- 
ence ? 


Prior. The beſt Courſe we can take will be to lay out 
our Money in thoſe Places that are moſt in Repute, and to 


* A Village a League diſtant from Paris, and famous for the fineſt 
Nurſeries in France, . 4 
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explain ourſelves in ſuch a manner as may prevent all Equi- 
vocation. We ſhould afterward be eariy in grafting, iff a 
Nurſery, a great number of thoſe Species that are moſt 
approved. It is likewiſe a ſafe Expedient to depoſit ſome 


of the fineſt Plants of the' Nurſery, in Wicker Baſkets, in 


order to be replaced in the room of thoſe whoſe Decay 
would interrupt that agreeable Order and Succeſſion of 


Fruits which you may be defirous of ſecuring. 


Chevalier. When we deſign to plant Eſpaliers and Dwarf 
Trees, what particular Space ſhould be left between them ? 
J here obſerve, that all the Trees are twice as diſtant from 
each other, as they are in any other Place that I have 
ſeen. - | | 

Prior. This Diſpoſition has -been obſerved, becauſe the 
Temperament of the Soil is excellent; had it been lean, 
and not very fertile, the Trees would have been planted 
nearer. to each other. 3 5 

Chevalier. I ſhould think the contrary Practice would be 
moſt proper; for why ſhould we expect the Earth to be 
moſt fertile when it has leaſt Nouriſhment to 7 

Prior. I will firſt give you the Particulars of the preſent 
Method, and then acquaint you with the Reaſons for pur- 
ſuing it. oof os 

When we plant againſt a low Wall of } 
about ſeven or eight Feet in Height, the A low Wall, 
Trees are diſpoſed at a much greater Di- 1 
ſtance from each other than they are againſt a higher Wall, 
that ſo they may be expanded without any Confuſion, and 
to afford them on each Side the Enjoyment of that Liberty 
which is denied them at the Top. e 

When the Wall is twelve or fifteen Feet 5 
high, the Plantation may be ſet thicker, A bigh Wall. 
by placing a Dwarf. Tree between” two | 
other Trees of a larger Growth, which will embelliſh the 
Wall, and render every part of it profitable. 

But no Circumſtance is ſo proper to determine the juſt 
Diſtance of the Trees, as the Temperament of the Soil. If 
the Wall be low, and the Ground very good, the Pear and 
Peach-Trees ſhould be planted at the Diſtance of nine Feet 
from one another; and as the Apricock and Plumb-Trees 
ſhoot into a more luxuriant Growth, their Interval ſhould 
be twelve Feet. If the Soil be but indifferent, ls Space 
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between them ought to be leſs by three Feet; ſo that thoſe 
of the ſirſt Claſs ſhould grow within fix Feet of each other, 
and thoſe of the ſecond within nine. If the Wall be lofty, 
and the Soil excellent, the tall and ſhort Stocks are ſepa- 
rated by a Width of fix Feet; but if the Ground be not 
extraordinary, they may be planted thicker, and — Feet 
will be a ſufficient Extent for the intermediate 8 

Chevalier. I am impatient to know the Reaſon of this 
Method. 

Prior. It is this: The Fruits generally ſpring from lit- 
tle weak Branches, which die for the moſt part at the Ex- 
piration of a few Years. The ſtrong and vigorous Branches 
run all into Wood, and their Fruit is too {mall to be valua- 
ble. If your Trees lengthen their Roots in an excellent 
Soil, and are only allowed a ſmall Space for the Expanſion 
of their Branches, you will be obliged to lop theſe, to pre- 
vent their encroaching upon the Boughs of the neighbouring 
Eſpaliers. This Contraction of their Growth will render 
them exceeding vigorous, but it will likewiſe eauſe them 


to run into Wood; whereas when they extend themſelves : 


in their natural manner they ſhoot out a Proſuſion of little 
Branches, proper for bearing Fruit. The Bſpaliers expand 
but little in a lean or indifferent Soil, and therefore: they 
ought to be planted cloſer to each other. © 

We' are not confined to ſo much Strifnefs in the Diſpo- 
fition of Dwarfs, and the Diſtance between them may be 
very moderate in a rich Soil; becauſe they are not branch- 
ed out on two Sides only, like the Eſpaliers, but twell into 
a round Cireumference. 

Chevalier. Do you approve of the Method of extending 
the Branches of Vines _ the Tops of Walls, and above 
the -Efpaliers? 

Prior. When (theſe laſt are young, the Vine may very 
operly fill the Vacancy, in order to refreſh you with its 
Fruit, as well as with its Verdure. 

Chevalier. 1 obſerve, when Perſons are preparing to 
rn they always fink very deep Trenches ; and I ſhould 


glad to know, Sir, what Rule they follow in that Parti- 
cular ? 


Prior. The Gardeners, when they are » 

Preparations for Plant Eſpaliers, begin with opening 
Plancing, Trench ſix Feet wide, and three in dept, 
along 
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along the Extent of the Wall. But when they plant 
Dwarfs; the Trench ſbould be eight Feet in breadth, with 
the former unleſs it be continued from one End of 
the Garden to the other. 

Chevalier. Do theſe Dwarfs require a larger Quantity of 
good Soil than the Eſpaliers? Or for what Reaſon are they 
allowed eight Feet in the Breadth of their Trenches? 
Priar. The Eſpalier, which is faſtened to the Wall, de- 
flects its Roots from it, and requires an Extent of ſix Feet, 
in order to ſhoot them out on the other Side: But the 
Dwarf, which is placed in the middle of the Trench, has 
not more than four Feet of good Earth on either Side for - 
the Accommodation of its Roots; and were the Breadth of 
the Trench leſs, the Roots would plunge too ſoon into a 
bad Earth. - | 
If the Earth which is dug out-of the Trench happens to 
be good, it ought to be inverted when it is thrown in; but 
if it be only indifferent, the Trench ſhould be filled up 
with other Earth that has been prepared for ſome time: 
Chevalier. One would wiſh to be certain of a good Soil 
for Planting. 
Prior. The next Circumſtance to be regulated is the pro- 
per Treatment of the Roots and Branches of the intended 
Plantation. Trees extend their Roots under the Earth; 
that by the Mediation of their Fibres they may imbibe the 
Water, which, together with the Salt, contains. the Oil and 
other Principles of their Nouriſhment, They extend their 
Branches at the ſame time into another Fluid; which is 
the Air, that they may be impregnated, and chiefly by the 
Inſtrumentality of their Leaves, with the freſh Steams and 
volatile Spirits that are conſtantly floating in it. The 
Leaves therefore render the ſame Offices to the Branches, 
as the Roots receive from the Fibres. . And hence it fol- 
lows, that if you tranſplant a Free with the Earth that ad- 


| heres to its Roots, as is daily practiſed at preſent, you may 


leave all or part of its Foliage upon it. The Leaves are 
one of the beft Expedients tor recruiting the Tree with 
the Humidity it loſt in the Day-time, by Tranſpiration ; 
and poſſibly, for diffuſing to the Extremity of the Roots a 
Warmth, as well as a Stream of Air, whoſe Action and 
Elafticity may give Motion to the Sap. It is evident by 
Experience, that the Leaves which are left on the Tree 


con- 
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contribute to the Invigoration of its Roots, and the Speedi- 


neſs of its Growth. But if the Roots have been uncover d, 
and diveſted of the Earth with which they were ſurround- 


ed, the Tree is then too weak to nouriſh all the Branches 


after its Tranſplantation ; and it would be of no Conſe- 
quence to leave it its Foliage, which wall be all ſhed in a 
ew Days. It will be neceſſary therefore to lop off the 
Head, or at leaſt to ſhorten all the Branches very conſide- 
rably, that the Root, which at firſt is only employed in 
repairing its Loſſes, and whoſe Operations are then very 
languid, may have only Buds to nouriſh, inſtead of 
Branches; and may be in a Condition to tranſmit to them, 
by degrees, ſuch a Quantity of Juices as will protrude a Set 
of vigorous Sprouts. 

Chevalier. But what would be the Conſequence, ſhould 
all the Branches be kept on the'Tree we tranſplant ? 

Prior. The Sap, being too weak to produce capital 


Branches, would operate in thoſe of the ſmalleſt Dimenſi- 


ons, and ſupply them with Fruit the enſuing Year. The 
Tree might deceive us by its plaufible Appearance; but as 
it would be unproductive of large Branches, which are its 
only Reſource, and the Baſis of the Fruit-Branches ; it 
would be incapable of — into a Head, and muſt 
therefore ſhrink to a Minuteneſs, and remain extremely 
languid, till at laſt it will be neceſſary to root it up. The 
Practice of lopping off the Head of a Tree, when it is not 
immediately tranſplanted with its adhering Earth, is not 
to be conteſted. | 

The Roots have been formerly confidered in the ſame 
manner; and Monſieur de la Quintinie is almoſt as ſevere 
to them, as he is to the Branches. It is with ſome Diffi- 
culty that he conſents to leave two or three of them on the 
Plant; and he limits their largeſt Extent to ten or twelve 
Inches. This Method of his is fill practiſed in many 
Places. : 

Chevalier. May we be allowed to deviate from it, fince 
he paſſes for an Oracle in Gardening: 

Prior. The World undoubtedly has great Obligations to 
him; but the Virtugſi of the firſt Claſs, and particularly 
Meſſieurs 4e Normand *, F ather and Son, who ſucceeded 
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Monfieur de la Quintinie, have diſcover'd by a Series of 
Experiments, repeated with all imaginable Accuracy, that 
if a Tree be planted with all its ſound Roots, it will thrive 
much better, and will ſyeedily acquire a Vigour very dif- 
ferent from that of its Neighbour, which was planted 
with a few Roots cut ſhort. And when the contrary has 
at any time happen'd, they have always diſcover'd an evi- 
dent Cauſe of this Irregularity, which did not reſult from 
any Circumſtance of more or leſs Roots. 

Chevalier. We ſuſtain no Riſque, when we act upon the 
Credit of ſuch Authorities. 

Prior. We may then conclude, that the ſafeſt Method of 
tranſplanting Trees is to preſerve all their ſound Roots; 
and we may likewiſe ſuffer the fibrous Roots+to remain, 
when they appear freſh and vigorous. When the Roots 
begin to exert their Functions, they will certainly furniſh 
more Sap and Aliment, than could be ſupplied, were their 
Number reduced to two or three. Tis Prudence therefore 
not to pay ſuch an implicit Regard to a rept difficult and 
incommodious Rules, as to deſtroy thoſe Roots which are 
as good as any we can deſire, and to wait a length of 
Time for others, while we already poſſeſs thoſe that are 
ſufficient 4. 

When the Places for the ſeveral Trees have been mark- 
ed out and open'd, each Plant is laid near the Aperture 
into which it is afterward to be inſerted. 

Chevalier. Should not the Bottom of every Hollow be 
cover'd with ſome Compott ? 6 

Prior. All judicious Planters intirely diſapproye that 
Method : For as the Salts of that Manure would be per- 
petually deſcending below the Roots, they conſequently 

| Bray And as the Roots would be in- 
volved in a corrupting Sediment, they would undoubtedly 
be endanger'd by that Putrifaftion. The Compoſt would 
likewiſe prevent the Earth from binding about the Roots 
ſo cloſely as it ought, and would form large Vacuities by 


the Diſſipation of its own Subſtance; by which means the 


fibrous Roots would languiſh, for want of a proper Soil to 
faſten upon, But the Affair is different with reſpect to 


Ke Stultum eſt amittere radices quas habemus, ut acquiramus novas. 
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Litter and other Manures that are diſpoſed round the Stem 
of the Tree, and above the Surface of the Earth ; for then 
the Salts and Juices deſcend in a beneficiaF manner to the 
Roots. of the young Plant; and whe Cc ſo placed is 
often render'd a neceſſary Covering to ſecure the tender 
Tree from the immoderate Penetration of Froſt, and the 
Breath of ſcorching Winds, which would be fatal to it in 
the very firſt Heats. 
Chevalier. It were to be wiſhed this Compoſt had a 
more agreeable Appearance in a Garden. | 
Prior. It is uſually cover'd over with a thin Surface of 
Earth, which conceals its Deformities. 
VIP What Seaſon is fet apart for Planting ? 
Prior. Every one declines it, when the 
The Seaſon for Earth is impregnated with too much Rain, 
Planting. . becauſe it is then apt to conſolidate about 
| - the Roots, which renders them incapable 
of ſhooting their Fibres into ſo impliant a Maſs. The 
uſual Seafon fon Planting continues from the Beginning of 
November to the Middle of March. In lean Soils the Month 
of November is thought proper for planting, that the Trees 
may continue to ſhoot their Fibres, — gain ſome Ad- 
vance during the Remainder. of Autumn. But in ſtron 
Soils, where an immoderate Humidity would be j TING 
to the young Tree in the depth of Winter, Plantin 
deferr'd to the Month of February, or even to March. 8 
of thefe two Seaſons is Reni choſen for tranſplanting 
unfruitful Trees, and they have frequently been render d 
fertile by a mgre Change of Situation; which is a Cir- 
cumſtance that favours a Surmiſe I always-entertain'd, that 
the Piminution of the Quantity, and the impetuous Flow 
of the Sap, accommodates its Operations more effectually 
to the ſmalleſt Branches, where the Fruit- Buds are lodged. 
The moſt eſſential Circumſtance in tranſplanting, and 
eſpecially great Trees, is to render the Earth very compact, 
and to form it round the Roots with the Hand thro their 
whole Extent. The Water which is poured upon it; when 
the Gardeners plant in the Spring-Seaſon, dilates the Soil, 
and caufes it to deſcend and enfold the Roots ; but when 
they plant in Autumn, they are diſcharged from the La- 
bour of Mm. by the Winter-Seafon, which will al- 
ways be ſufficiently liberal in chat Particular. by 
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The Cou Nr. The CHEVALIER, 


Count. HES E, my dear Chevalier, are the 
| Memoirs the Prior has ſent us for our 
Entertainment, while he is obliged to 

be abſent for a few Days. 

Chevalier. I ſee they relate to grafting and pruning of 
Trees; and as this is a Work already completed to my 
Hands, I ſhall add it to the Papers that contain my former 
Remarks. 5 

Count. We will have the Pleaſure of reading it together: 
But before we proceed to the Cultivation of Trees and 
Eſculent Plants, I would acquaint you with ſome Appenda- 
ges that are neceſſary to an Olitory, to aid it in its Func- 
tions, and to preſerve its Productions. Have the Fruit. 
Garden, the Orchard, the Nurſery, and the ſeveral ſorts 
of Green - Houſes been deſcribed to you ? 
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Chevalier. I only know them by Name. 
Count, Let us begin with the Fruit- 
The Fruit-Gar- Garden. Tt frequently happens, that the 
den. Walls of the Otttory-are” far from being 
ſufhcient for all the favourzble Expoſures 
that may be neceſſary, Thoſe Fruits which are riper'd 
with Difficulty are not the only Productions that need the 
Eſpalier : The Peach, without that Aſſiſtance, would nej- 
ther be ſhaped nor. colour'd as we could wiſh. The moſt 
excellent Species of Pears, as the Beurre, the Burgamot- 
Craſane, the Saint-Germain, the Virgoleuſe, and ſeveral 
others, are tao large to be fully expoſed to the Wind, be- 
cauſe they will fall with the leaſt Shock. Early Cherries, 
White Primordian, and Violet Perdrigon-Plumbs, will only 
thrive on Eſpaliers. 

In order to fecure a Quantity and Succeffion of thoſe 
Fruits we are deſirous to obtain, it will be proper to re- 
ſerve a Piece of Ground, like this before us, on one ſide 
of the Olitory, and where the „ er of Regularity is 
altogether unneceſſary. It ſhould be choſen with an Aſ- 
pect to the Eaft or the South, and ſinking, if poſſible, into 
a gentle Declivity. . Several little Walls muſt be raiſed 
ſeven or eight Feet in Height, and which, in Conjunction 
with the general Encloſure, will form Poſitions of all kinds. 
They ought likewiſe to be ſo near each other, as to con- 
center a glowing Heat, and at the ſame time to be diſ- 
poſed at ſuch a mutual Diſtance as will prevent them from 
thading each other. The additional Conveniences of ſhelv- 
ing Roofs, and Coverings of Straw, will eaſily preſerve the 
Fruits from chilling Froſts and Storms of Hail; and we 
may be certain of gathering all ſorts of Fruits, of a moſt 
engaging Beauty, and even in thoſe Years when a Dearth 
reigns in every other Part. 

- The Orchard is the ſecond Appendage 
The Orchard. to an Olitory; and we may take a Walk 
in this, if you are ſo diſpoſed, Sir. a 

Chevalier. As ruſtic as it appears, I think it exceedingly 


agreeable ; but if the Fruit-Garden be ſuch a ſure Reve- 


nue, what ſhould prevent it from being enlarged, fince it 

would certainly be preferable to an Orchard ? 
Count. The Orchard is appropriated to thoſe large Trees 
which we can't conveniently be without; and the * 
ity 
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ity of Fruits appear more amiable, and are enriched with 
finer Flavours, when they grow naturally in the open Air, 
and on Trees of lofty Stems ; whether a free Circulation off 
Air be moſt advantageous to them, or that the Sap of a 
Tree which has never been pruned, by being diſtributed 
into a greater Number of Branches of all Dimenſions, aids 
their Fertility, and produces a Growth of more delicate 
Fruit. But as the lofty Trees, which we have ſo much 
reaſon to multiply, are commonly productive of bad Ef- 
fects in an Olitory, where their Shade may be injurious to 
the Herbage and Eſpaliers, they are conſigned to the Or- 
chard, where we generally plant thoſe Pears that are much 
eſteemed for their melting Pulp, and would be apt, to grow 
mealy and inſipid on an Eſpalier, for want of a free Cur- 
rent of Air. Such, for Inſtance, are the Dean's Pear, the 
Beſy de la Motte, and the Green Sugar-Pear. 

We likewiſe confign to the Orchard all thoſe Pears, 
whoſe immoderate Size preſerves them from being injured 
by bluſtering Winds; and Pear-Trees ſucceed better in that 
Situation, than when they are contracted into Dwarfs, or 
diſpoſed along the Eſpalier. The Neapolitan Medlar, the 
Filberd, and ſome Mulberry- Trees, have alſo their Places 
aſſigned them in the Orchard, to furniſh us with Variety 
in each Seaſon. | 

Chevalier. I wiſh your Lordſhip would inform me, why 
the Arrangement of the Trees is interrupted toward the 
End of the Orchard, where I obſerve a Multitude of Plants 
crowded thick together ? 

Count. You are looking upon the Nur- 
ſery, whoſe Function is to recruit the Or- The Nurſery. 
chard, the Fruit-Garden, and the Olitory. | 
We there raiſe a numerous Progeny of young Plants, which 
are reſerved to ſupply whatever we are obliged to root up 
In any other part. Some of theſe Plants are propagated 
from the Kernels, or Stones of Fruitz ; and though, when 
they are advanced in their Growths, their Productions may 
be excellent, they will yet be ſomething wild in their Na- 
ture; and we ſhall find it neceſſary to reſorm them by the 
Graft. Others have been raiſed from Shoots, or Slips, cut 
from wild Stocks in the Woods, and whoſe Fruits have a 
harſh Flavour. A third fort are the wild Stocks themſelves, 
improved by Grafting, in the manner you will find de- 
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ſcribed in your Memoirs. The Generality of theſe laſt are 
earthed in Baſkets ; but do you know for what Reaſon, 
Sir? 

Chevalier. I think I recollect it, my Lord. It is in order 
to have a Tree ready formed, and in a Condition to be 
tranſplanted into the Place of one that is decayed ; by which 
Means the Vacancy may be filled without any Delay, and 
we are in no Danger of being deceived. But I ſhould be 
glad to know whether the Choice of a Tract of Ground for 
the Nurſery requires any peculiar Attention? 

Count. If the Soil ſhould happen to be lean and unſub- 
ſtantial, its Productions will be weak and languiſhing, and 
their Indiſpoſition can never be remedied, On the other 
Hand, it ought not to be extremely rich, or manured to an 
conſiderable Degree; and its Quality ſhould be a Medium 
between thoſe Extremes. It ought to be inferior in ſome 
Degrees to the Soil, into which the young Trees are after- 
ward to be tranſplanted, that the Tranſition from one to the 
other, which 1s apt to impair them, may be ſpeedily re- 
trieved by the Goodneſs of a new Aliment, and that they 
may not degenerate by paſſing from a good Soil, to one that 
is leſs ſo. 

While the young Plants are in the Nurſery, they are con- 
fined to a contracted Space, and muſt be governed by very 
ſtrict Rules. They are diſpoſed in Lines three Feet diſtant 
from each other; but the youngeſt are planted ſtill cloſer, 
that we may be as ſparing of the Ground as poſſible, and 
likewiſe that we may invigorate their Stems, by not per- 
mitting their Foliage to expand in full Liberty. When they 
are habituated by the Conſtraint of this firſt Culture, to the 
Form we propoſed to give them, they are allowed a more 
honourable Rank, among Trees of an advanced Growth; 
and inſtead of languiſhing when they leave their ſoft Situa- 
tion, they are ſeen to improve immediately after their Tranſ- 
plantation from the Nurſery, and then experience the Ad- 
vantage of a free Air and a good Eſtabliſhment. 

I believe it will now be proper far us to turn back toward 
the Houſe. 


Chevalier. Your Lordſhip makes our Walk a little of the 
ſhorteſt to Day. : 


Count. I have no Intention to leave you as yet, Sir, but 
am willing to let you ſee the different Repoſitories that are 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to preſerve the Productions of the O- 

litory. The firſt that occurs to us on this Oc - The Fruitery; 
caſion, is the Fruitery. Several Expedients 

have been reſorted to for the Preſervation of Fruits as lon 
as poſſible; and I believe there are Secrets for the Accom- 
pliſhment of that Deſign: But till ſome Perſon ſhall pleaſe 
to favour us with the Diſcovery, if they indeed be real we 
muſt conterit ourſelves with the Fruitery, as the beſt Con- 
trivance we have at preſent, for the Preſervation of our 
Fruits through all the Months of the Winter-Seaſon, in 
which they were intended to regale us. You are ſenſible 
that they ripen ſucceſſively in the Place where we ſtore them. 

Chevalier. By what Means can a Fruit, which no longer 
grows on the Tree, acquire any better Qualities than what 
it received from the Soil and Sun-ſhine ? 

Count. It does not acquire any Thing new, and the 
Maturity it obtains in the Store-room is only a Modification 
of what it already enjoys. I fancy I can account for the 
Cauſe. The Fruit continues to be impregnated with ſeveral 
Particles of Air, which operate by their elaſtic Power, and 
their Efficacy is very confiderable, when they are either 
compreſſed or expanded in Proportion to their being affect- 
ed by the Impreſſions of the external Air ; but their Efforts 
are very languid, when they ceaſe to communicate with the 
Atmoſphere without. The Air which is incloſed in the 
Fruit, muft neceſſarily act upon the Sap, whoſe Coheſion 
it breaks by Degrees, and occaſions a perfect Intermixture 
of the Salts and Oils, after which it ſmooths off the jagged 
Points of the one, by the ſoft Occurſions of the other, and 
produces in Time a Flavour which is neither poignant nor 


inſipid, but an agreeable Combination of Sweetneſs and 


Acidity, which conſtitutes the Perfection of the Fruit. 
When this Period is once paſt, the palatable Parts of the 
Fruit are diſſi pated by inſenfible Evaporation ; and what re- 
mains is only a groſs Subſtance fit for nothing but to be 
thrown away. In order therefore that Nature's Care, to 
enrich the Winter with different Degrees and Succeſſions of 
Ripeneſs in the Fruits ſhe reſerves for that Seaſon, may not 
be rendered ineffectual we find it neceſſary to prepare a Re- 
politory, to ſecure them from the Impreſſions of the ex- 
ternal Air, which as we are ſenſible by Experience, 1s too 
precipitate in completing their Maturity, and cauſes them 
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too ſuddenly to exhale the fine Particles that ſupplied them 
with their delicate Flavour. 
Chevalitr. The Fruitery then muſt needs be ſhut up a; 
cloſe as an Ice-Houſe. 
Count. It ought to be furniſhed with ſubſtantial Walls to 
render it uſeful ; and it ſhould neither be in a Granary, 
where the Air is abundantly too cold, nor in a Cellar where 
it 1s as much too moiſt ; but it ought to be in a dry Place, 
where the Floor ſhould be even with the Ground, and the 
Windows turned to the South : There ſhould likewiſe be 
good Shutters and double Doors, beſide which, a double 
Fold of Curtains ſhould be drawn round the Room ; other- 
wiſe the Humidity will rot one Part of the Fruit, and the 
Froſt decay the other. I have cauſed mine to be furniſhed 
with large wooden Preſſes for the better Securicy of the 
Fruit, and they have ſucceeded perfectly well. The uſual 
Cuſtom is to have Shelves bordered with a Ledge, to prevent 
the Fruit from falling. Theſe Shelves are likewiſe diſpoſed 
in a Slant, which from Time to Time gives a View of all 
the decayed Fruit, which ought to be thrown away for the 
Preſervation of the reſt. A Shelf without a Covering is 
prejudicial to the Fruits, which then are apt to roll againſt 
each other, and putrify by contact. They are likewiſe for 
the moſt Part heavy enough to be injured in the Part 
where they preſs upon the Wood ; and on the other Hand, 
the Straw and Fern which are uſually ſpread under them, 
frequently infect them with a diſagreeable Flavour. Sand 
eaſily impairs them by the Humidity it contracts in the 
Shade; and nothing has been found ſo ſerviceable, as Mos 
en from the Stems of Trees and well beaten, aſter it 
been dried in the Sun. The Fruits fink gently into a 
Bed of this Nature, which ſuſtains them with a commodi- 
ous Softneſs; and we may then viſit and touch them, with- 
out any Danger of rolling them upon any other Fruits that 
are near them. | 
Chevalier. We preſerve in our Houſe for a conſiderable 
Time, and even till the Winter be very far advanced, all 
Sorts of fine Pears by wrapping them up in Sheets of thick 
Paper twiſted over the Stalks. The Fruit is then ranged on 
Hurdles, in order to preſerve it from Air and Mo:ſture. 


Count. 
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Count. This is certainly a very good Expedient, and it 
preſerved me a Parcel of Virgoleuſe Pears about a Month 
ago. | ; 
e Will your Lordſhip be ſo good as to let me 
know the Uſe of thoſe Bags that are hung up in the Middle 
of the Fruitery. | 

Count. They are different Parcels of Seeds which will be 
uſed in the remaining Part of the Spring, and likewiſe inthe 
Summer Seaſon. The Name of the Seed is inſcribed on 
each Pacquet, and the whole may be recurred to without 
any Confuſion. _ 

A ſecond Repoſitory, and altogether as uſe- 
ful as the other, is that where we preſerve our The Repoſitory 
Roots and eſeulent Plants. This is ufually a for Herbs, Sr. 
vaulted Cellar, the Avenues and Spiracles of 
which are exactly cloſed up, during the Seaſons of Froſt 
and Humidity. The Winter Herbs and Roots are preſervd 
in Beds of Sand, which cauſe Celery and Endive to whiten 
and enlarge cheir Growth. We may even raiſe a Vegetati- 
on of Muſhrooms on thoſe Beds, which, being intermixed 
with Manures that have been expoſed to the Air, generally 
contain ſeveral of the imperceptible Seeds of Muſhrooms, 
which have been wafted by the Wind into a Variety of 
Situations. 

Chevalier. This may be properly called a Winter-Garden, 

Count. We there can imitate the Favours of the Spring, 


and we likewiſe prolong thoſe of Autumn as much as pol 


fible. | 
A third Repoſitory is the Green-Houſe, 
where, during the Winter-Seaſon, we lodge ' The Green- 
our Orange, Pomegranate and Fig-Trees, to- houſe. 
gether with Laurels, and all the uſual fruitful 
or flowering Shrubs that abhor the Cold. 'Theſe Plants cor- 
reſpond very well with the Air of our Climate; and it is 
ſafficient if the Green-Houſe be well cloſed and turned to 
the South, in order to receive the Warmth of the Sun thro”. 
the glazed Windows, and even to admit the Air from Time 
to Time when its Gales are ſoft and favourable. | 
Chevalier. Would not a Chimney be commodious in the 
Green-Houſe, when the Winter happens to prove ſevere ? 
Count. Neither that nor a Stove would be proper. The 
coldeſt Air would deſcend through the Vents of the Chim- 
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ney and freeze ſome Plants, while others near the Fire 
would be ſcorched. The Sparks might even ſet Fire to the 
Boxes of Plants, and the Mats that are hung upon the 
Walls to preſerve them from Humidity. The Smoke 
which would almoſt be inevitable, is extremely injurious to 
all Verdure, and frequently to the Plant it ſelf. Ina Word, 
there is no Equality in this Method, for ſhould the Fire de- 
cay or be extinguiſhed, the Plants which have then opened 
all their Pores to a Warmth that refreſhed them, will be 
more obnoxious to the Severity of Frofts, than they would 
had they been left without any Fire at all. The ſureſt Ex- 


_ therefore, 1s to keep the whole Place well cloſed up 
rom the external Air, and to cover the Windows with 
double Lays of Straw when the Cold is very violent “. 


Che- 


The Tranſlator thought it neceflary to acquaint the Reader with the 
Sentiments of the ingenious Mr. Miller, with relation to Green- Houſes ; 
and the following Paſſage which is tranſcribed from his Gardener's Dicti- 
onary will not be unacceptable to the candid and judicious, tho" it happens 
to differ in ſome Particulars from our excellent French Author. 

Under the Floor, [F the Green-Howſe] about two Feet from the Front, 
I would adviſe a Flue of about ten Inches in width, and two Feet d 
to be carried the whole Length of the Houſe, and it may be returned a- 
long the back Part, and be carried up in proper Funnels adjoining to the 
'Tool-Houſe, by which the Smoke may paſs off. The Fire-place may 
be contrived at one End of the Houſe ; and the Door at which the Fuel 
Is put in, as alſo the Aſh-grate, may be contrived to open into the Tool- 
Houſe, that ſo it may be quite hid from the Sight and be in the dry; 
and the Fuel may be laid in the ſame Place, whereby it will be always 
ready for Uſe. ge 

I ſuppoſe many People will be ſurpriſed to ſee me direct the making of 
Flues under a Green Houſe which have been diſuſed fo long, and by moſt 
People thought of ill Conſequence z as indeed they have often proved, 
vrben under the Direction of unſkilful Managers, who have thought it 
neceſſary whenever the Weather was cold, to make Fires therein. But 
however injurious Flues have been under ſuch Miſmanagement, yet when 
ſkilfully managed, they are of very great Service: For tho' perhaps it 
may happen that there will be no Neceflity to make any Fires in them 
for two or three Years together, as when the Winters prove mild there 
will not, yet in very bard Winters they will be extremely uſeful to 
keep out the Froſt, which cannot be effected any other way, but with 
great Trouble and D. fficulty. 

Withinſide of the Windows in Front of the Green-Hzuſe, you ſhould 
have good ſtrong Shutters, which ſhould be made with Hinges to fold 
back, that fo they may fall quite cloſe to the Piers, that the Rays of 
the Sun may not be obſtructed thereby: Theſe Shutters need not to be 
above an Inch thick or little more, which, if made to join _ — * 

«ffacien 
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Chevalier. I have ſeen a Stove uſed in a Green-Houſe at 
Ver ſailles. 

Count. That, Sir, is a fourth Species of Conſervatories, 
and only fit for thoſe Perſons who are extremely ich and 
curious, or for Gardeners, who can make the Profits of it a 
Compenſation for the Expence. 

An equal Degree of Heat is preſerved in it for fix or ſeven 
Months, by the Aid of Stoves placed in the Middle, and at 
the Extremities of the Building. This Green-Houſe ſhould 
entirely front the South, and if it be formed into a Semi- 
Circle, it will concenter the Heat of the Sun from Morn to 
Evening, better than if it were diſpoſed in a ſtrait Line, 

The Walls ſhould be thick to prevent the Penetration of 
Cold, and it will be neceſſary to have them white-waſhed 
within, the better to reflect the Light that colours and en- 
livens the Plants. The Structure is but of a moderate 
Height, that the Body of Air to be heated may not be too 
conſiderable ; and its Depth is narrow, that the Sun-beams 
may play upon the back Wall. 


fufficient to keep out our common Froſt; and when the Weather is ſo 
cold as to endanyer freezing in the Houſe, it is but making a Fire in 
your Flue, which will effectually prevent it: And without this Conve=- 
niency it will be very troubleſome, as I have often ſeen, where Perſons 
have been obliged to nail Mats before the Windows, or to ſtuff the hol- 
low Space between the Shutters and the Glaſs with Straw 3 which, 
when done, is commonly ſuffered to remain till the Froſt goes away 3 
which if it ſhould continue very long, the keeping the Green- Houſe ſo 
cloſely ſhut up will prove very injuricus to the Plants. And as it fre- 
quently happens that we have an Hour or two cf the Sunſhine in the 
Middle of the Day in continued Froſts, which are cf great Service to 
Plants, when they can enjoy the Rays thereof through the Glaſſes, ſo 
when there is nothing more to do than to open the Shutters, which may 
be performed ina very ſhort Time, and ſoon ſhut again when the Sun ia 
clouded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof whenever it appears 
whereas, where there is ſo much Trouble to uncover, ard as much to 
cover again, it wculd take up the whole Time in uncovering and ſhutting 
them up, and thereby the Advantage of the Sun's Influence would be 
loſt. Beſides, where there is ſo much Trouble required to keep out the 
Froft, it will be a great Chance if it be not neglected by the Gardener; 
for if he be not as fond of preſerving his Plants, and as much in Love 
with them as his Maſter, this Labcur will be thought too great by him; 


and if he does take the Pains to cover the Glaſſes up with Mats, Sc. he 


will not care to take them away again until the Weather alters, ſo that 
the Plants will be ſhut up cloſe during the whole Centinuance of the 
Froſt, Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. Article, Green-Heuſe, 
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All the Southern Front ought to be a Range of Windows, 
accompanied with ſtrong Curtains, and with as few Piers 
as poſhble, that the whole may be equally cloſed and equal. 
Iy ted to the Sun, without any Interruption of Shade. 
e Funnels of the Stove are carried along the infide 
Length of the Walls, but the Stoves are ſupplied with Fuel 
from without, and are built in the Subſtance of the Maſon- 
ry, ſo that neither Fire, Sparkles or Smoke, can have any 
Admiſſion within. 

In order to warm the internal Air in a ſure and regular 
Manner, it will be proper to ere& over the Stove a little 
Chamber or Kind of Furnace, which would be filled with 
Flints, and ought to communicate with the outward Air by 
the Intervention of a Tube, and with the interior Air of 
the Green-Houſe by another Canal. The Stteam of exter- 
nal Air, which is admitted into the Furnace, becomes hot by 
its Continuance there, and likewiſe by its flowing over the 
the burning Flints, after which it is diſtributed through the 
Conſervatory in ſuch Quantities as are judged proper by 
turning a Cock. The Influx of Air is adjuſted by the 
Thermometer; in Conſequence of which, any Exceſs of 
Heat is corrected by the Admiſſion of as much cool Air as 
is thought neceſſary; by which Means the whole Place may 
enjoy ſuch a temperament of Air as correſponds in a great 
Meaſure with the genial Warmth of the fine Days in 
Summer. 

At a little Diſtance from this Place I hare contrived a 
Green-Houſe in Miniature ; and inſtead of a ſolid Building 
with a pompous Saſh-work in Iron Frames, I contented my 
felf with beſtowing Maſonry on the Northern Part, while 
the three other Sides and the Roof are com poſed of ftrong 
Wooden Frames painted in Oil. 

You may there ſee the Stove which is ſupplied with Fuel 
from without; but inſtead of having recourſe to this, or to 
any Work of Maſonry, we may form a Lodge of Glaſs 
Saſhes over a Bed of Earth. The whole may be covered 
with Mats when neceſſary, and at other Seaſons it may en- 
joy the Sunſhine through the Glaſs, which will confine the 
Warmth to it for a conſiderable Time. 

Chevalier. I am ſurpriſed beyond Expreffion, for I diſ- 
cover through the Saſhes ſeveral Cluſters of Grapes already 
formed, though the Vine be not yet in its Bloom, 


1 Count. 


Count. Let us walk into this Con „ and take a 
view of its Curioſities. The firſt uſe of this Place is to pre- 
ſerve thoſe exotic Plants that are incapable of ſuſtaining the 
Severity of our Air, in a common Green-Houſe. You may 
obſerve ſome Plants of this nature which I have collected 
with care. I have the Torch-Thiftle, the Fupborbium, the 
Coffee-Tree, the Fig-Marygold *, the Ale, the Pine-Apple, 
and ſome Balm-Trees. | 

The ſecond Function of the Green-Houſe with a Stove is 
to furniſh us with Novelties, ſuch as beautiful Flowers and 
ripe Fruit, much ſooner than their common Seaſon. For in- 
ſtance, we extend into the Green-Houſe two or three of 
the fineſt Branches of a Vine, whoſe Stock is planted with- 
out; and when the exterior part of the Vine begins to 
bloom at the cloſe of May, or in June, the Grapes, 
which you obſerve within, will be black, * ripe enough 


for eating. This Expedient enabled me to entertain you to 


day at dinner, with a Plate of Figs that received your Ap- 
probation. ? | 

Chevalier. And yet it will be two or three Months be- 
fore we ſhall gather them in their natural Seaſon, for they 
are never ripe till Fay. 

Count. When the Froſt begins to check the ſecond. 
Growth of Figs, in September, I intend to ſhelter the Tree 
in the Conſervatory, and we may poſſibly prolong the En- 
joy ment of this Fruit to the End of Autumn. 

The Fruits that are here produced are frequently aided 
by the Aſpect of the Sun, and the Influence of the Air; 
and they regale us with a very agreeable Flavour. 'The 
Flowers likewiſe that ſpring in the ſame Situation refreſh 
the View with Colours of a lively Glow. The Induſtry, 
by which we are accommodated with theſe Novelties, has 
been tranſmitted to the Gardeners by the Curious. It is 
no longer an unfertil Amuſement, but redounds to the Ad- 
vantage of the Publick. | 

Chevalier. Does not your Lordſhip take this Method of 
Culture to be a Force upon Nature? 

Count. No, Sir, it rather aids her in her Operations. 
When our Plants are ſcorched by im moderate Heat, we 
refreſni them with frequent Waterings; and Nature ſuffers no 
Compulſion by this Proceeding. On the other hand, when they 

| h ® Ficoides. | 
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are chill'd by Froſt, we recall them to Life by a redoubled 
Warmth, transfuſed through Glaſs Bells and Saſhes; and 
_— is no more forced by this Method than ſhe is by the 
Other, 

Chevalier. I obſerve another little piece of Building, 
Join'd to the fide of the Green-houſe. 

Count. 'The Gardener there depoſites all his Tools and Im- 
plements, as well as the Springes, Traps, Scare-Crows, 
and other Inſtruments of Hoſtility, which he employs a- 
gainſt the Enemies of his Labours. 

Chevalier. Will your Lordſhip permit me to deſtroy the 
Worms, and Snails, and Caterpillars, with all the other 
Inſects that infeſt the Garden? 

F Count. That will be andertaking a very conſiderable Af- 
air, Sir. | 

Chevalier, I ſhall acquit myſelf in a punctual manner; 
for nothing more is neceſſary, than to leave the Garden to 
the Care ofa few Lapwings, or Plovers, after the large 
Feathers have been pluck'd from their Wings ; your Lord- 
ſhip will ſee them employ'd, from Morning to Night, in 
keeping the Gardens as neat as poſſible. 

Count. Your Obſervation is juſt, Sir : I had ſome of thoſe 
Creatures for ſeveral Years paſt, and they really performed 
Wonders ; but I have been deprived of theſe Servants by 
Birds of Prey. | 

Chevalier. I know a Gentleman, who takes even a bet- 
ter Method than this. He has a Breed of Domeſtic Storks, 
that were ſent to him from Germany, and they are diſpo- 
ſed in a Neſt which is fixed in the middle of a Veſſel, form- 
ed with two Iron Hoops and placed on a Pedeſtal, faſten'd 
to the top of the Turret were the Weather- Cock turns. 
The Storks are attentive to all that paſſes below, and as 
their Sight is very penetrating, they diſcover the Motions 
of a Dormouſe, the Labours of a Mole, the gliding of a 
Snake, and the Trip of a Lizard; upon which they im- 
mediately dart upon them, and they always train up their 
Young to the ſame Hoſtilities. 

Count. Theſe Birds will take off abundance of trouble 
from the Perſon who entertains them. 

Thus have I acquainted you, my dear Chevalier, with 
the firſt general Principles that will enable you to form a 
Garden in a proper manner: let us now proceed to the r 
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thod of ſhaping a Tree; and if you pleaſe we will ſeat our- 
ſelves in this place, while you read over the Memoirs you 
have received from the Prior. 


Chevalier. I will begin with the firſt that occurs. 


LN 

. Obſervations on GRAFTING, 

's F all the Operations in Gardening, there are none but 
4 what are honourable in their Nature and amuſing to 
1 the Imagination; but thoſe that are moſt worthy of our Cu- 
r rioſity are Grafting and Pruning. The former is the eaſier 


of the two, but we mult likewiſe allow it to be the moſt a- 
- ſtoniſhing. Pruning is indeed more difficult, but it certain- 
g ly conſtitutes the real Merit of a Gardener. 
Grafting is performed in ſeven or eight different manners, 
a juſt Idea of which will be ſufficient at firſt; and we may 
reſerve for the practic Part a particular Detail of each Pre- 
caution, neceſſary to be obſerved in that Branch of this Sci- 
ence. 
The moſt antient manner of grafting is 
performed firſt, by lopping off all the Head Cleft-Grafting. 
of a Tree, or only one of the main Bran- 
ches ; ſecondly, by cleaving the Stock with a ſtrong Knife, 
which ought to be driven in with a Mallet; thirdly, by o- 
pening the Cleft to ſome depth, by means of a Wedge; and 
Ely, by inſerting into the Stock a Branch cut from a 
Tree of a kindly nature, and impregnated with at leaſt 
three good Buds, which are {ſo many Knots or Tumours ; 
each of which enfolds a little Pacquet of Leaves. The Ex- 
tremity of the Graft ſhould be cut ſmooth and even on both 
ſides; after which it ought to be placed in the Cleft in ſuch 
a manner, that the Bark of one of its fides, at leaſt, may ex- 
actly concide with the Bark of the Stock that receives it. 
This Diſpoſition is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe the In- 
corporation of the Graft with the Stock is accompliſhed by 
the mutual Union of their fine Barks. This Bark is com- 
poſed of ſeveral thin Rinds, or Films, drawn in Circles over 
each other ; and the fiſt Round 1s diſengaged from the reſt 
in Spring; at which time it ſwells into a more ſubſtantial 
Texture, and forms the new Circle of Wood which is an- 
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ually acquired by the Tree. The Fibres that conſtitute the 
inward Rind of the fine Bark being cut in thoſe Parts 
where the Stock and Scion are joined, the Orifices of the one 
open into thoſe of the other; in conſequence whereof, the 
callous Subſtance, which is there formed, unites ſeveral Ca- 
nals of the Trunk with thoſe of the Graft. Other Canals 
are interwoven with each other, and the two Films ſo dif- 
ferent in their Natures are conſolidated into one Subſtance. 
But when this Conjunction is not accompliſhed, under the 
fine Texture of Rind, it muſt never be expected, either in the 
Wood already formed, and which chen ceaſes to be ſupple, 
or _ groſs Bark which is altogether as impliant as the 
Wocd. | 
When the Inſertion is completed, the Cleft ſhould be 
covered with Chips of Bark, in ſuch a manner as to exclude 
all Penetrations from without. This Covering of Bark 
ſhould be coated over with a Compoſition of Wax and Pitch 
melted together, or a Mixture of Clay, with a ſmall quan- 
tity of Straw ; and the whole muſt be ſwathed over with 
Cloth, to prevent the Admiſſion of Rains, and parching, 
Air. This 1s what we call grafting in a Cleft. 
The firſt Cleft may be croſſed or traverſed 
Croſs-Grafting, by a ſecond, in order to inſert four Scions 
. inſtead of one ; but care muſt always be ta- 
ken to unite the Bark of the Scion with that of the Stock. 
This is called Croſs-Grafting, but the Operation is the ſame 
with the other. 
If the Trunk be too thick fo as to create 
Crown-Grafring juſt Apprehenfions of its being too much 
ſhocked by opening a Cleft, the ſurround- 
ing Bark muſt then be ſeparated from the Wood, m ſeveral 
Parts, by the Inſertion of a ſmall Wedge; after which we 
may fink into the open'd Circumference eight or ten Grafts, 
each of which ſhould have four or five good Buds and their 
Extremities are to be ſhaped and flatted in ſuch a manner 
as will beſt adapt them to their ſeveral Apertures. 'The 
whole muſt be cover'd over like the Graft in Cleft ; and this 
is what we call Crown-Grafting. * 
Sometimes, inſtead of inſerting the Scions into a Cleft, 
or between the Wocd and Bark of large Stocks, an Inciſi- 


It is likewiſe called Shoulder-Grafting, and Grafting in the Rind. 
The Appellation of Crown-Gratting is given it, becauſe the Grafts are 
ſet in form of a Circle or Crown, 5 on 
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on of ſome depth is made with a Join- 
er's Chiſſel in the Bark, and likewiſe in Whip Grafting. 
the Wood; and when the piece is taken 
out, the end of the Graſt muſt be exactly adjuſted to the Ca- 
vity, by which means the two Barks acquire an intimate 
Conjunction; and this is called Vip Graſting. Theſe 
three Operations, the firſt of which is moſt in uſe, are 
performed in the Months of March and April, when the 
Sap begins to riſe in a copious Flow. 

Two Branches are ſometimes choſen in 
the Month of May, one growing on a wild Flute-Graſting 
Stock, and the other on à Tree of a kindly 
nature, and they ſhould both be exactly of the ſame Thick - 
neſs. Each of them is left on its proper Stem, and it will 
be neceſſary to ſhorten both: Aſter which, the Gardener 


makes a circular Inciſion in the good Branch, and pares off 


a little Tube or Ring of Bark, which wall be of a ſufficient 
Length, if it contains two good Buds. The wild Branch 
muſt be diveſted of its Bark, and while the Wood continues 
moiſt, it muſt be inſerted inte the hollow Tube which en- 
cloſes it like its native Bark. The Extremity of this In- 
ſertion may be covered with tempered Clay, or thin Chips 
rolled into a circular Bandage upon the edge of the Bark. 
This Operation is called Flute-Grafting, becauſe it reſembles 
the uſual Practice of Children, who, in the Seaſon when 
the Sap riſes, ſtrip the Bark from a Branch, in order to 
form it into a Flute; and it is appropriated in a more par- 
ticular manner to Cheſnut and Fig-Trees. 

The fifth Manner of grafting is more ge- 
nerally practiſed upon Stone-Fruits, and Eſcutcheon- 
this Operation is performed by cutting from Grafting, or Ino- 
a good 'Tree a {mall triangular Piece of the "__ 
Bark, whoſe Length muſt a little exceed its Breadth, 
and in the middle of which, the firſt Appearance of a 
Branch with the Traces of one or two Buds ſhould be ſeen. 
In paring off this Bark it is uſual to ſlide the Blade of the 
Pruning-Knife under it, in order to cut the little Knot if that 
it ſhould be neceſſary, together with a ſmall Quantity of 
the Wood : not that this laſt can be for any Advantage in 
cauſing the Graft to take, but this Precaution is uſed to 
prevent any Hazard of miſſing the Knot, and we may be 
certain it is ſecure when it adheres to the Bark: _ if * 
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ſhould be ſeparated from it, no Bud will be found. This 
Knot is the whole future Tree in little. 

The Perſon employed in this Operation holds the trian- 
gular Bark in his Mouth by the Extremity of the little 
Branch, to prevent the Saliva from being detrimental to the 


form of a T, in ſome ſmooth Part of the Wild Stock or Tree 
that is to be meliorated ; After which he raiſes and removes 
the Lips of the upper Aperture with the flat end of the 
Handle of his Pruning- Knife, and then ſlips in the triangular 
Bark, cauſing its longelt Point to deſcend, till it arrives at 
the bottom of the T, and is covered on every part except 
the Bud, which is ſuffered to project outward. Some Gar- 
deners have made ſucceſsful Attempts to inoculate in another 
manner. 'They apply the Triangular Bark of a kindly Na- 
ture to the Bark of a Wild Stock, and cut in this latter 
another Triangle of the very ſame Dimenſions with the o- 
ther; after which they raiſe it up, and remove it from its 
Place and then inſert the other Bark, which contains the 
Eye or Branch of the better Species. 

The Barks are gently treated, and qualified for uniting 
with each other, by binding them with ſeveral Rounds of 
Woolſted and then the whole is completed. Woolſted is 
preferable to hempen Thread which 1s too inflexible, and 
prevents the Bark from dilating with due Freedom. This is 
called Eſcutcheon-Grafting, becauſe the pointed triangular 
Bark very much reſembles the Shield of our antient Knights ; 
and in order to ſucceed more effectually, inſtead of a ſingle 
Eſcutcheon it is uſual to inſert one on each of the two oppo- 
ſite ſides of the Tiee. 

Permit me, my Lord, to diſcontinue my Reading, while 
T inform myſelf from your Lordſhip whether this Obſerva- 
tion agrees with Virgil. I find by the Prior's Account, 
that a {ſmooth part of the Bark ſhould be choſen for the in- 
ſertiomof the Shield-Graft; whereas Virgil declares in his 
Georgics, Which I have lately read, that the Surface of the 
Bark ſhould project in ſeveral Knots, and that the Aper- 
ture ought to be formed in the middle of one of theſe *. 


* qua ſe medio trudant de cortice gemmæ, 
Et tenues rumpunt Tuniczs, anguſtus in ipſo 
Fit nado ſinus: huc aliena ex arbore germen 
Includunt, udoque decent inoleſcere Libros Georg. 2. 


Amiaſf 


Amidſt the Bark, where the emerging Gem 
Rends its foft Foldage, and ſurmounts the Stem, 

In the firm Knot a ſlender Channel funk 

Receives a Bud from ſome ſelected Trunk ; 

Rears its young Charge, and from its humid Womb, a 


Imparts the Vitali of its future Bloom. 4; 


Count. Virgil, like all the Gardeners of his Time, thought 
this Precaution neceſſary : but Reaſon and Experience have 
now convinced us of its Inefficacy. It is not the Knot of 
the wild Stock, but that of the Graft, which is-to be the 
Agent in the Production of a new Tree; for which Reaſon 
it is altogether unneceſſary to perform the Operation on the 
Knot of that wild Stock. 

Chevalier. I now return to my Memoirs. 
If the Inoculation be performed in the 
Summer Seaſon, when the Tree is impreg- Shoot-Crafting, 
nated with a copious Sap, it is cuſtomary 
to cut off the Head of the wild Stock, four or five Fingers 
above the Eſcutcheon, that the Sap may flow over it, and 
promote its proper 2 This ſnrall Remainder of the 
wild Stock is likewiſe leſt above the Place of Inoculation to 
revent the Sap from ſuffocating the Graft, and that it may 
be diſtribated among a Set of other Buds, whoſe Number may 
be leſſened at pleaſure; and this is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Shoot-Grafting. 
When, the Inoculation is deferr'd to the 
Month of Auguß, or the Autumn Seaſon, The Dormant- 
it will then be improper to accelerate the Oraſt . 
Graft, and therefore it is permitted to be 
dormant, or at leaſt to act in a languid manner; in order 
to which, the Head of the Tree is not lopt off till the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring, when the Sap will be renovated and give 
Indications of Life. This Practice has the Appellation of 
the Dormant Graft, and theſe two laſt Manners of Grafting 
are always the fame as the Eſcutcheon. 
A ſixth Method of Grafting, and which 
is only practicable on two Trees that riſe Grafting by Ap- 
at a little diſtance from each other, is per- pronch. 
formed by opening a Cleft in a Branch ofa 
Tree we dillike, in order to inſert into it the End of a 
good 
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Branch, which is ſuffered to continue on its proper 
Stock; and the Wound ſhould be covered with Wax and 
a Bandage of Linen Cloth. It is cuſtomary to wait a rea- 
fonable time, in order to be certain that the two little Por- 


tions of Bark are incorporated into one Subſtance ; the good 


Branch is then ſever'd from its Stem, to diveſt it of the Sap 
it would otherwiſe derive from its parent Tree, and that it 
may be ſuſtain'd by the Aliment it imbibes from the Stock 


into which it is inſerted, and which is diveſted of its own 


Wood, that it may derive a new Head from the grafted 
Branch. This Operation is called Grafting by Approach, or 
AblaAation , and is much practiſed on Trees reared in Boxes 
which may be placed as near to each other as we pleaſe. 

It has been the Opinion of ſome learned Men, that the 
Circulation of the Sap in Plants is performed like that of 
Blood in the Bodies of Animals, through a Syſtem of Ca- 
nals, in which a Number of Valves are open, to afford a 
free Current to the Fluid that impels them; after which 
they cloſe up the Paſſages to prevent its Return. It may 
be difficult to diſprove the Aſcent and Reflux of the Sap; 
but the Succeſs of Grafting by Approach ſeems to demon- 
ſtrate, that there are not any Valves in the Channels of Sap, 
fince it flows, without the leaft Obſtruction, into the invert- 
ed Graft. Theſe Ducts therefore of the Sap are a Set of 
capillary Veſſels, through which that Fluid aſcends, in 
what Pofition ſoever they are preſented to it. e. 

Grafting by Approach may likewiſe be accompliſhed by 
other Methods. Inſtead, for Inſtance, of inferting the End 
of one Branch into the Cleft of another, they are capable 
of being united by an exact Coincidence of two ſmall In- 
ciſions, perfectly correſponding with each other, and cut in 
the two ſelected Branches. Theſe may be croſſed over 
each other, or bound together at their Extremities, after 
they have been cut in ſuch a manner as the one may lye 
exactly over the other. It is not material in what manner 
they are join'd, provided the inward Bark of the Graft 
touches the interior Bark of the Stock. When their Union 
is completed, the Sap, by ſwelling the Veſſels of the exter- 
nal Bark, will form a Tumour around it, which will inſen- 
ſibly cover the Wound. The good Branch may then be 


It is likewiſe called Inarcbing. a £ 
eparate 
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from the Mother-Plant, and there is this Advan- 
tage in Graſting by Approach, that the two Branches 
equally contribute to the Incorporation, by the reciprocal 
Concourſe of their Sap. 

The Egli and Dutch have lately had re- 
courſe to a Method which has not as yet been Root-Graft- 
eſtabliſhed among us. It conſiſts in Grafting ing. 

a fine fruitful Branch a Stock of Roots ; 

to which effect they one of the large Rooms of a 
Tree, whoſe Nature correſponds with that from whence 
the Graft is to be taken. The * Root is cut into ſeveral 
Diviſions, in each of which a Graft is inſerted, agreeably 
to ſome of the preceding Operations. When a Tree hap- 
pens to be vigorous, you may take from it a Root large 
enough to furniſh twenty or thirty Stocks ; and if the 
Practice of Root-Grafting were authorized by ſufficient 
Experiments, and had been advanced to a certainty of 
Succeſs, we might at once plant a Root and its Graft in 
the Place where the Tree itſelf ſhould grow; whereas in all 
the former Operations, there is commonly a long Interval 
of Time between Grafting and Tranſplanting. 
A Tree may likewiſe be grafted on its own Stock, in 
Conformity to ſome of the Methods already repreſented 3 
and when one of its Braaches has been inſerted into its 
Trunk, you may likewiſe graft one of its Shoots upon that 
Branch, and the Fruit will acquire a finer degree af Deli- 
cacy, though I am unable to account for the Caule. 

It is not ſufficient to underſtand the Art of Grafting, and 
to be capable of adapting the propereſt Method to each 1 
Plant: The Article of the greateſt Importance is to know 
what Stock is moſt agreeable to each Graft ; but the whole 
may be referred to very ſimple Principles. 

Pears are grafted either on Stocks of their | 
own kind ||, or on a Quince-Tree. Thoſe The Manner 
Grafts, that are intended to be fully expoſed to of Grafting 
the Wind, ſhould be inſerted into a vigorous — 
Stock, which, by penetrating very deep into 
the drieſt Soil, ſecures its Roots from being injured by the 
Drought that reigns about the Surface. 

*The Art of Husbandry, by J. Mortimer. 


+ Memoirs de M. le Normand, 
|| Theſe the Gardeners call. Eree-Stocks. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Shoots that are to be formed into Dwarf. Trees, of 

Eſpaliers, ought to be grafted on a Quince-Tree, which 

ſhoots to a moderate depth of Earth, and ſlides its Roots 

between two Stratas of Soil; it likewiſe delights in a cut 

tivated Ground, bears in a ſhort ſpace of Time, and pro- 

duces better Fruit than a Scion grafted on a Free Stock, 

| unleſs it be very old. | | 

| Apples are grafted on a Crab-Tree raiſed 

Of Apples. from a Slip, or a Kernel; and likewiſe, on a 

Codlin, and a Paradiſe Stock. 

The Crab-Tree that has been raiſed from a Kernel is a 
flow Plant, but very vigorous, and it lives for a conſider- 
able time. It is alſo employed in the Production of Stand- 
ard Pear-Trees, 

The Paradiſe Stock ſhoots out but a few Roots, and a 
ſmall quantity of Wood: It is ſoon fruitful, but is not of 
| any long Duration ; it is likewiſe form'd into Dwarf-Trees, 
= in thoſe Places where the View ought not to be inter- 
cepted. 
ij The Codlin-Tree is a juſt Medium between theſe two, 
vj with reſpect to its Height and Duration; but is more pro- 

to be ſhaped into a fine Dwarf-Tree. Grafted Apple- 
rees ſucceed in Soils that are but indifferent, and where 
the Pear-tree would languiſh for want of Humidity. 

Cherry-Trees may be grafted with Succeſs, 
Cherries, into Stocks of the black, or wild red Cherries. 
They are commonly inoculated, and before 
Midſummer. The Neafo/itan Medlar is grafted upon a 

W hite-Thorn. 
All kinds of Plumbs are propagated either 
Plumbs. by Cleft-Grafting, or Inoculation on Wild 
Plumb Stocks, raiſed from Slips, or the 

Stones of that Fruit. 4 
Apricocks and Peaches are commonly in- 
Apricocks culated either on an Almond, or a Plumb- 
and Peaches. Tree. The Roots of the former ſhoot very 

3 deep in the Earth, but thoſe of the Plumb- 
Tree never deſcend much below the Surface, and they ex- 
tend in Horizontal Lines: The Grafts therefore are inſerted 
into Almond- Trees, in Soils that are naturally dry and 
* parching; and where the Roots of the Plumb- Tree would 

| be deſtroyed by the Drought : Whereas in moiſt 2 
4 where 
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where the Water riſes near the Surface of the Earth, the 
Peach and Apricock are always grafted on a Plumb-Stock, 


becauſe the Roots of the Almond-Tree would, by ſhooting, 


to their uſual Depth, plunge into the Water, which woald 
certainly rot them. It may be proper likewiſe to intimate, 
on this Occaſion, that an Apricock is much more agreeable 
when it grows in the open Air; though it thrives with 
much Security on an Eſpalier, ſituated to the South or the 
afl. The Peach requires the ſame Expoſures, eſpecially 
the Eaſtern; and it delights in a warm and light Soil, like 
the Apricock. 

Theſe are the Principles of the Art of Grafting ; but 
the Diverſity of Soils, Poſitions, and Air, in Conjunction 
with the Knowledge and Experience of each Perſon, may 
authoriſe ſeveral Exceptions in the practical Part. As to 
any other Particulars, the Generality of theſe Methods are 
eaſily put in Execution, and their Succeſs is almoſt infallible : 
But as fimple as their ſeveral Operations may be in them- 
ſelves, nothing can be more aſtoniſhing than the Effects 
they produce : Not that I am for raiſing a branching Head 
of Apples on a Plane-Tree ; or cauſing a Cheſnut Stocks 
to intermix 3 of Beach- maſt with : 
his own Fruit. I would not whiten an Aſh TR of 
with the Bloſſoms of Pears, nor propagate cl 
laxuriant Cluſters of Grapes on a Shrub. 

Theſe are monſtrous Appearances, inſtead of real Wonders; 
for as there is not the leaſt Conformity in the Nature of theſe 
Plants, ſuch inconſiſtent Productions will be the mere Effect 
of Force; their Juices will be diſagreeable, and the Fruit 
can only be conſider'd as a barren Novelty. I have an 
equal Averſion to thoſe fanciful Intermixtures, which ſome 
curious Perſons are fo ſolicitous to procure in their Gardens; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as a blended Growth of Peaches, Plumbs, 
and Apricocks on an Almond-Tree, and a Variety of dif- 
ferent Cherries on one Stock. Theſe Aſſortments are "= 
practicable on Trees, that have any juſt Correſpondence wit 

their Grafts; but my Admiration is created, when I be- 


* —— Steriles Platani malos geſſere valentes; 
Caſtaneæ fagos, ornuſque incanduit albo 
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hold a bad Tree ſuddenly meliorated, and a. good Tree 
render d ſlill more perfect *. 

A Plant taken from the Wilds of a Foreſt ſoftens its 
ſavage Nature, and will ſometimes diveſt itſelf of its 
Thorns, when it happens to be aſſociated with a Domeſtic 
Plant ; and even this will be improved by its Commerce 
with a better Tree. This laſt will alſo acquire a new 
degree of Melioration, when we retrench its Foliage, and 

raft one of its Scions upon its own Stock. I am delighted 
to behold a Perſon employed, amidſt the Plants of a ſpacious 
Garden, in reforming, by proper Methods, a Growth of 
natural Wildings ; to ſee him baniſh one particular Species 
from his Domain, while he affords a favourable Reception 
to another, and naturalizes none but uſeful Subjects. He 
cultivates mutual Alliances between his Plants, promotes 
thoſe Adoptions that unite divided Families, and transfers 
a Dignity to thoſe that were not conſpicuous in the Com- 
munity, till then. He refines Ruſticity into Politeneſs, 
and infuſes a tractable Softneſs into ſavage Diſpoſitions. 
In a Word, our Gardener appears to us with the Air of a 
Legiſlator, who is ſedulous to civilize a barbarous People. 

Count. We will defer the ſecond Memoir to another 
Reading. EINE 
_ Chevalier. I have a ſtrong Inclination to devote an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to the Art of Grafting ; and ſhall defire the 
Gardener to favour me with his Inſtructions. 

Count. Let us return to the Seminary ; and as to the 
Gardener's Office I intend to take it upon myſelf. 


* The Tree, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not changed: A Wild Stock 
always continues the fame, and all its own Productions will be wild, 
after its Reception of a Graft. The inſerted Branch likewiſe retains 
its natural Qualities, but it receives its Nouriſhment from its Union 
with the Wild Stock; and from hence reſults that Growth of good 
Fruit on a bad Tree, which occafions us to ſay the Tree is changed, 
or render'd perfect. | 
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The CounT. The PRIOR. The CHEVALIER. 


among the reſt of his Collections; I am 
defirous of ſubmitting it to your Lordſhip's 
Judgment. 


Prior. B EFORE the Chevalier places my Memoirs 


Obſervations on PRUNING. 


Let us quit the Grafting-Knife at preſent, for that which 

we employ in Pruning ; and we will now proceed to this 
grand Science of the Curious. The proper Method of per- 
ſorming it can only be acquired by repeated Practice, and 
it opens to us a thouſand Reſources and Expedients, of 
which an unexperienced Gardener can, at firſt, have no 


Idea. Let us therefore endeavour to render the 1 
O 
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of this Art intelligible, ſince they are the Baſis of various 


* 


There are three Glaſſes of Fruit-Trees ; ; Standards, 
Dwarfs, and Eſpaliers ; and to theſe I ſhall confine my pre- 
ſent Obſervations. Counter-Eſpaliers, which were raiſed 
Breaſt high, on a Lattice- Work in the open Air, have been 
diſconinged for ſome time, Their Productions are ſeldom 
perfect, and their Shade is very incommodious to all the ad- 
round Plot. 


It is not cuſtomary to prune Standard- 
Standards, Trees, unleſs in their firſt Growth, in order 
to form the Head, and grace them with a 

pleaſing Shape. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that thoſe Fruits which ripen 
on Standards, in the open Air, have more palatable Juices 
than thoſe Productions that are matured by the Sun-Beams, 
reflected from a Wall; but there is one confiderable Advan- 
tage which attends the manner of raifing Fruits on Dwarfs 
and Eſpaliers. The Dwarf. Tree preſerves nioſt of the ſa- 
lutary Temperament and Fecundity of the free Air. The 
Eſpalier preſents us with Fruits of a ſuperior Size and Beau- 
ty, and pteſerves its Gifts in a much better manner. Theſe 
important Benefits are ſtill enhanced by the pleaſing Figure 
of the Tree, and the Air of Regularity diffuſed through the 
whole Garden; and they eaſily induce us to forget ſome 
little degrees of Accuracy, which are frequently impercep- 


tible, aſter all the Pains and Expence that have been em- 


ployed to procure them. 
The Beauty of a Dwarf. Tree confi in 
3 the Lowneſs of its Stem; the circular Ex- 
1 ſe of its Branches; a proper Vacuity i 
panſe o 3 a proper y in 
Dwarf Tree. the Middle; a well-proportion'd Vaſe; an 


equal Thickneſs in its Contour, and an Elevation limited 


to fix or ſeven Feet. It it is ſuffer'd to enlarge its Circum- 
ference with the utmoſt Freedom, but we check it in 


its Aſcent, It mufl likewiſe maintain a good Correſpon- 


dence with its Neighbours, and ſhould never incommode 
them with any encroaching Shade. 

In the firſt Formation of a Dwarf-Tree its Stem ſhould 
be cut at a little Diſtance from the Ground, by Which 
Means the Sap will be turned back on the Buds i it would 
abandon, were it permitted to aſcend higher. The ſeveral 


Branches | 
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Branches that compoſe the Vaſe, 1 
the Sides of the Stem; and there are ſome curious 
Perſons, who diſpoſe their Dwarf. Trees into a very 
different Shape. They form, for inſtance, three dif- 
tiat Growths of Stages 10 Verdure, on the Trunk. 
The Ane Thickneſs and Expanſion, and 
the other two rife one above another in a proportionable- 
Diminution, This Figure has an agreeable Air, and is- 
ſaid to be as productive of Fruit as any ather Form. 
Ia order to train up à fine „ the 

Tree ſhould have a [Stem of a middling The * 
Height, if its Branches are to ſhoot to the of 2 
Top of the Wall ; but it ſhould hardly an Eſpalier, 
N. any, if the Bottom of * Wall is to | 
be covered with its A large Number of 
Branches ought to be extended from each of its Sides 
at an Equi: diſtance in order toi ſorm an exact Fan, free: 
from all Vacuicy, and without craſſing one another. In 


a Word, it muſt never be — to. exceed the Di- 


menſions it ought. to acquire. $4 2446 

In Order to make the Tree ſaſceptible of this beaute- 
ous Form, Care is taken to regulate the Courſe of the 
Sap, in fuch a Manner as may render its ,Operations e- 
qual on each Side. All uſeleſs and redundant Shoots are 
retrenched, as well on the fore Part as toward the Bottom 
of the Stem; and if it be neceſſary to acquieice with one 
of the Inconveniences, either of a Vacancy in the Spread, 
or the mutual crofling of the Boughs, the latter is always 
preferred, becauſe 7 6 croſs Poſition of a Branch 1s not. 
ſo offenſive to the View as an empty S 

But as the graceful Air of the Heads 1 is not the only 
Advantage we , to derive from Pruning, which 
is more peculiarly calculated to ſecure a complete Growth. 
of Fruit; it will be proper to obſerve the following Me- 
thod, which is entirely founded on the Nature and Uſe of 
different Branches, 

Each particular Branch produces others, and the Of- 
ſpring of a Mother. Bough become Parents in their turn. 
Every Branch that hath been ſhortened by the Pruning- 
Knife will ſhoot out a new one, and generally ſeveral to- 
ward its Extremity. That which ſprings at the leaſt 
VOL, II. G Diſ- 
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Diſtange from the End has cotamaly the beſt Nouriſh: + 
ment and the largeſt Dimenſions ; which may poſſibly be 
the Air Which operates with more — on 
chat Patt of the Tree. The other Boughs chat are ge- 


nerated lower on the ſame Branch, and nearer the Stem, 
are 


'pripottionably diniiniſhed in Subſtance and Vigour. 
This is the uſual Proceſs of Nature; and it can never be 
inverted without = Detri ment to the Tres: The Branches 
chat gros / different from the Manner't-have deſcribed are 
called Branches of falſe Wood. * 

ITE 5. This Appelntten is Hkewifs- given to 
Bracht 8 ** # Bough that ſprings from an old Branch, 
falfe Wood. = * Part Where no Eyes were obſer- 
| va * 

= The large Ki Moog Mabcbes which 
Wood-Bran- form the Head of the Tree are diſtin- 
ches. guiſhed by the Name of Wood - Branches, 
becauſe they are appointed for the Pro- 
Jnkion of that Subſtance, and are to ſerve 28 a Balis to 
the Leaves and Fruit. 
Thoſe that are weak are called Fruit- 
Fruit Bran- Branches, becauſe they are commonly pro- 
ches. ductive of the Buds. There is this Dif- 
ference between an Eye and a Bud; The 
Eye is a little pointed Tumour, incloſing a Packet of 
Leaves, and the firſt Rudiments of a Branch: The 
Bud is a Tumour of a larger Size and à rounder Form, 
enfolding the Flowers and likewiſe the Fruits that ſuc- 
ceed them. 

If we lop off the lateral Wood, as well as that which 
grows above the little Fruit-Branch, this will ſoon be ren- 
It will even become a Wood-Branch, 
and will alſo defraud the Buds of their Suſtenance, inſtead 
of cauſing them to open. But if this Branch be left 
growing on another that is vigorous and of ſome Length, 
the Sap will extend, diftribute and refine itſelf to its laſt 
perfection in a Profuſion of Leaves ; from whence. it 
flows back much better digeſted, and more adapted to en- 
ter the infinitely delicate Veſſels of the Buds. The 
Fruit always periſhes on thoſe Branches that are diveſted 
of their Foliage; and the fineſt Flavours are m— 

* 
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ary fi 


"thoſe Trees that are not deprived, of 
' ves: The Sap likewiſe, i 10, 1.— refluent 2 
the Leaves, is ſa moderate in its Qaantitx. * duch 
fine Conſiſtence, that it hardly gives any viſihle 
ment to the Branch that oh, Fruit: This, erg 
generally dies in the Space of a. few Years, . Theſe 
cumſtances incline. me to ſuſpeR that the Sap aſcends di- 
rectly at firſt into the Wood-Hranches, and neyeg ak 
and nouriſhes the Fruits till its returning F low, aft | 
been refreſhed, ſubtilized, and perſumed in the Tube 
But I only hint at this Proceſs .as a Canzatture, on Web 
I will not preſume to lay any Streſs. 

Caunt. You will excuſe me, Sir, if I cannot be entirely 
of your Opinion in this Particular. I am indeed per- 
ſuaded as well as your ſelf, that the Leaves are nutrimen- 
tal to the Fruit; nay, their Uſe is ſtill more extenſive, for 
they afford an Aliment to the Tree and even to its Roots. 
Itis likewiſe true, that, as the firſt Juice which the Heat 


impels to the Extremity of the Branches, in a rapid Aſ- 


cent, is crude and groſs; it is better qualified to lengthen 
and invigorzt: the Wood than to open the Buds. I alfa 
agree, that a moderate Quantity of Sap by being better 
digeſted, and more intimately blended with the volatile 
Particles of the Air, is rendered more proper to form the 
Fruit in a ſhort Time ; as is evident by the Fruits them- 
ſelves which are pierced with Worms, and raiſed to a ſud- 
den Maturity. Such Obſervations as theſe gave Occaſion 
to the Practice of retrenching ſeveral Roots from a Tree 
that produces too much Wood, without any Fruit, It is 
certain that a very copious Sap facilitates a Growth of 
Wood ; and that a moderate Quantity of this Fluid js 
more productive of Fruit. But I much doubt whether 
theſe Effegts reſult, as you conjecture, f om a regular and 
conſtant Circulation. * I have made ſeveral Experiments 
which demonſtrate the Elevation of the 
Sap, and have likewiſe made a Number of The alternate 
others which ſufficiently prove its Deſcent: Cireular un 
But theſe contrary Motions are alternate, if 
I am not deceived. The Heat of the Day vagen 
cauſes the Sap to aſcend in direct and lateral F. Hales, 4 
Lines ; and it tranſpires thro” the Pores of F. R. 8. 1727. 
2 the 
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thei) Leaves to ſuch a W 26 greatly leſſens the 
14 Weight e the Tree. At the Return of Night and cot 
11 Air the Sap has a contrary Motion. Leaves 
which diſpenſed their Exhalations during the Day imbibe 
the Dews and Vapours of che Night, * ſhed the Hu- 
| midity through their Branches. When the Sap has been 
| recruited and brought to PerfeQion, by the Influence of the 
Air it flows back to the Roots; by which Means the 
Tree and its Fruit repair the Loſſes they fultained by Day, 
1 and are agreeably refreſhed. Several curiogs 
15 have from hence been induced to water not only the 
1 Stems of their Eſpaliers and Standard Trees during the 
Heats, but likewiſe the whole Growth of Leaves; and 
they have ſucceeded perfeAly well. With Reſpect to 
any other Particulars, Sir, as you are not a rigorous Ad- 
yocate for the conſtant Circulation, I am as moderate 


1 with Regard to that I call alternate, and ſhall now be 
15 glad to be favoured with the reſt of your Memoirs. 
1 Prior. A right Knowledge of the Branches muſt be 
| oliained, in order to render the Sap more beneficial, by 
AJ retrenching ſuch as are-uſcleſs, and by a prudent Ma- 
= nagement of thoſe that are good. No 
JF ' Marks for dE Regand is paid to a Branch, unleſs it ſhoots 
tingudhing the from one that was lopt at the laſt pruning ; 
Srinches. and we as little eſteem thoſe that ſpring im 
mediately from the Stem or from an old: Branch, where 
] ſoch a' Produftion-was not expected. We egen difregard 
| that which is produced by a good Branch; contraty to 
1 the common Order of Vegetation z and which is lar 
and vigorous, though it be ſituated on the lower, Part of 
1 the parent Branch; and at the ſume Time is ſmall in its 
| extreme. Parts. All theſe. Shoots are Branches of falſe 


| bod, and as they are not ſo-thriving as the others, it is 
2 their common Fate to be lopt off 3: unleis it ſhould 
4 to be foreſeen that they will be neceſſary to fill a ſuture 
N or that they een bets than thoſe that 
| | an mmon Order. 
It is not ſufficient to Aümguſh the Fruit 2 Wod- 
— from thaſe of the ſalſe Wood that are uſually 
rertenched 3 but it is likewiſe neceſſary to have a proper 
Mark for knowing the good Branches of hg — 
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Wood from theſe that are bad! This Mark refults from 
the Quality” of the Rye, and Buds, the Complexigiv Uf 
the Bark, and the Vigbur of the Branches. H 2 Branch 
be extremely iricompaRt and bas its Eyes but Ittie ſwel- 
led, and very diſtant from one another, it is called a 
ragged Branch. It is remarkable for its faint Complexi- 
on, and as it is entirely uſelefs, it ha uo Ct _ 
Favour and ought to be topt off. 12 „ 21:80 een 

If à Branch ſwells to a Finger's Thickcneſo, and is 
ſhaped like a Taper with its Eyes very lan and remote 
from each other, it is a vc ua Bees, which dra ins all 
the Juices from its Parent in a 5roſitable Manner, 
and ſhould therefore be cut off. The Wood" and Fruit- 
Branches ought to have n s and Buds well round- 
ed and plentifully nouriſhed; their Bark ſhould be bright 
and lively, and their Air 3 otherwiſe they are 
der with as much Seventy as thoſe already men- 
to 1 
When this preliminary Knowledge i is acquired, all the 
Dexterity of pruning is comprehended in three Particu- 
lars; Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution. Propriety 
is requiſite in order to form the Tree into a graceful 
Shape; Oeconomy is neceſſary for the Diſtribution of 


the Sap through every Part; and Precaution muff be em- 
ploy in he Prpuriion of hls Branches that may a: 
terward be uſeful. 


Propriety is the Method of cal the Eſpaer, 


or Dwarf-Trees into a perſect Figure; 12 
all Luxuriancies that introduce fion and ity. 
Sap 


3 conſiſts in an equal Diffuſion of 
Side, any Pruning ſometimes long and ſome- 


8 a in Langth is performed, leav- 
ing ten E nches gp ood-Branch . 


Pruning ſuffers no more than two or three Eyes o n 
on > Ft ood 5 # 

runing is emplo on vigorous Thee that we 
to be Aus Frirful + A if they are pruned ſhort, 
will be neceſſary to leave them a large Number of — 
ches, for the more eſfectual Diſtribution and Correction 


of the Sap: And when this happens to be the Intention, 
Pruning is ſometimes entirely omitted. 1 


G 3 Short 


— ov 


ducgtion 
Wood, in hope that their firſt Shoots will prove more 
vigor 


I 


Tray 
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© Shox&@Pruning, i is practiſed on weak Trees, eſpeci 
in their firft Growth ; and we then ſuffer but few of 
cheir Branches to remain; becauſe as none of their Pro- 


8 haye yet been perfect, we leave them but little 


75 and contribute, to the future Expanſioh of a 
Wen | 


Ceconomy extends i its Operations to the whole Tree, 
and to. each of its Branches. Some Retrenchments 


fine 


confine. the Fruit to one particular Part, others diffuſe 


Fertility through all che Plant, When a uſeleſs Branch 
is ſhortened, ant cut about the Thickneſs of a Crown- 


piece above that which ſuſtains it, the Sap, being then 


obſtructed in its direct Flow, generally cauſes two la- 


texal Fruit- Branches to ſhoot forth. When a Tree ex- 
hauſts itſelf 1 in Wood, and no Wess er produces Fruit, or 


only affords it on one ſide, the barren part muſt be 


pruned very ſhort; or it may be neceſſary to ſtrike im- 


mediately at the Source of the Diſorder, As the whole 


| 88 uſeleſs Wood. is generated by the exuberant 


Ly of. the Roots, it is cuſtomary, to remove the 
Earth from theſe in the Spring, and to cut off two or 


EEE 


anches. are off . Wood without Fruit. 
1 xenders the =P lefs redundant, and 
it in” a” better mitinher; it then ſettles in thoſe 
ts thre neh it. flowed before, and gently, im- 


p. ates thoſe | 8 which the Ra pidity of 
its former Courſe, or. the Sroſſneſs of its Qualities had 


cauſed it ta abandon In What manner ſoever this 


_ Operation i is Apen the Reality of the Fact is evin- 


fe, 12 2 60s 1 and we. have no better Expedient 


5 Eee on Tree, or any Fart of it, that 
1 
e attogethier as: necelfary a 23 Ozconomy and 


: 2 e it. e in forming a. previous Judg- 


Branches, and making. a e Proviſion 


for for lag 8 Vaeuities. in an expeditious, manner. It 
ena bles us 

"thoſe Branches Hat are either deca yed,.. or which we 
"Ind it necelfary ta Foes; and it Wehle teaches us 


ſubſtitute 2, new Growth, in the room of 


K 1 * 


72 | to 
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to prefer a Branch of falfe Wood, hem it is more beau- 
tiful, better turned, and need to a aner Advantage 
than its Companions 

A curious Perſon, by the Aid of theſe Principles, and 
a few ent Exceptions ſuggeſted by Experience, 
renders his Plants tractable to his Idea of a fine Tree. 
He commands with the Authority of a Maſter, and meets 
with a pleaſing Docility through his whole Domain. 
But leſt he ſhould be miſtaken in his Conduct, and find 
reaſon to believe his Plantation leſs to blame than him- 
ſelf ; whenever a fine Sunſhine invites him to walk in 
the Winter Seaſon, he reviſits the Plants he has pruned ; 
he frequently reviews the whole, and criticiſes his own 
Proceeding with the utmoſt. Impartiality. He walks 
with his Pruning- -Knife in his Hand, both in Winter 
and Summer, and meets with a Variety of Circumſtances 
to rectify. 

Chevalier. Though 1 think I anderfiand the greateſt 
part of what the Prior has been ſo good as to read, yet 
I muſt intreat him to oblige me with an Application or 
his Principles to ſome particular Tree: Each Remark 
becomes more intelligible, when the Object is preſent- 
ed to our View. «© But I am ſu rpriſed to Hear at the 
Conclufion of the Memoirs, tint we ougkt to employ 
the; Winter-Seaſon in criticiſing; on the Pruning we have 
beſtowed on our Trees; fince, if I am rightly N - 
Pruning is never practiſed till the Winger 1 is en 

Count. There are ſome Trees indeed, - 
whoſe pruning muſt be deferred till all The Ki for 
rug ware are put in Motion by- the PR by 
ach, for Inftance, are thoſe Plants | „ - 

— ſhogt out an exceſſive Qvantity of Wood; and 
when theſe have been already advanced by the Sap, 
Pruning weakens them to a proper 1 8 and diſpgſes 
them to yield Fruit. Of this Nature likewiſe are Apri- 
cock and Peach- Prees, and we may delay their pruming 
till the Seafon of their Bloſſoms, * 'becaufe'a ſevere. 9 5 
ter is injurious to ſeveral of their Buds; and wh 
forbear to prune: them till they are in Flower, we may 
be certain of reſerving no Bloflors: but ſuch as have 
not had their Piſtls impaired' by the Frolt. 
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to prune! all, other Species of 
ave rar fp . — gone even the Vine, unmediate- 


17 2 FU o of the Leaf; we may likewiſe conti- 
at dur ** 47455 the Winter- 


5 but de and will 
. —— > 8 
* Chonabeer. Our old Gardener, — himſelf 
expert in bis Frofefnon, has told me ſeveral times, 
Wood is too much by being 
—— to the Froſt, and Wat it en 9 


to be pruned till Spring. 12 


Caan. This is the al. of prejudiced 
Opinion; but we: can pho to: it the of 
thoſe ® Perſom who are moſt iſned by their Pro- 


ficiency'in this Art. ''They afſure us, that pruning their 
Trees; and even the Vine, before Winter, and darin 
the Continuance of that Seaſon, has never been 
with che leaſt Iaconvenience, but on the contrary was 
of the beſt Fertility. f. 

from in Winter, it NO re- 
— the Th Tree, e the Gardener, who per- 
haps may ſuffer from the Severity of the Cold. But as 
the Wood is not eaſily cut at that time, and comm 
es very untraftable under the Enife, it 
ſhes the Gardener with 'a — ea 
1 and waiting for a more favourable Sea- 


Chevalier, I intend to furniſh my ſelf with a Set of 
Grafting and -Knives, as ſoon as _ = 
Prior. Your Reſolution is very proper, Sir. Tbe Arts 
have this in common with Virtue, that the Knowledge 
of them is ſufficient to render us enamour'd of their 
Excellence; but this Knowledge is never to be attained 
without the praftic Part. N ee meh 


# M: de la Qaintinit ie le Normand./ 


Count 


9 


1 


: 
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| Caunt. I would likewiſe adviſe you to provide-your- 
ſelf with a little Hand-Saw that will claſp like 1 Knife 
its Haft. With this you are to cut frem the 
ick all the Stubs or Ends of demi Wood; ad away law 
away the ſtrong and — 
Pruning · Kniſe would make 
you employ this latter, y 


Accident ſhould happen 

of Hood ; and the ſofteſt Leaves | 

that Occaſion. 5 Ts 10 | * Das 2 

Prior. Ihe Chevalier will hardly charge himſelſ with 

the Management of every Operation in Gardening: 

2nd it will be fuffcient for him to preſide over thnſr 
ing Dwarf Trees, 


are moſt 4 


* 


and a Compariſon 
ples A, weil enable him to ſutm a due judg 
all that is tranſaRed upon his own Land, ng 
a Gardener himſelſ. Von wilt by theſe means, Sr. 
become an Iuſpector of your own Garde,” anda wwll 
acquire thoſe juſt Ideas, as will make it neceſſary for all 
your Work men to be deſirous of your Approbetinn, and 
apprehenſrre of your Diſſatisfaction. If you once teach 
them to reſpect you for: your Judgment, -you-will be al- 
ways well ſerved. n ee 
Cheunler. Ion chat tobe eme, Bir z hut ane; mut 
firſt be a Soldier in order to make a Offer. 
Count. The Chevalier —— — himfelf 
with a Pruning-Knife, and he ought to he capable: of 
uſing it in à proper manner. But et him naher be the 
Saperintendant of his Gardens, than engage an Every 
Operation neceſſary to their Culture:! L,, h,,eter 
adviſe him to reſerve for himſelf the Pruning ef the 
two moſt diſtinguiſd * „mean, the Orange and 


Fig 


vun. 


2 FIIENG To 


may now” acquaint him, in few 
2 — 4 managi them. 
vll, Je 44 + 1 Ane? „ Wes LS * + 


any The” Plantation of Orance-T A1 8 5 
Lenne 24. 1 wr LF N 
SB,. Is your Lordſhip for a Walk under the 
ves chat Border the EnghſÞ Parterre? 
1 willingly, Sir. of what Age do you 
-Trees in thoſe large Boxes to be ? 
2 will gueſs thirty Years at a venture. 
nen There is not one in all thoſe 
e ion of t 00 Rows, but what is above à hun- 
"Ortiige=Biees:" ted Years old. But I know ſore whoſe 
- Hiſtory will engage your Attention 
— mort than thoſe” Which I have Wired An 
Tree ſeems to be ſtill in its youthful Vigour, 
85 18*covert with Flowers after it has been in the 
Ground for two or three Centuries. And this Truth was 
demenſtrated by that magnificent Orange- Tree at Ver- 
ſailles, Which is called the Great Bourbon. It was ſeized 
_ che Eſtate bf the Conſtable of Biurbon, in the Year 
1523, and was then the ſineſt Tree in Bauer, and judg- 
to de fſixty or ſeverity Years old, which added to two 
— anti ten, amount to almoſt three hundred Years. 
There are (evers! of theſe Trees at Fortgim- _—_ that 
were ay Fre even in the Time of Francis I. 
.. Fry. Thisl ag Duration is 4 very 
Te Merit of an uncommon Merit Te preſent: But no- 
— 2 wen thing can de more ſatis factory than the 
e Celltivation”of a Plant which never diſ- 
continues the Delight it affords us by its immôrtal Ver- 
<wre; if I may be allowed that Expreſſion; and which 
bears, at the fame time, a' fragrant Bloom of Flowers, 
and a a Diverſity of Fruits in their Infant Growth and 
their fall Maturity. It unites the amiable Appearances 
of ſeveral Seafons, ind the Donations of various Years. 
-ChevaRe#'1 ſhould think a Growth of OT 
not eaſily attainable. 
Cure: It is far from being ſo difficult as you imagine. 
We yearly receive from the Genaexe, and Natives of 


Provence, young Orange and Citron-Trees ready gee 


— e a * * „ « ROWS —_ 
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and theſe will ſuffice, | {5 
Plantation, and will 


101 
G 


or the:fir Stock. of; your Ora 
ikewiſe amule you 2 
Expence. You may augment the Stock in a. ears, 
if vob are fo Iifpoled, by planting in the Month of 
March, and in a proper Bed, the Seeds of wild and bit- 
ter Oranges, which by the Aid of a Glaſs-Saſb, and due 

of Heat, will rife near two Feet in Height at 
the End of the firſt Vear; and they may be traniplant- 


ed at the Expiration of the ſecond into Pots, in r to 
oſe be grafted. When your young Plants are once placed 
un- in Pots, you may remove them into the Sunſhine or 
oſe Shade, as you find it neceſſary; and by theſe means 
ion their Growth will be ſoon advanced. 4 
An Prior. You will likewiſe be fonder of ſuch Orange- 
ur, Trees as theſe, than of any others, becauſe you may 
the properly conſider them as Contemporaries of your own 
vas rearing. Ry 147 | 1 
Count. As this fine Tree is not fa 


natural to our. Provinces; as it is to the n Soul 
Southern Parts of France, we muſt quic- ec 
ken the Tardineſs of our Soil with a 
Compoſition, that may cauſe it to corre ſpondſas much as 
poſſible with the Temperament of warmer Cli mates It 
delights much in a Soil mixt with Sheeps-Dung that has 
reſted two Vears ; old Compoſt, or the Soil of a Sewer, 
muſt compale a third part; and another third mult be 
fat Land, taken either from a Marſh or a Hemp-Cloſe. 
When the proper Seaſon, comes for lodging your 

young Stems in Boxes, | theſe latter ſhould be always 
proportioned to the Heads of the Plants. The Stems, 
when they are even become vigorous, will accommodate 
themfelves to a Box of about. fifteen, Inches Diameter; 
but they muſt be placed more at large in others, when 
the Free ceaſes to augment its Foliage, and informs 
you, by its languid Air, that its Soil and Suſtenance are 


4 inſufficient. At the Cloſe of ſeven or eight Years they 
may be tranſplanted, with all their Earth, into their 

1 ; wy ne, whoſe Diameter may be about twenty four 

f nehes. | 

. All theſe Boxes ought to be made of entire Heart of 

1 Qak. The ſmall ones may be compoſed of little oaken 


Planks, 
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Nane, ſomething more than an Inch thick, and 
can't be too ſolid in their Conjunion 'Your Boxes will 


ſoom decay, if you le&' to caſe them over with a 
double Lay of green Faint liquified with Oil. Which 


laſt is likewiſe as neceſſary on the Inſide, A 
the Wood from being rotied by 4 any Waterings, as 
r og on the Outſide, to ſecure 


om the Rain and' 


Chevaker. I obſerve, on each fide of the large Boxes, 
a Door with double Hinges, and two Iron Bars. Will 
your Lordſhip be ſo good as to inform me of the Uſe to 
which theſe Doors are iated > 

Count. They are to admit the proper Renova- 
tions of Soil, and to enable the'Ga r to clear 
the Box of the liquid Sediment that is colleted: and 
thickened at the Bottom ; arid likewiſe to pare off the 
extreme parts of the Mould,” that it may afterward be 
taken out with eaſe, when it becomes neceſſary to tranſ- 
fer it into a new Box. 

In order to e ſmall-Shrubs, and more eſpecially 
Orange-Trees, in — after a proper manner, the firit 
Proceeding is to cover the Bottom of the Box with large 
Pieces of Brick and Potſherds, Whick afford the Water 
an eaſy Flaw through the Cavities that are d at 
the Bottom. Were it not for this Precaution, the Hu- 
midity collected by the Sediment would rot the Box, and 
deſtroy the Tree an immoderate Chilneſs. When 
this Proviſion has been made for the of the ten- 
der Plant, the Bottom and Sides of the Box muſt be 
lined with good Sail, prepared in the manner 1 have 
already mentioned: In this Soil the Tree ſhould be in- 
ſerted in an upright Poſition, and the Ball of Earth at 
its Roots muſt be leſſen'd, not with any Intention to 
ſtrengthen the Tree, but rather to prevent its requiring 
a large Quantity of Earth, and to confine it, by a mo- 
derate Vigour, to a juſt Proportion with the Box. A 
new Maſs of Earth muſt' then be heapt up on every fide, 
and preſſed into a due eſs, in order to ci Tae 
the Stem from violent Winds, and cauſe the Earth to 
ſettle round the boy Wb morn MC as poſſi 


ble. 
| When 


of OR ANIGEBTREES. 37; 

When the Tree is to be placed in the Bon Que 
ſhould be taken to raiſe the 6 
Earth at its Roots higher than of the Box, be- 
cauſe the Weight of the Tree and the Action af the 
Roots will afterward lower the Clod by degtees to a 
Level with the Edge of the Box. If this Pretaution be 


9 Tree in proceſs of Time will En too 
— 
neee 


en 4 the Aur, in the P tian Yor, Lordſhip zecom- 
me . 


3 1 0. A CY 
Count. It oughe to. be * over With Farth, and 
the whole ſhould be ſuſtain d by ſmooth EO 
round the edge of the BRG. 
| The Head of an Orange · Tree is eme. wo d 54 
times ſhaped like a ne Buſhy-Dwarf, The Forone! lan. 
without any Vacancy within, Some, Mi wa 
Perſons chooſe to. dif poſe it into a per- [3iW 39 £ 
fett Globe; others teach it to aſſume. the. 1 * an 
Hemiſphere, by rounding the Top and Sicles, and pru- 
ning the lower part horizontally... „Tagan: 
Brwaller. This ——— With its Sema ales 
the Fi gure of a Muſhroo 8 7 ig to 299315 


9 The 1. Beauty of an Orange Ties con- 
fiſts in Nane i of its Head; and as this; Behuty 1 is 
more durable than the Flowers, the Pruning-Kaife- is 

chiefly employed to procure it, ualeſs thes Ionen are 
intended to be multiplied. 72 
Chewallar. Are theſe Plants, ard in A 2 
Manner ſrom other Fruit-Txees ? | |. S 

Count. Ves, Sir, in ſeveral Pagticulars., ks 
When Fruit-Trees Are Care is e 8 of 
taken to preſerve the ſmall Branches in pruning an O- 
a thriving State, in order to promote. - (PAGING: 
their Fertility; but they are retrenched |. 4 :../ 
in an. Orange-Tree, - that a Vacaney may be : gpen d 
within. The ſame Method is taken with che Prapches 
that ſhoot downward in a perpendicular Direſtion ; and 
| likewiſe with thoſe that are diveſted of their Leaves, 
which only happens when the Tree is weak, os diſ- 
temper d: But we carefully preſerve all the Re iy 


nches, 
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Branches, whoſe advantageous Situation contributes to 
the R ity of the Head. Great Favour is likewiſe 
ſhewn'to a Branch of falſe Wood, as well as to one that 
has been generated contrary to the common Order, 
when any Advantage 1s to be expected either from its 
Vigour or Situation. 

Fr the Tree ſhould happen to be disfigured by Showers 
of Hail, boiſterous Winds, an impairing Diſtemper, or 
any other Accident, it is cuſtomary to examine what 
Parts of it are moſt entire toward the lower part of the 
Head, and the Branches are pruned off to that Place; 
or, in other Words, they are horten d to the very Part 
that exhibits the Preparations | for a new Foliage, equal 
_ to the former in every Particular, and whoſe 

eable Form, by advancing to its full Perfection, 
1 afford its Owner a Reſtitution for the Loſs he ſuſ⸗ 
tained. 

This amiable Tree is obnoxious to the Malignity of 
Diſtempers, the Ravages of Vermin, and the injurious 
Severity of Cold. If it aſſumes a yellow Complexion, 
it ought to be removed into the Shade, and ſhould only 
be expoſed to the Sun for two or three Hours, for fear 
of exhauſting its nutrimental Juices : Or perhaps it will 
be proper to ſtrike directly at the Origin of the Evil, 
which may probably proceed from the Roots ; and then 
it will be neceſſary to ſupply them with new Earth, and 
even to cut off all thoſe that ſeem uſeleſs and decayed. 

Chevalier. Can one have a Sight of the Creature that 
is ſo injurious to this Tree? 

Count. They are ſeen but too eafily, and you may 
obſerve ſeveral on this Leaf. 

Chevalier. I don't diſcover - any Animal there, and 
can only ſee a Cluſter of blackaſh Spots, ſome larger than 
others. 


. Count, Thoſe Spots are the Vermin 
The vermin that I mentioned. The Creature is at firſt 
injure the O- a little imperceptible Inſect, that faſtens 
nge Tree. itſelf either to a Leaf, or the Stalk, and 


to 
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to a Cruſt, or immoveable Covering, which is gradually _ 
thicken'd and enlarged, and- under which the Creature 
lives, and ſeems to be a Part of it. This Animal is 
viviparous, and becomes the Parent of a young Progeny 
like itſelf. Each Inſect is thought to be Male and Fe- 
male, ſinee they all ſeem to have LVoung- ones. 

Prior. Under the Spot or Shell of one of theſe Crea- 
tures, that was not the Twelfth part of an Inch in 
Length and Breadth, I obſerved a few Days ago, by 
the Aid of a Microſcope, a prodigious Number of little 
Animals, that ſeparated from each other at the Open- 
ing into their Habitation, and then diſperſed them- 
ſelves like Sheep in a verdant Meadow. I likewiſe 
took notice of a ſable Speck under the Covering which 
incloſed them, together with the Remains of ſeveral 
ſcaly Shivers, which inclined me to believe they were 
Part of the Carcaſe of the Dam, who had exhauſted her 
own Subſtance, in the Generation and Nouriſhment of 
her Offspring. | 

Count; In order to guard againſt the Damage an 
Orange-Tree may fuſtain from the multiplied Race of 
theſe Inſects, by their draining it of its Juices, and pre- 
venting a due Perſpiration through its Leaves; it will 
be proper to rub the invaded Branches, and their Foli - 
age, with a Bruſh ſteeped in Vinegar, or a piece of Li- 
nen dipped in Salt Water. This Method will ſome- 
times exterminate the whole Breed; but we have fre- 
quently the Mortification to find it ĩneffectual. 

The third and greateſt Hazard to which theſe Trees 
are expoſed is the Severity of the Cold, againſt which 
the Green-houſe is the beſt Preſervative: It is therefore 
cuſtomary to lodge all the Boxes in it from the middle 
of October till the return of a more favourable Seaſon. 
Thoſe who have an Inclination to gather Flowers, in 
the Winter Months, ſhould not forget to pinch off the 
Extremities of ſome of the {mall Branches in September. 
This Method will prevent them from unfoldiag their 
other Buds till the Seaſon be more advanced, as has 
been already obſerved when Roſe- Trees were-the Subject 


: 


of our Converſation. © 
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ChepabBrr. I the Culture of the Fig: Tree attended 
N I moſt confeſs, it is the Plant I 
of reating, becauſe its Fruit is 


ſhould 


perfectly agroeable to my Taſte. 


I, en of Fie- Taxks. 


+ Privy. The Fi g Tree is eafily culti- 
The Meri mY 2 fac; ; it advances" with a ſpeedy 
Vig-Tree. Growth; 18 Fruits may be ranked a- 

mong the moſt perfect Kinds, and it 
produces them twice in each Year. Theſe four Adyan- 
bs, are not comprehended in any other Plant. 
muſt be granted, that all ſorts of Pigs are not ſue- 
ceſsful in our Climate; but the White Figs, as well the 
round as the long, and which are the only Species that 
are now cultivated at Paris, are ſo extremely 


delicate, 
and advance to ſuch Perfection, that ngither doc 
nor Provence can boaſt of any that exceed them; 


and 
this Ras been frequently acknowledged to me by ſeveral 
curious Perſons of thoſe Provinces who — * in Gar- 
dening, and aye not prepoſſeſſed with rtiality to 
their awn Country. They likewiſe dave aſſured me, 
that ſame of their Countrymen were ſo track" with Ad- 
miration to find the round Fig fo ripe in Autumn at 
Ver fail: 5, and ſo delicious in each of its Seaſons, that. 
they diſtinguiſhed it in Provence and La by the 
name of he Verſailles Fi is, and thong it preferable to- 
all others. 

Wy” T have heard fools Travellers, is even ido- 


Uze"the Productions of hah, acknowledge chat they 
never taſted any Fruit that was enriched with a more 


exquiſite Juice than our Pigs of the ſecond Seaſon. - 
Chevalier, I am determin'd ep t to have a Plantation: 

of "= Trees. 5 
Count. Nothing can be bre Qicable ; for the 
enees Wigtchants will fon furnĩ you, upon very rea- 
un Terms, with all the Materials neceſſary to form 
a fine Growth f Fig g. Trees. But vou may raiſe your” 
Plantation at a 12 Expence, from the rooted Fibres,. 
Suckers,. Slips, or Ae of che moſt approved Trees, 
and 


— 
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and which will gaben fail, of being Ian, Ger. 


tile i in A ſhort time, S103 11 — the 

The fine Slips are taken from den of a 
Tree well rooted in R 0 3 re- 
planted in the Spring or Autumn. 
rs are Branches bent into the Earth without be- 

ing ſever'd from the Tree, and they take Root in that 
part of the Ground into which then are ſunk. They 
are afterward. digoined from the Tree, by cutting them 
* the Stem, = the ſame manner AF 18 practifed. on 

e Vine 

There is 8 Method of diſpoſing Laygrs, which 
is eaſily - Yau, cauſe, the Branch, 9 lan 
to paſs { 1A Tin Funnel, or a Wicker "ik Rte 
ed with Earth, into which the Branch will ſogi 
ſeveral Fibres, It muſt then be cut aſunde 13 5 N the 
Baſket,. which ſhonld then be placed in the = 
Expedient ſecures the Roots from all inen redt- 
ment, and never retards the Plant, hick will not need 
any Graft, fince it is already a Species that produces 
the beſt Kind of Fruit. 
Should you be defirous of raifiog Fi 
bear Fruit the enſuing Year, lay g Fig Tow flat | 
an old Tree in the Earth, AT can 26 fol thts 1 
no great Myſtery in the Operation. You caule a Branch 
of a moderate Size to. paſs through a Box, after you 
have peeled off a round of Bark about a Finger's br 
and between two Knots. The part ſo ftript muſt be 
diſpoſed: the breadth of four or five Fingers above the 
Bottom of the Box into which it is inſerted ; and when 
this Branch has been covered. oyer with Barth, if wall 
ſhoot out ſeveral, Roots from the wounded part; and it 
ſhould afterward be ſeyer'd from itz Stem, by cutin it it 
off below / the Box. - © 4 5 

When your young Fig- Trees, that have been 
gated from Slips and 1 begin to um told viajes 

rowth of Leaves, they ſhould. be be removed from the 
Pet, or Baſket, into Boxes 3 and the Ball of Earth that 
adheres to their Roots ought to be raiſed a little digher 
than the-Edge of; the "—4 When your Fig Tite no 
longer produce any large Wood, you hf either a 
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round them with new Supply of Earth, or place them 
in larger Boxes; and if, at the End of twenty Vears 
they ſhould be too much confined in the larger Boxes, 


they will ſtill continue proſperous, if you tranſplant 
them into the Earth. 


Prior, Fig- Trees are ſometimes trained up to the 


Eſpalier; hut they will then have too much Liberty, 


and ſhoot out more Wood than is conſiſtent 00 their 
roper Regulation. They may indeed be eaſily 1 
L 0 by Poles, about . Diſtance of a Foot from ups 
Wall ; but this little Foreſt of Plants raiſed before a 
Wall that remains uncovered, below, is far from bei 
ornamental to a Garden; and the Winter will fre: 
quently be very injurious to the Trees, whatever Pre- 
cautions may be taken to the contrary. 

Count. We generally content ourſelves with F ig: Trees 
in Boxes, and likewiſe with thoſe that are ſorm'd into 
Buſhy-Dwazfs. The Tree that grows in the: natural 
Farth i is ſecured from the Rigours of Winter by a Co- 
vering of Straw : Thoſe in Boxes are preſe in the 
Green-Houſe ; and they are, at preſent, in the greateſt 
Eſteem, becauſe they are capable of being cultivated 
with more Certainty and Eaſe than any other Claſs ; and 
the Fruit, beſide the Merit of a full Growth, has alſo 
the . of completing its Maturity the ſooneſt of 


"Chenattt "Tis pity this Plant i is not ſo beautiful to the 
Ey e as the Orange- Tree. 

Coma Its Shape reſults from a Set of particular Prin- 
ciples, which may be all comprehended in a few Words. 
In the firſt place, it is impoſſible to form the Head of 
this Tree imo any exact Regularity. 

Prior. The Damage is not very great; for an Air of 
Fafe and Unconſtraint has always an agreeable Appear- 
ance, even in thoſe Objects that are capable of a curi- 
ous Adjuſtment... 

Count. A Fi Tree in particular ſhould have a Mien 
of Freedom. Its Leaves are too large and uncompliant 
to form an exact Round; it will be ſufficient therefore 
if it has ſome Similitude to that Figure; and we are 
. if it does not ſhoot into a richten Expanſion 

on 
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on one fide, while its Growth is entirely contracted on 
the other. wb ag fag: e Pea 
The Eyes, in the Branches of ſmall Wood, are flat, 
or but little ſwelled, and are very remote from each other. 
The good Branches have large Eyes whoſe mutual Dif- 
tance is very inconſiderable: and theſe ſhould be al- 
ways preſerved. Hitherto the Procefs is much the fame 
as in other Fruit Trees; but as Figs grow upon the ſtrong- 
eft Branches, and never upon hole that are ſmall, 5 
weak Branches muft be cut off, and the ſtrong ones pre- 
ſerved, contrary to the Methods practiſed on other Trees. 
The Figs ſhoot immediately from the large branches 
without being preceded by any Flowers ; becauſe the 
Fruit itſelf incloſes its Chives, together with its Powder 
and Seeds, under one common Foldage. 

Prior. Every Circumſtance in this Tree is very ſin- 
gular, and varied from the general Order obſervable in 
other Plants. That Being, who has ſubjected them to 
one uniform Law, can diſpenſe with its Operations 
whenever he pleaſes, and his Power is equally productive 
when be even recedes from the Laws of Fertility. The 
Stems of thoſe Leaves that ſhoot forth, after Midſummer, 
will produce Fig-Buds, or the firſt Figs of the enſuin 
Year; and the Stalk of each Leaf, that unfolds ir 
in the Spring, will bear a Fig that will ripen in Autumn, 
if the Weather be hot, and the Expoſition favourable; 
otherwiſe it will wither away and not attain to any Maturĩ- 
ty, even in the following Year ; though it may poſſibly pre- 
Q erve ſome appearance of Vigour, in the Winter Ser 
on. 3 

Count. Can you judge, in the manner by which, the 
Fig: Trees grow, how the Tree ought td be pruned? 

Chevalier. I ſhould think it proper to to the large 
Branches be very long, in order to acquire. a greater 
Quantity of Fruit. 1 * 3 * 

Count. That, indeed, would be the effect; but it 
will be much better to invigorate the Tree, nouriſh the 
Wood, and raiſe a growth of Figs that will be more-va- 
luable for their Beauty than their Number; for which 
reaſon, the Fig. Tree is kept ſomething low, eſpecially 
thoſe" in Boxes, which cannot derive ſo much nent 
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which means, a fingle Servant may 


from the Earth, as thoſe that expand their Roots in fall 


7 


At the return of Spring it will be proper to cut off all 
the Shoots that riſe from the Stem, and may be em 
loyed as Slips. All the dead Wood mult likewiſe be 
Fo off, and the large Branches that are newly ſhot 
forth ſhould be ſhortened, and not permitted to exceed 
two Feet in length. In the Month of April, the Ends of 
all the old and new Branches ought to be broken off, that 
theſe may produce lateral Shoots which will ſupply the 
Fruit below with more Sap; and at the ſame time a rich- 
er Growth is ſecured for the ſucceeding Year, when all 
the new Shoots that have yielded Leaves, will likewiſe 
be productive of Fruit. 

The Fig-Tree is a Plant that requires large Refreſh- 
ments of Water; and it is dangerous to confide this part 
of its Culture to an indolent Gardener, who will think. 
himſelf diſcharged from that Care by the leaſt Sprinkle 
of Rain; though it is certain that a very copious Shower 
only moiſtens this Plant to a very moderate degree; be- 
cauſe the large Expanſe of its Leaves prevents the Hu- 
midity from arriving at its Stem. It ought therefore to 
be 8 watered once a Week at Eat during the 
Spring this Operation may be facilitated by means 

a Pump, that raiſes Water to the top of a Buildin 
that there may be a ſufficient you it ready for the 
Extinction of Fire. Or a leathern Pipe may be fixed to 
the Cock of a Fountain, or the Ajutage of a Jet 4 Eau 3 
and the Water being impelled forward by the Current 
behind it, will aſcend without any obſtraftion. By 
diſtribute a fut- 
ficient quantity & this Fluid to a long Row of Boxes, 
and even to Beds of Herbage ina large Compart- 
.. Chevaker. Your Lordſhip has undoubtedly cauſed your 
Fig-Trees to be diſpoſed around that Baſon, that they 
may be water'd with as little difficulty as poſſible ;- but I 
ſhould be glad to know why they are faften'd to the foot 
of the Jet d Ras with long Bands of Wollen Lift. 

Count. The Affair is different from what you ima · 
gine. In the middle of Hexagon Baſon, which is 


even 
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The wild Ohrve & its Fruit. 
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even with the Surface of the Earth, you ſee a Pedeſtal 
four Feet bigh, ing 2 round Baſon, that dif- 
charges a Sheer of Water over its Rim. In that upper 
Bafon I cauſe as many Jong Pieces of Lift to be 
as there are Boxes of Fig-Frees round the grand 
The hither end of the Cloth being lower than that which 
is immerſed in the Water, the Lift is eaſily filled by the Aid 
of the Air, which itates on the 8 of the Water, 
and cauſes it to glide wy, Goa Fibres of the Wool. It then 
diſtils in Drops on the h, and diffaſes a ſufficient 
Freſhneſs thro' the whole Bax, and which may be re- 
doubled upon every proper Occaſion. f 
Cbevaller. This is faving abundance of Labour, at 2 | 
ſmall Expenee ; But are there no other Fruits that your 1 
Lordſhip would recommend to my Care? 1 


The Plantation Ol ivx-T RES. 


Priar. The Olive-Tree would deſerve our Attention 
as miich as all the other Plants we have mention'd, and 
perhaps more, could its Fruit be brought to a due Maty- 
rity in our Provinces. 

Chevalier. In what Countries, Sir, is it moſt ſacceſs- 


fal ? l 
Prior. It thrives to parſection in the Sourbern Parts of 
France; but it enriches in a peculiar manner the Can- 
| tons of Oneille, and Graffe, ib Provence, wü an Oil 
| whoſe Sweetneſs excels the moſt perfect Growths of 7:aly | 
and Portugal. Next to this, the Oils of 4ramons, Aix, | 
and Nice, are in the greateſt Eftimation. Thoſe chat are | 
brought from Nap/es, the Morea, Candy, and the Iſles of 
the Arcbipelago, are ranked in the third Claſs. The O- 
lives likewiſe differ as much as the Oils: Thoſe of Provence, 
which are caſily diſtinguiſhed by their Smallneſs and un- 
equal-pointed Figure, have a delicacy of Flavour, which 
makes them univerſally preferred to all others. | 
The Leaves of the Olive-Tree have a near reſemblance 
to thoſe of the Willow, and it is a Plant that may be 
eaſily cultivated by thoſe who have any Curioſity to raiſe 
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it ; fince it demands very little Labour or Attention . 
It is cuſtomary to plant it in a Box of hot and light Earth : 
It requires plenty of Water in the Summer Seaſon, and 
ſhould have a commodious Shelter from the Winter's 
Cold. | 

Chevalier. In what manner, Sir, is the Oil made? 

Prior. Olives are uſeful in a double Function. When 
the Extraction of their Oil is intended, they are bruiſed 
under a Mill-ſtone, and reduced to a Paſte : This muſt 
be work'd up with an Intermixture of warm Water, 
which diſengages the Oil, and by cauſing it to ſwim up- 

rmoſt, facilitates the manner of acquiring it. It may 
be kept for about a Year, after which it degenerates and 
grows uſeleſs. Nature, by advancing Wine to Perfection 
in proportion to the Increaſe of its Age, ſeems to invite 
us to act with Oeconomy in its Conſumption, leſt it ſhould 
happen to be abuſed ; but in limiting the Goodneſs of Oil 
to the Duration of a Year, ſhe compels the Rich to im- 
part it to their Inferiors, who willalways uſe it with Mo- 
deration. | 

When Olives are reſerved for eating it will be neceſ- 
ſary to correct their bitter Flavour: In order to which, 
they are firſt paſs'd through a + Lixivium of Aſhes and 
Lime, and then depoſited in Veſſels of Stone or Wood, 
with a ſmall quantity of Water, Salt, Coriander, and 
Fennel, or ſome other Aromatic Plant. 

This Fruit, whole Juice is tranſported in ſuch a bene- 
ficial manner to all, Parts, compenſates the Provinces 
where it grows for their want of Butter, and other Ac- 
commodations afforded by Paſture-Lands, which are ſel- 
dom ſeen in thoſe Countries, becauſe the Graſs is wither- 
ed by the ſudden Evaporation of the light Soil, which lyes 
too much expoſed to a ſcorching Sun. | 

Chevalier. We have Tracts of Land, in ſeveral Parts 
of the Kingdom beſide Provence, that are parched and 
xender'd uſeleſs by the immoderate Heat that exhauſts 
_ Is it impoſſible to cultivate Olives in ſuch Souls as 
theſe? 


Prior. It may perhaps be ſaid that they will not ſuc- 


* Non ulla eſt oleis cultura, Gerrg. 2. | + Ly. 
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ceed there, becauſe they hade never been ſeen in thoſe 
Parts. When our Anceſtors, the Gaz/s, paſs'd the Alps 
to enjoy the delicious Gifts of the Vine, and the Olive- 
Tree, in their Halian Settlements, they had no Con- 
ception that theſe Plants could ever proſper in Gallic 
Climes; and yet they have ſince been tranſplanted thither, 
with more Succeſs than even attends them in J:aly itſelf. 
It was likewiſe a prevailing Opinion, that the Mu/cadine 
Grape, the Orange and the Fig, could never accompliſh 
their Maturity among us. It is not very long fince this 
Error has been diſſipated; and we were then - convin- 
ced that the China Orange, the Mu/cadine Grape, and 
the Fig, were capable of acquiring as exquiſite a Flavour, 
and as perfect a Ripeneſs, even in the Northern Part of 
France, as they ever aſſumed in Champaign. You may 
likewiſe judge, by another Inftance, what Expectations 
we may entertain from our Experiments, and the Fer- 
tility of our Soil. Some Years ago, the King gave Mon- 
fieur le Normand two Suckers of a Pine-Apple, and re- 
commended their Cultivation to his Care, though they 
were almoſt wither'd at that time, and had not any 
Roots : The Heart, however, was good, and they hap- 
pen'd to take. But though the Fruit they produced could 
not be advanced to its proper Maturity, yet two Suckers, 
that were preſerved from the Putrifaction and Danger of 
the others, produced, in the Year 1733, two Pine-Ap- 
ples, whoſe Beauty attracted the Attention of the Curious. 
The Aſſiduity uſed in their Culture, ir conjunction with 
a favourable Autumn, raiſed them to a perfect Maturity. 
The King himſelf taſted one of them, the 28th of Decem- 
ber, and found it excellent; and all thoſe Perſons, 
to whom his Majeſty thought fit to ſend part of theſe 
Fruits, in order to conſult different Palates, unanimouſly 
agreed that the Pine-Apples were completely ripe, and 
had a delicate melting Pulp, agreeably quicken'd 
* fine Acid, and were as richly perfum'd as a Straw- 
ry. | re 
My Inference from this Fact is, that if the Pine-Apple, 
which feem'd to be limited to the Torrid Zone, can be 
brought to Maturity in the Northern Part of France; 
the Olive-Tree, which proſpers in the Provinces — 
yon \ 
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_ pond the hor, may ceaſes en his fide. of that 
River. Our Climate oper Trina moſt Productions. 
and we need oaly amte-yrdper: Th 22 6 wy 
ad it in its Operations. — ol 
Cant. I reatly believe the les Tse Ma AS 6) | 

our Gardens, 4s well as the White Mulberry Tree, 
which now Wonders in ſeveral Places that were 
— .20 REEL tor this Plant, a» wellas for the 
| — We daily — a — that has 
been extended too far; and which aſſerts that Fruits are fo 
peculiarhy adapted to certain Countries, that they can 
never ſucceed iu any other Regions: And fince we have 
at laſt, diveſted ourſelves of this unreaſonable Prejudice, 
by which we had long been impoveriſhed ; we rear 
thoſe Fruits, with Whoſe Names we were almoſt unac- 
quainted, fome Years ag. The Obſervations that have 
been made on the valuable Productions of different Pro- 
vinces, and on fuch as each Soit either ſurniſhes of itſelf, 
or may be render'd capable of producing, by its Inter- 
mixture with other Earths 3 a due Examination of what 
Fruits particular Trees afford without Pruning; and 
what kinds other Trees may be taught to bear, by this 
ation; a ſtrict Attention to the natural Produce of 
each Seaſon, and to thoſe Additions that may be made, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Saſhes. Mats, Conſervatories, and 
hot Beds: In fine, an exact Conformity to the whole 
Proceſs of Nature, aided by all forts of Experiments and 
induſtrious Applications, has enabled us, within the 
ſs of atew Years, to collect into one Country, 
all the Advantages which, till then, were diffuſed through 
ſeveral Region; ; we can now communicate to various 
Seaſons thoſe Productions that were formerly appropri- 
ated to one; and are capable of deriving profit from a 
Soil that once ſeemed to be the Seat of Sterility; in a 
word, we have it in our power to accommodate Society 
with a Circulation of Fruits and Herbs that are as durable 

as the Year itſelf. 
Count. This Circulation is the principal Object of Gar- 
dening; but then we are not to fill our Ground with e- 
very particular Species, as is 3 by ſome * 
at 
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What Advantages can redound. from a laborious Culture 
of ſuch Trees as but indifferent Fruits? Let us 
rather devote our Time, and Soil, to thoſe Produftians 
that are moſt perfect. I intend, my dear Chevalier, ti 
inſorm you in our next walk how a Garden may be'em+ 
ployed in the moſt beneficial manner; by preſenting you. 
with a Catalogue of thoſe which ought to be ad- 
mitted, in excluſion to all others ; and I ſhall then ac 


quaint you with their proper ls through, tho 


whole Courſe of the Vear. 

Chevalier, If your Lordſhip is reſolved Se FAR 
to ſuch a ſtrict Oeconomy ; I doubt I muſt bid adieu ta 
Philoſophy. 

Prior. Not at all, Sir, I aſſure you. True Philoſophy 
always begins with a reaſonable Oeconomy ; and it is this 
alone which enables us to paſs our Days in Tranquillity, 
as well as to render good Offices to others, and to cou 
duct all our Undertakings with Decency. What Prero- 
gative has any Perſon to philoſophize on what paſſes in 
the Heavens, and to r the whole Syſtem of thg 


World, if he is unable to regulate his own Habitation f 
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The CounT. The CounTzss, The CR EVA. 
LIER, | 


EW Figs in the Month of Mays 


Chevalier. 
with Grapes of the laſt Year's 
. *- Growth! Surely this is a very un- 
common Deſert. 


Counte/+. You ſee, Sir, we can unite the old Fruits with 
the new. 

Chevalier, I ſuppoſe the Figs may be owing to the 
Heat of the Stove and the Dexterity of the Gardener ; 
but is the Preſervation of the autumnal Fruits likewiſe the 
Effeft of his Care? I am apt to think they have been 
managed by ſome other Hand, 

Counte/;. This is a Province I have reſerved to my- 
felf ; and have ſometimes been ſo ſucceſsful as to preſerve 
the St. Germain Pear to tae Month of February; and the 
Firgoleuſe even to April. 


Count . 


dent you with a Deſert of * May Cherries, _— 
"46 2 hw 


Count. New Expedients are daily invented for cauſing 
agreeable Surpriſes, by preſenting us with ſach Fruits as 


are not to be expected, to the Courſe of tha 
Seaſon ; and the Imagination can never be too ſertil in 
furniſhing ſuch Expedients as theſe : But the Point from 


whence we ought to ſet out, in order to ſecure a Supply 


of fine Fruit thro' the whole Courſe of the Year, is 4 
right Knowledge of the Seafon in which each particular 
Froit- attains its Maturity, either on the Tres ot in th 
Conſervatory ; and a regular Choice of thoſt Species hat 
are proper to be planted in the Kitchen Gafden. 4 

Counteſi. Thoſe that are moſt excellent ought to be 
procured for all Seafons, and one ſhould never take up 


with ſach as are indifferent, except when the others are 
not to be acquired. | 
Number of excellent Fruits is nat 


Chevalier. The 
extremely great; and I can eaſily ſet down their Names 
and Succeſſions in my Book of Memorandums, * 

Count. I promiſed to furniſh you with the Particulars, 

Coanteſs. Let us begin with the Fruits of the preſent 
Month. 

Chevalier. I always th 
ly Productions of May. 

Counteſs. We intend to entertain 
of Strawberries To- morrow. 

* Chevalier. Does your Ladyſhip mean Early Aa- 
ſuch as will be red and tender? . 

Connteſs. I do, Sir: And if you are difpoſed to be in- 
credulous, I can even cauſe them to ripen in the Month 
'of April. I aſſure you, we had ſome brought to Table 
two Days before we were favoured with your Company. 

Chevalier. I ſuppoſe the Stove 13 inftramental in fur- 
niſhing theſe Novelties. | 22 2 
Count. Not at all; the young Plants were brought from” 
the Woods in Autumn, and were then tranfplanted into 
a Bed. Care was taken to give them a new Supply of 
Heat in ' February, diſpoſing a Lay of freſh Horſe- Dung 
round the Bed; and the reſt has been completed by the 
-Syn-beams and Glaſs-belts properly managed. 
propoſe withimfifteen Days-at moſt, topre- 


ought that Flowers were the on- 


yon with a Oollation 
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Sooſeberries. will be gathered about the Middle of that 
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by Strawberries in their full Perſection, and produced by 
the natural Soil. Theſe are part of my Revenues, and 1 
yearly receive them myſelf. As to the Manner of their 
roduction, the Count will acquaint you with the Par- 
ticulars. N , 
Count, In order to raiſe a Growth of Early-Cherries, 
it will only be neceſſary to train your Trees to the Ef- 
palier in the beſl Expoſure; and if you are defirous of 
forward Strawberries in an open Soil, all the Precaution 
ou need obſerve is to take the Plants out of their native 
arth, and place them at the Foot of x Wall ſufficiently 
expoſed to the Sun. The Flowers that bloom laſt in 
Spring are to be retrenched ; but thoſe which make the 
firſt Appearance ſhould be ſtrengthened and aided as much 
as poſſible. Thefe are ſoon enlarged, and the Fruits they 

uce are rendered much finer by this Management. 
When the Fruit-Seaſon of theſe Plants is over they 
ſhould be cut even with the Surface of the Earth, which 
will give an additional Vigour to the Roots: Whereas 
if the Stems are permitted to continue in their full Growth, 
the Roots will be exhaufted in nouriſhing a Profufion of 
Shoots, which will bend fpontaneouſly into the Earth, 

and weaken each other by their immoderate Number. 
A Bed of Strawberry-Plants will continue fertil for 
three Years ; but a third Part of them ſhould be annually 
deſtroyed, in order to repleniſh that Part of the Plot 
with young Plants from the Woods; and there will al- 
ways be a ſufficient Supply of good Fruit, when this 

Method is purſued. 

Counteſs, Strawberries and Early-Cherries will be 
accompanied by Nasberries and Gooſe- 
Ruberries. berries in June; and common Cherries 


3 Month. Thefe- will ſoon be ſucceeded by 
the Mont morency- Cherry, and the white and black 
Hearts, which are in the greateſt Eſteem. 

Faly is the Month for red Fruits, and our Deſerts | 
will then be graced with all the Rinds I have already 
mentioned; together with the Exgl;6- 
Cherries, G. 


Cherry, which is fo generally valued for 
its Largeneſs* and ſweet Flavour 4 2 


_ 
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Black-Cherry will likewiſe; make its. Appearance at the 
fame Time; and the Fig:Tree will then afford us ſome 
Productions to grace the firſt. Courſes at our Entertain- 


ments. Toward the Middle of the ſame Month we 


ſhall gather Early-Peaches ; the little Peach of Troyes ; 
Catalnian and Perdrigon Plams ; the earlieſt Apricocks, 
and ſeveral excellent. Pears, ſuch as the little Muſk, the 


Magdalen and the Early-Rouſſelet. - . 


Count. The excellent Flavour of the Muſk-Pear is a 
nſation for its extreme Smallneſs, __ 
This Fruit ſucceeds: beſt on an old Tree, in Summer-Pears; 
the open Air, and in a dry Soil. The 
Roufſelet is not very common as yet, but deſerves to be 
rendered ſo, becauſe it is as forward as the Muſk-Pear ; and 


not only exceeds it in the Delicacy of its Juice, but is 


likewiſe ſeven or eight Times as large... 

Counte/i. The latter End of July furniſhes me, if I am 
not miſtaken, with the pearly Mirabelle; which is a 
large Plum whoſe: Juice is exceeding: {weet, When all 
theſe Fruits are properly intermixed, they may be formed 
into Pyramids and other Imitations of Architecture: The 
Stories and Projections of which may be ornamented with 
ſhining Colours; and they are likewiſe capable of being 
clouded in a very agreeable Manner. 9 

The Month of Auguſt, inſtead of beſtowing its Fruits, 
ſeems to laviſh them with the utmoſt Prodigality. We 
are then regaled with large Figs, Cherries of the laſt 
Growth, Apricocks, and a vaſt Variety of excellent 
Pears. 

Count. The firſt of theſe are the Muſk Robin, which 
is a Pear of a breaking Pulp, and a rich muſky Flavour; 
the Cuifſe-Madame, whoſe admirable. Juice renders it 
worthy to be ſkreened from the Winds, fince the leaſt 
Blaſt ſhakes. it from the Tree: The long ſtalked Blan- 
quette, much eſteemed for its vinous Reliſh and its tender 
Fleſh : The Skinleſs- Pear, which is always too tranſient ; 
it is likewiſe very melting, and full of a perfumed Juice. 

Counteſs. I am very fond of the Caſſaletie and the Sal- 
viati, which are produced at the ſame Time: Theſe 
Pears are very fit to be preſerved with Sugar, becauſe they 
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inferior to any of the preceding Plums, eſpecially when 


by being diveſted of a large Number of its Leaves, which 


have a rich muſty Rk and are not A with - 
any groſs Subſtance. | 

Count, The laſt Pears of this Month are the Sumtner 
Bom Chritien, and the Royal Muſk Pear; they have a 
breaking Pulp, but are fall of a perfumed juice. 
Count. This is likewife the Month of fine Plums ” 
but I ſhould: ſoon-bewilder myſelf, ſhould I attempt to 
reckon up the ſeveral Kinds. 

Count. The firſt is the Moanfiexr-Plum, which is the © 
ame as the Damaſk Violet of Tours. The next are 
the Damaſk-V iolet and the Damaſk-Red. The three beft 
Damaſks are the white, the green and the black, which 
eaſily diſcharge the Stones like thoſe already mentioned, 
and excced them in Flavour. 

The lite white and red Mirabelle; the Apricack 
Plum; the alian, the Violet and white Perdrigons, 
together with the Diaper-Plum, are in great Eſtimation 
for their excellent Pulp. The Saint Cal bar ine is no way 


it has been fuffered to acquire the Wrinkles and Maturi · 

ty of a proper-Age on the Eſpalier; and to which it can 

never attain in the open Air, where it is too much ex. 
ed ta injurious Shoeks from the Wind. 

Counteſs. The "The Queen Claudia is, in my Opinion, the 
fineſt of any that has yet been mentianed ; and it would 
be a Plum of the utmoſt Perfection, were it Colayy as 
beautiful as its Juice is rich. 

Cannt. Its ever green Skin is fornetimes tinged with 3 
Bleom of Red; and this Operation is performed by elear- 
ing away the Leaves which: ſhroud it from the Beams of 
the Sun: But this Method, which ſucceeds very well with 
Peaches, Apricocks and Pears, ſhould be practiſed with 
Caution; and I ſuppoſe the Chevalier knows for what 
Reafon. | 

Chevalier. 'Tis becauſe the Fruit would be injured, 


may probably contribute to its - Perfection, and they 
nouriſh it without doubt. 

| Count. It has been demonſtrated by Experiments, that 
the Perfection of the Juices, of Fruits — on the 
Prefervaiion of their Leaves 3; fince the Sap, * 
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nth - the Opinion which now-prevails, never flows into the 
Fruit, till it has been circulated thro the Foliage. It is 
certain, that when a Tree bas been diveſted of its Leaves, 
the Fruit, inſtead of attaining its due Maturity, always 
degenerates and withers away. A 
The Month of Auguſt preſents us, at its firſt Entrance, 
with the Magda/en-Peach, one Species of which is called 
the white, and another the red, and they are both very 
excellent: They are eafily diſtinguiſhed by their Leaves, 
which are more indented than thoſe of other Peach- 
Trees. We likewiſe gatherat the End of this Monthithe 
Mignonne, which is of two Kinds, the {mall and the 
large: The latter is the moſt amiable and perfect of all 
Peaches, and ought to be planted more than all the ather 
ies. 
The Ro//axe, the Early-Chevreaſe, and the Belle- 
* Garde preſent us with a delufive Form, and want the 
Merit of the Violet- Peach, which is the moſk vinous 
Species, and appears abaut the Cloſe of Auguſt with the 
Brugnen, to which it has ſome Referablance. 
| Chevalier. What Difference is there between a Peach, 
a Brugnen, and a Pavy 2 | * 
Count. The Bregnas has a firiped Skin ; but the Peach 
and the Pavy have a Covezing that imitates Velvet or a 
fine Down : The Pavy and the Brugnon reſetnble each 
other in their Inaptitude to quit the Stone, which the 
Peach always diſcharges and ripens to @ greater Ber- 
EP 
Counte/+. Let us now proceed to the Month my. | 
of September; one of whole fineit Preſents ys 
is the Royfelet Pear, as well the ſmall as 
the large one. - | 430319 25591 
Count. I think I have obſerved that theſe two Species 
are in Reality one and the fame Fruit: They entirely 
' correſpond in their Flavour and Fineneſs; and the Dif- 
ference in their Sizes manifeſtly reſults from the Qualities 
of the Stock on which they are grafted; or from the 
Soil wherein they are reared, It is undoubtedly one of 
the moſt exquiſite Species of Pears. Nothiag can equal 
the Softneſs of its melting Pulp, the Delicacy of its 
Juice, and the excellent Perfume of its Flavour, It ſuc- 
H 4 ceeds 
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Soil, and eſpecially in thoſe that are lighe. 
mx is the moſt perfect 
of any; and thoſe. Which are reared in Gardens, are 
much ſuperior to the Rouſſelet, which is propagated in che 
open County. 
Chevalier. A Tree that extends its. Roots under an 
immoveable Soil ean never enjoy the Benefits of Cul- 
tivation and Rain like other Plants. From whence then 
dos it derive its Juices? For my Part, I ſhould imagine 
It to be incapable. of imbibing any. 

Count. It undoubtedly extracts a conſtant Nutriment 


deeda in every. 


from the Earth, and eſpeciall a Vapour impregnated 


with volatile Salts, from thoſe arts of the Soil where the; 
Cavities are deep and ſpacious. We may form a Judg- 
ment of this Fact from the Ineruſtations of Salt: Petre, 
which adhere to the Spiracles of Caves, and to the Walls 
of Subterranean Vaults. The ſmall Particles of Salt, 
which are ſo inſtrumental in exalting the Flavours of 
Fruits, are propelled by a Succeflion of other Exhala- 
tions, They riſe and float in the Air, where the Tree 
expands a Profuſion of Leaves adapted to their Recep- 
tion. Theſe Salts likewiſe ſettle on the Tops of Build- 
ings, from whence they are ſwept by a Flow of Rain 
and conducted to the Stems of Trees, where they ſink 
through the Cracks in the Ground, and a thouſand Ca- 
nals Which are opened by Worms ſor the Admiſſion of 
Air and F . * 

The, Rouſ/elet is either accompanied or ſoon ſucceeded 
by three Sorts. of Peaches, that contend with each other 
for the Prize of Beauty and Perfection. The firſt is the 


Admitable; the ſecond the Royal Peach, diverſified from 


the other by a little Tumour, which lengthens it in the 
extreme Pait; the third is the Purple or late Chevreuſe, 
which reſembles the early Chewreu/e in its Form, but has 


not ſuch a woolly Subſtance. Its red is of a deeper 


Glow, and from thence it derives its Name of Purple. 
Counteſs. The Tardineſs of its Appearance is not one 
of the leaſt of its Qualities. 11 almeſt ſhines alone at the 

Cloſe of September.” 
Caan. If ic has any Aendern, it Jerives a 
2 from its Compariſon with thoſe that ripen 
with 
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with leſs Facility. Such, for Inſtance, are the May dates 
Pavy * ; the Niete; the bo rep tree the Admira- 
ble-Yellow ; the Tardy Violet T, and the Pavy of Pom- 
pone l. The Month of 8 er likewiſe brings ſeveral 
valuable Plums to Maturity, Eipectally the heed 
Damaſk. 

Counteſs. When there happens to be a great Searvity 
of Peaches, their Place in the Deſert is times 
plied by thoſe Apples that are called the Red and White- 
Calville ; the latter of Which has the” more exalted File 
your, and is capable of being preferved till Zafer 

The fine September Peaches feredit moſt of the Pears 
of that Seaſon; we muſt however except the Winter 
Thorn Pear and the Roſſelet, which ſuſta in no Diſhonour 
by appearing at the Side of. the Pavy: Royal, and the 
Admirable. 

Count. The St. Germain Pear“ , and the Bags Bea. 
„ with an Intermixture of Grapes are introduced to fil 
up, in ſome Meaſute, the Void between the Peach and the 
Beure, 

Counteſi "The Chevalier may add to the Obſervations 
he has already collected, that during the 
firſt Days of gl it is uſual to colour winter. pars 
Fruits by an Art that is eafily practiſed. coloured by 
When we have an Inclination, for In- Arr, 
ſtance, to heighten the faint Complexion of | 
the S. G-7main and the Royal Winer Nele, and eſpe- 
cially a fine Box-Chr#tien, the Leaves that intercept the 
Rays of the Sun are cleared away, and the Fruit muſt 
be "moiltened. by drawing ſeveral Lines over it from 
End to End, with a Pencil dipped in freſh Water. The 
Sun afterwards refines this Water, I'know not how, and 
changes it to a very bright and Hvely Vermilion. | 


* 80 called. becauſe its Leaves ate indented” like thoſe of che 
Magda en Peach. 

F Or the Marble-Peach; 
Or the monſtrous Pavy. 

*#* It is alſo called Z'inconnue de Chineas, ar de 1a Fore, 1. 4. 
the unknown of L Fare; is being Grit diſcoy:red on the Ba iks 
* Rxyer called by that Name; in the Fariſh of Sr. Oer. _ 
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Cat. When the Seaſon proyes favourable, the 
Month of Ockaber completes the Maturity of the ſecond. 
Growth, of Figs, which are ſmaller indeed, but much 
figer than the firſt ; and theſe, by with Melons, 
are the moſt perfect Productions Pee ear. 
As to Pears, which this Month affords in great Plen- 
Þ 1 would limit their Culture to five or fix Species, 
that are melting and delicate. The firſt is the Beure, 
which 15 diſtinguiſhed, though perhaps improperly, in- 
ta the Gray, the Red, the Green, and Golden Species. 
Theſe Diverfities evidently reſult either from the Qua- 
lities. af tag Stem, or the Temperament of the Soil. 
The other ſorts are, the Long-Green Pear“, the Long- 
Green $w1/ t, the Autumn and Swif-Burgamots, the 
Dean's, or St. Michaels Pear, and the Beſdery; which 
laſt never proſpers but in the open Air. 
Counteſs. All theſe Fruits, and eſpecially the Autumn- 
Bursamat, are very excellent; but they ſuſtain ſome 
Diladvantage by fucceeding the Bla 
Count. K. the End of Auguſ we ga- 
Erapes. ther ripe Grapes ; ſuch as- the Royal- 
Muyſcadine, whoſe Flavour is exquiſite z 
the Lu/irian Grape, which is equally delicate, and 
whoſe Leaves art diſtinguiſhable by their Reſemblance 
to thoſe of Parſley ; the White and Violet-Grapes of 
Corinth, the Berries of which Species are compact and 
{mall, and have very little Stone. September likewiſe 
ſupplies . us. with the White, the Violet, and the Red 
Froutimacs, which are excellent when they have ad- 
vanced to a complete Degree of Ripeneſs. But October 
is the Month in which theſe Grapes generally acquire 
their full Perfection, as well as the Cennetis and Malnſey 
Grape; together with the Frontiniac, which only 
ſucceeds in very hot Soils and favourable Years. In 
order to promote the Maturity of theſe Grapes, in thoſe 
Situations where they. have not a ſufficient Warmth of 


* Ir is likewiſe called Monille Bouche d Aatonne, the Autumg 
Mouth- Warer- Pear. | N 


ern f aſo known, by the Was of ird Af f 
the Rriped Mouth- Water, 1 4h <1 ape of Moxilſe 2 * 25 . fa 
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Sun, the Berries, while they are as ſmall as Peas, 
ſhould be thinn'd with a Pair of Sciſſars, that thofe 
which are ſuffer'd to remain may be more effectually 
nouriſhed. Thick Cluſters are the worſt, both for the 
Table and the Wine-Preſs. | | | 
Frontiniac and all White Grapes may be diveſted of 
ſome of their Leaves, and refreſhed with Water in a 
hot Sun-ſhine. This ſeaſonable Supply of Moiſture ren- 
ders them ſoft, and tinges them with an Amber Colour 
very pleaſing go the View. * | eo 
Chevalier. There are ſome curious Perſons, who de- 
pofite Grapes and other Fruits in the early part d their 
Seafon, and while they are yet tender, in Glas- Bottles, 
where they are property matured by the Sun, and con- 
tinue uninjured for a long time. But I am apt to think, 
Grapes may be preſerved by Methods ſtill more ſimple 
than this. b h | 
Counteſs. I am acquainted with two that are ve 
fucceſsful. The one conſiſts in cutting off long Branches 
that ſuſtain ſeveral Cluſters, and fixing them on Hoops, 
which ſhould be hung up in ſome Phce where all out- 
ward Air is excluded. Phe ſureſt ient is to hang 
them in cloſe Boxes, or Caſks, that whenever we 
open one of theſe Stores to take out ſome of the Fruit, 
the reſt may receive no Prejudice. N 
The other Method, which is ſtill more certain, tho“ 
indeed it creates more Trouble, is to leave the 
on the Eſpalier, and to keep them wrapt up in two lit- 
tle Bags, one of Paper, the other of wax'd Cloth, 
during the whole Winter- Seaſon. The Expence is in- 
confiderable, and need not be renewed fur ſeveral Vears. 
The Mouth of the ward Bag muſt be drawn together 
ſomethifig ſtrait, that the Fruit may ſtill derive fore 
Nouriſhment ſtom its Stem, and not loſe much of its 
Juice by Evaporation. This Covering likewite fecutes 
it from the Ravages of Birds, and the injurious Effects 
of. Rains and Hail, and common Frofts ; bat if the 
Cold becomes Moleut, there ſhould be an additional 
Shelter of Straw ; by which means we may be certain 
of enjoying Fromtiniac and other Guapes till after E- 
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Conn. All Stone- Fruits diſappear in the Month of 
— but the Conſervatory, at that time, refunds 


| 
| its depoſited Fruits, which are gradually prepared to re- 
| 
| 


ile as at different Periods of Time. 

Counteſs. They ſeem to maintain a kind of mutual 
Intelligence, and one would be apt to imagine they had 
| enter'd into an Afﬀociation, to render us their Services in 
100 their ſeveral Succeſſions. 

0 Count. The Monſieur Fobn is 2 Pear of an excellent 
. Flavour, though it be ſomething ſtony. The Vine-Pear 
100 has a melting Pulp, and affords an exalted Reliſh. The 
WH Lanſac, or Dauphine-Pear, - the Green'Sugar-Pear, the 
i! Marquis's Pear, and the Petzt-Oi, or the Winter's 
4 = are all as. Pears, enriched with admirable 
UWCces. 
Ii! ' 36443 r The St. . Pear, which of all 
Ii! In December. the melting Species has alone the Privi- 
ti g Spe 
lil Winter-Pears. lege to be exempted from a flaccid Soft- 
1 -nefs, ſeems ambitious to perform the 
Honours of the Table in the Month of December. 
ö Counteſs. The Virgoleuſe, which unites an engaging 
1 Beauty with a perfect Flavour, is thought by ſome to 
have ſuperior Pretenfions for adorning the Deſert. The 
Ambrette, the Winter-Thorn, and the Langry-Wilding, 
have alſo their Partiſans, and ſeldom ako. their Ap- 
1 nce with the others, without occaſioning ſome 
1 Conteſt for the Precedency 3 Which the Company gene- 
! | rally decide, by taſting them one after another, in order 


1 to render Juſtice to all the Competitors. - 
171 Count. The three laſt Species, together with the Good 


Lewis, are never perfectly fucceſsful but in the open 
| Air, on old Trees, and in dry Soils z and are intirely 
| inſipid in a cold and humid Earth. The Dry Martin 
| continues good for ſeveral Months, and is an excellent. 


Taling-Fourr/ 
alt” 5c The aſl Species of melting Dears, 
In ae. and which renders itſelf the Delight of 
and February, is the Colmar. 


iff Counteſs. IT he Franc-real *, the Double Flower, the 
1 


* It is alſo called Fin-0r * e. The Golden End of 
Ms Cadillac, 
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Cadillac, and the Pound- Pear, will grace the Deſert 
for a very confiderable Ti a and 1 1 90 
baked. 

Count. The Fire ieren its Particles i into che Tex 
ture of Pears that are moſt ſtony, and impregnates them 
with extremely fine and palatable Salta, whoſe: Efficacy 
is imperceptible while the Fruit continues crule. 

Let us not forget the Royal Winter- 

Pear, which ſeldom ripens till February, In run. 
and proves an excellent Fruit hen ga- | 
ther'd from an old Tree that grows in the onencdle. 
It affords us a Treaſure at a Seafon-when. all. the periect 
Species begin to diſappear ; but the Bon Chretien ar 
der'd the Reſource of all the Winter, by its Beauty and 
the exquiſite Sweetneſs of its Juice. The Bon-Chretiens 
of Auſch and Touraine N à Fineneſs of Grain that is 
almoſt melting- 

Counteſs. When the Bon-Chritiew i is too breaking and 
coarſe, we can teach the Fire to correct and render it a 
very agreeable Regale. | 

The Months of March and Abril have 
no Stock but this Pear, and the fineſt In March and 
Kinds of Apples, which continue till 4 | 
after Eaſter. Such as the Calveille, the 
Engl/þ Golden-Reinette, with the Gray and Red Spice- 
49 The little Ai ſometimes pleaſes: the Eye with 
the Livelineſs of its Colours, and at other tires delights 
the Palate with the exceeding Dehcacy. of its Juice. - 

The Number of good — diminiſbes in 


ion 


and the Precautions of the Gardener, are at laſt exhauſt- 
ed. But when we ſeem to be impoveriſhed, and deſti- 
tute of all the Accommodations we can deri ve from 
Fruit, the Miſtreſs of the Family opens a new Conſer. 
vatory which ſhe had taken into her Regulation, and 
furniſhes the Table anew with moſt of the Fruits we 
have already mentioned. In a word, ſhe in ſome mea- 
ſure revives the Donations of each cireling Seaſon. 
Some of theſe Fruits are candied, others are pre- 
ſerved in b and a third ſort is dried in a proper 


Manner. n 
'W. en. 
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When the Quantity of Sugar equals the Fruit in 
Weighe, the ConfeQion will retain its Goodneſs the 
longer; but when the Sugar is only half as heavy as the 
erves its natural Flavour in a better 
manner, but is ſooner ſubject to Decay: Its Corruption 
may however be prevented by a thin Spread of Sugar, 
which will afterward conſolidate like Cryſtal round the 
opening of the Veſſels in which the Fruits are preſerved : 
Or, inſtead of Sugar, they may be thinly covered with 
a Jelly of red Gooſeberries. The bailing af the Fruits 
frequently difengages their natural Juices, and enriches 
them with a Perfume that was not imparted even by 


their complete Maturity. 


Chevaher. This is very evident in Marmalades of Apri- 
cocks and M:rabelie Plums. 

Counteſs, Several fine Fruits, and eſpecially the Apri- 
cock, the Peach, and the Queen Ciudia Plum, when 
they have been ſufficiently boiled with half their Weight 
of Sugar over a quick Fire, will preferve:their excellent 
Flavour for a very conſiderable time in Brandy. 

The Uſe of moſt Fruits may be prolonged to us, by 
drying them either on Hurdles in an Oven, or on Tiles 
in the Sun- ſhine; which laſt is by much the preferable 
Method. When the Fruits have reſigned all their Hu- 
midity, we may ſhake a fmall Quantity of powder'd 
Sugar over them, and keep them dry in Boxes. Some 
forts of bl:ck Damaſk Plums will retain the Bloom and 
Azure with which they were tinged on the Tree. Brug- 
nale Plums, and thoſe of Tours, together with the Cher- 
ries of Montmerenci, and the Nauſſelet Pears of Rheims, 
may be properly dried without Honey, or Sugar, or any 
other Ingredient ; and the Pulp is more durable than 
that which is formed into Confections. Fhus may the 
Generality of Fruits be taught to renew their Appear» 
ance in different Figures, and frequently with their na- 
tural Flavour, even when their ſtated Seaſon is long paſt. 

Count. Thefe admirable Fruits, which would foon 
decay when they have been gather'd from the Tree, ac» 
quixe, by thoſe confectionary Arts, a Conſiſtence that 
qualifies them ſor Franſportation, and they are then con- 


veyed from one Province to another. 


Counteſs. 
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Counteſs. The Merit of dried Fruits is ſtill more ex- 


tenfive ; the ate wafted over Seas tu diſtant Lands; 


they are ſerved up to the Tables of Monarchs, and pro- 
claim in the extreme Parts of the Warld the Praiſes of 


the Region. wauch produce them... 
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1 PRIOR. The Curvalixx. 


70 wilt oblige me, my dear Chevalier, 
dy permitting me .to-tranſceibe that 
of your written Collection Which relates 
to the Choice of proper Fruits to furniſh out a good 
Kitchen-Garden. L have ſeveral Diſorders to rectify in 
mine; for my Predeceſſor crowded it with a Number of 


Prior. 


unneceſſary Plants, and never confulted any Regulation 


or Succeſſion of thoſe that are good in themſelves. All 
thoſe that are of any Value preſent me with their Pro- 
duce at the fame Time, by which means I am ſoon left 
deſtitute of every Species. What you have ſhewn me, 
in your Book of Obſervations, is a fure Expedient for 
acquiring the beſt Productions the Soil is capable of af- 
fording ; and it exhibits all that neceſſary and impor- 
tant Regularity, which the Count has obſerved in the 
fme Kitchen-Gardens ſo much efteem'd by Noblemen of 
true Tuſte fince the Concluſion of the laſt Peace. We 

are indebted to Lewis XIV. for the Eftabliſhment of this 
excellent Method. — 

Cbæ valle. Should not Monfieur de la Ruintinie be ra- 
ther conſider'd as its Author? 

Prior. When a private Perſon treats a good Workman 
with Generoſity, he only requites him for his Abilities ; 
but when a ſovereign Prince careſſes a great Genius, he 
may properly be aid to form it, fince he unfolds it to 

ew, and ammates it to make thoſe happy N 

hic 


which afterward ſerve bs Models to . pars ex- 
traordinary Succeſs acquired by Monſieur 4 /a Quintinie 
was leſs owing to his native Genius, chan to His ardent 
Solicitude to pleaſe at once a Monarch of Taſte and the 
beſt of Maſters. This CONE enabled him to make 
thoſe Diſcoveries in the Art o ening which nei- 
ther himſelf, nor any other 2 were FIT 
with till then This Prince 

more auſp Pills Benefiftbt to Ga an 
thoſe who have render'd their . ear 20 10 
rity, by their Attention to procure us a Variety of new 
Fruits, during their Expeditions into foreign. Lands 

Chevabeer. Have we many Species that have been 
tranſmitted to us in this manner? N Os ey 

Prior. You may read in Virgil“, androtherWriters, 
that the Expeditions of the Greeks into Perſia, Armenia, 
and Media, have ſupplied: Eurqe with the Citrop, Apri- 
cock, and Peach- Trees. The Wars of the hens in 
Pontus, under the Enſigns of Lucullus, furniſhed that Ge- 
neral with an Opportunity of conveying from Cerafus to 
Rome the Cherry-Tree, which was unknown. in ah till 
then. The Princes who engaged in the Cruſades. pre- 
ſented us, in the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, . with 
the Damaſk and St. Catharine Plumas; together er with 
ſeveral Species of which they had collected in 
the diſtant Regions they * : But the Beneficence, of 
Lewis XIV. in fo Meſſieurs 4 Naure and de Ja 
2uintinie, has furniſh'd all France with maſterly Garden- 
ers; or I may rather ſay, that the Gardens of V k 
are hecome the — of Eure. 

The Art of — by a proper I mprovement of 
the Energy and Productions of Nature, has ſupplied us 
with a Proſuſion of fine Fruits, whoſe — is equal 
to that of the Vear. To this Art we likewiſe owe ano- 


ther vegetable Treaſure; which, though it be nat 


touched with ſuch ſhining Colours, is yet render d pleaſ - 
ing by an immenſe Variety, and a Succeſſion of Plants 
that are always new and always uſeful. I am 5 
of Herbs and Roots, which formerly were not pr 

till toward the Month of May, and never outlived the 


* Virg. Georg. 2. Plin. mit, Nat. Iib. 12, & lib. fs. Sect. 30. 
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firſt Returns of Cold. But the judicious-Condud of the 
Gardener can now prolong them through the whole 
Courſe of the Year, and caufe them to flouriſh in ſpite 
of ſcorching Heats and 1 Froſts. El 

Chewahker. Is this Branch of Gardening attended 
much Dithculty ? 

Prior. Its Succeſs depends on ſeveral little Operations 
which are ſoon attained by Practice, and it would be 
laing Time to give you a particular Account of the 
Rules. You falficiently comprehend what is meant 
manuring, harrowing, digging, and ftocking the Earth 
and have no need of a Dictionary to furniſh” you with 
the Idea of laying out of Beds of Roots and Herbage, 
floping any particular Bed, raking the Earth with an 
Iron Inftrument with two Teeth, to clear away the uſe- 
leſs Graſs that impoveriſhes the eſculent Plants; and of 
opening Paſſages to the Ram, and facilitating pr 
— of Water for the Refreſhment of the Marina. 
Every one knows what it is to diſpaſe Glaſs Bells over 
| Strawberries, Melons, and other Productions that are to 
be raiſed in Hot-beds ; to furniſh a Supply of freſh Air 
to one of thoſe Bells, by raiſing it with a wooden Fork ; 
to tread down or break off the leafy part of the Her- 
bage, in order to invigorate the Roots; to check thoſe 
Growths which riſe too high, by cutting off the Ex- 
wemities, that the Remainder may be render'd more 
ſubſtantial ; to clear away all Redundancies from Me- 
lons, Cucumbers, Grapes, and other Fruits; to $ind 
Endive and Celery, in order to whiten them ; to ſpread 
Coverings of Straw over Artichokes ; to raiſe high Beds, 
and fink others to a Level with the Earth; and laſtly, 
to afford them due Degrees of Heat, by ſurrounding 
them with Horſe-Dung. , 

Chevalier. I underſtand the Signification of all thefe 
Terms; but they ſeem to comprehend abundance of 
Labour. | . 

Prior. They contain nothing that ought to diſcourage 
you, and the Execution of all theſe Particulars may be 
cantigned to the Gardener's Boy; while we reſerve no- 
bler Cares for your Attention, It will one Day be your 
Province to direct the Labours of others; they wall ** 


der you their Aſſiſtance, and you ſhall charge yourſelf, 
if you pleaſe, with the ro and Judgment by which 
their Works are to be conducted. 

Chevalier. Suppoſe our Family ſhould intruſt me with 
the Management of the Kitchen Garden; in what Man- 
ner would it be proper for me to proceed ? 


any Part of the Garden to remain uſeleſs, nor any Por- 
tion of the Year to be deſtitute of eſculent Plants; 
You are therefore to acquire a particular Knowledge 
of the proper Seaſon for planting every Herb and Root s 
and likewiſe of the Length of Time they ought to cone 
tinue in the Earth; that by knowing when one Species 
ſhould be taken up, yau may prepare an immediate Suc - 
ceſſion of others. 

Chevalier. I am ſenſihle that every Circumſtance is 
regulated by the Knowledge you recommend; but in what 
Manner is it attainable ? In my. Opinion there are thou- 
ſands of different Plants in a Kitchen- Garden. 

Prier. This is fach a Branch of Natusal Hiſtory and 
Qeconomy, As is very important and ęaſily acquited. A 
Gentleman is cyrigus o gain a zight Idea of the Mexican 
Cocoa, or the Manga 
more 4 to him to be capable of giving luck 
oper Orders as will prevent a Sterility of Asparagus, 


of this Nature is eahly attained. 

Kitchen - Garden Plants, excluſive of Fruit: Trees, may 
be diſtributed into ſeven or eight Claſſes. Such as Roots, 
Verdures os chlinary Herbs; Salleting, Furniture of 
Sallet », ſtrong Plants, ſweet Herbs, Legumes properly 
ſo called. and Path, ruits. 


Chevalier. What do you mean, Sir, by Legumes pro-: 
petly ſo called? 


Prior. This Name, in ſtrictuaſß, belongs only to ſuch 
Productions as Peaſe, Beans, Lentils, French Beans and 


Lupines ; bus Cuſtom. has extended it even ia Roots, and. 
the Genezality of culinary Plants. 


* The French, by Furniture, mean thoſe leſter Herbs that 
are the e . _ * nn as Chervil, Cre 


ſes, 11 
* Che- 
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Prior. It will then be incumbent on you not to ſuffer 


india. But it i certainly of 


eas, or Melons i in their due Seaſons and a Knawlede 5 
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Cb ualier. If you pleaſe. Sir, we will begin with 
Roots; and I ſhall be glad to know which are moſt uſed, 

ann” in what Seaſons of the Year they are planted. 
Prior. Roots onions” Turneps, Parſ- 

Roors. nips, Carrots, Radiſhes, Salfify, Skirrets, 

Beet Radiſhes, and ſome others. 

-Salfify ts of two Sorts, the common and the Spanifh, 
or Scorzonera, whoſe Growth is larger and more efteemed 
than the common Species. Scorzonera is ſown in Spring, 
and hkewiſe in ug. It continues two Years in the 
Eatth, but it is cuſtomary to ſow a Bed of it annually 
that there may always be a ſufficient Supply. The com- 
mon Salſify is ſown in ' Spring, and continues no. longer 
than the Lent Seaſon of the enſuing Year, Theſe Roots 
ſucceed- in a Soil that is ſomething rich, and it ought to 
be extremely ſoft and pliant; otherwiſe the Reſiſtance this 
Plant receives from a Maſs of Earth that is-too compact, 
ſorees it into a forked Growth, which deprives it of all 
its Merit, 

Parſnips, and white, red, and violet Carrots, are 

ſown during the Month of April, in a light and ſandy 
- Soil, which ought to have a moderate Intermixture of 
Humidity. It will be neceſſary to hoe them, leſt they 
ſhould be impoveriſhed by Weeds ; and all Redundancies 
ſhould be thinned, as is oraftiſed on the Salfify, in order 
to fortify the Plants. Their Growth may likewiſe be en- 
larged by cutting off all the green Tops, half a Foot 
above the Surface of the Earth; and if you are defirous 
of affording them-an additional Improvement; let a heavy 
Cylinder. of Wood be rolled over the Bed in the Month 
of September. The Roots are drawn out of the Earth 
before. the Winter-Seaſon, in order to their Preſervation 
in the Repoſitory, under a Covering of Sand. 

Skirrets are to be ſown and planted. very thick, be- 
cauſe- they enlarge their Growth but little, and are only 
kept till Lent. 

Turneps are ſown. in Sprivg g. that we may obtain a 
Growth of them in Summer. They are likewiſe ſown 
in Auguft, and drawn two Months after. They muſt be 
preſerved in ſome dry Place, where they may be diſpoſed | 
into Heaps, and without any great Precaution, t * 

the 


ROOTS. x65 
the whole- Wiater Seaſon, The little Turneps of Cham- 
paign, are in the gieateſt Eſti mation, and never acquire the 
ſame Flavour, when they are ſown in any other Province. 

Radiſhes require the ſofteſt Soil, and frequent Refreſh- 
ments of Water. They are ſown, and afterward rear'd 
in the Month of February, by keeping them covered. 
They remain in the Earth no longer than five or fix 
Weeks, and are then ſowed a ſecond time, between 
Rows of Lettuce and Endive, in order to obtain a ſupply 
of them through the whole Summer-Seaſon: And thus 
is the ſame Soil capable of producing a doable Groves of 
theſe Roots. — 

Beet- Radiſhes are multiplied by Seed; dep are . 
and tranſplanted in the Spring, and drawn out of the 
Earth, before the Seaſon of Froſt, to be * ander 
a Covering of Sand. 

Potatoes * are Excreſcencies or ders, detached 
from the Roots of a very high Plant, that has been 
tranſmitted to us from Tompinambo in Brafll. Others de- 
clare it was originally brought from Canada. Theſe 
Roots are very palatable, when boil'd, and reſemble the 
Artichoke in taſte. 

Red Trufles, or Apples of the Earth, are of different 
kinds. Their Subſtance is fleſhy, and vegetates in ſandy 
ſubterranean Crevices ; but they * neither Stem nor 
Root. 

Chevalier. By what means then can they imbibe the 
Juices of the Earth, and acquire Acceſſions of Growth? 

Prior. They abſorb their Nouriſhment through their 
Pores like Sea-Plants ; and when they are advanced more 
or leſs in magnitude, they grow dry, and are then per- 
petuated by their little Seeds, which are imperceptible. 
Swine ſearch ſor them with great Aviduty, and chen they 
have found any by digging into the Earth, they utter 
their Joy with fo much Noife, as difcovers their 
Fortune to the Shepherds, who immediately drive them 
away with their Crooks, and reſerve this Acquiſition 

for more delicate Palates. 

My Obſeryations on the verdorous Claſs of Plants, will 


v The French call them — or Pears of the . 
da 
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other Species, with which you are ſufficiently acquainted. 
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tulce up av little room in your Book of Mymorandums, 68 


my Account of Roots. Verdures or culinary Herbs 
«Fe Sorrel, Patience, White-Beer, Parfley and feveral 


Sorrel, as well the pointed as the round-leav'd, is pro- 
from little bright Tufts, or Seeds, which are ſown 
Fiend March to September. A Bed of Sorrel may be cut 
for fix Years, provided it be nouriſhed from time to time, 
with ſome Inches depth of Compoſt, and the Soil of a 


Seer. 
Species of Sorrel. 


Patience is a 

Orach is ſowed in Spring, and is a very tranſient Plant. 
It farniſhes Soops with an Ingredient of a golden Com- 
plexion; and is likewiſe intermixed with ſome forced 
Meats, that are much efteemed. _ 

White-Beet is ſown in March, and afterward tranſ- 
planted. It is cut for daily Uſe, and ſhoots out a ſecond 
time, Hke Sorrel. It is likewiſe preſefved, during the 
Winter, under a Covering of Dung; and its Stalks will 


* Acquire a * "Gap Whitenels toward the cloſe of the en- 


ſuinp Spring 

. For what reaſon, Sir, is this Plant inter- 
mixed with a Growth of Artichokes? Is it in order to 
whriten them in the Shade? 

Prior. It is rather to employ the Field-Mice, Who will 
then ſpare the Artichocke, and exerciſe their Teeth on 
the Stems of Beet, which prove mote tender, and are 
conſigned to the Abidity of thoſe Animals, without any 
reluctance. 

Bitter Soops, which, however, are very ſalutary, 
and frequently preſerable to foreign Remedies, are made 
with Birrage and Bagh. The Alleliſu is more refreſh- 
ing, and is a pete) of Trufles, propagated” by ſeveral 
Tufts. Theſe three culinary Plants may be multiplied 
from Seeds, in any Seaſon we pleaſe. 

Parſley, as well the {common ſort, as the curPd and 
the Macedonian, which is more aromatic than the o- 
ther two Species, is very ſerviceable to us by its Leaves 
and Roots. It is ſown in Spring, and its es ſhoot 


out a new, after it has been cut. The Macedonian * 
6 ey 


which ſeems to be a fourth 
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fley may be Whiten'd for Winter Sallets, like Celery, 
1 Species of Parſfe x. 
Spinage is ſown in the Months of Augaft and Schrem- 
Ser, and requires an open Spot of Ground of the beſt kind. 
That which is firſt ſowed 1s fit for uſe at the latter end 
of Autumn, and continues even in Winter. The other 
35 which ought to be carefully covered, are the Manna 
of Lent, "2D Wd 4 

Cabbages, whoſe Species and Utility are generally 
known, 2 ſown in Spring, and for ſeveral cel 
Months, in order to furniſh us with a Supply in different 
Seaſons. They are tranſplanted at firſt very thick, like 
young Trees in a Seminary, to prevent a large Plot of 
Land from being waſted, while their Leaves expand but 
little. They are likewiſe tranſplanted a ſecond time, 
when they have acquired a competent Vigour, and their 
mutual - Diſtances are proportion'd to their due Spread. 
They are taken out of the Earth before the Winter Sea» 
ſon, and are hung up by the Roots, in order ta their 
Preſervation ; or it may be more proper to plunge their 
Roots in Sand. We may be furniſhed with this Plant moſt 
part of the Year. 

Colliflowers are ſown and preſerved like the common 
Cabbage; their beſt Seeds are brought from Cypras ; 
and if we ſow them during the Month of Auguſt or Sep- 
zember, in Trenches that they may be ſhelter'd from in- 
jurious Weather, and tranſplanted in the Spring, we may 
be furniſhed before the hot Seaſon, and during the whole 
Year, with this delicious Plant, which was formerly - 
thought a great Rarity at the cnd of Autumn. 

Brocali, or the: little Leaves which ſpring anew. from 
the Stems of Cabbages that have been cut, are uſeful in a 
Variety of Ragoiits that are: ſerved up at the beſt Tables. 

Let us now proceed to Sallets, which 
always conftitate an agreeable part of a Sallets- 
fine Regale. Though the uſe of Lettuce, | 
Endive-and Celery. is greatly diverſified in the Kitchen, 
yet theſe: Herbs are the principal Ingredients of Salleta, 
and are render'd attainable in all Seaſons, by ſowing 
them every fifteen Days, and by the Inequality of Vege- 
tation, in each Species. Lentuces alone refreſh us * the 
Pace 


* 


4 
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ſpaceof fix Months and more; by their ſueteſſive Growths. 
Shell and Paſſion Lettuces refift the Froft, eſpecially if 
Care has been taken to diſpoſe them, during the Autumn 
Seaſon, in a good Expoſition, and likewiſe on a ſhelving 
Bed. When theſe Precautions have been obſerved, the 
Plants will begin to cabbage in the Month of March. 
The little curled Lettuce, and the large one, will ſoon 
cabbage in a hot Bed, and under a Bell. The Royal 
Lettuce, the Sr. Germain, and large white Lettuces, the 
white Mets, and eſpecially the George Lettuce, cabbage 
as ſucceſsfully as one can wiſh, even to the hotteſt Sea- 
ſon, when they have been replanted in the natural Earth. 
We ſow for the Summer-Seaſon, the Bologna and Genoa © 
Lettuces, together with thoſe that are white, red, and 
green, and ail the other Species that ſhoot up with ſome 
difficulty. We ſometimes bind them that they may cab- 
bage the better. The Perpignan and Pafſion-Lettuces ſuc- 
ceed even in Autumn. The Winter ſeems emulous to 
engroſs the reſt, and is proud of thoſe Corps of Herbage 
which his Envy will not ſuffer the Spring to enjoy. 

The Roman Lettuce, when it has been properly ſown 
and bound, 1s always ready to ſupply the place of other 
Lettuces, in the Summer-Seafon, when the Heat preci- 
Pitates their Growth too much. 

This Crop is ſucceeded by another of Endive and Ce- 
lery, which continues through the whole Winter. En- 
dive is ſown from April to September, and is replanted ..t 
large, in different Periods of Time; after which it ſhould 
be bound, in order to whiten it; and when there happens 
to be no Conſervatory for. preſerving it under a Covering 
of Sand, it is uſual to place ſeveral of its Plants one a- 
gainſt another, four or five Fingers deep in the Earth, 
and the whole is cover'd with a Surface of dry Dung. 
The Heads however ought to be aired, by removing 
the Dung in fine Weather ; and this Precaution will pre- 


ſerve the Plants from rotting. | 
| Celery is ſown in the Spring, and 
Celery, * tranſplanted in Lines to ſome depth. 


When it becomes ſtrong, the Earth is 
heaped up againſt its ſides, as high as the Leaves, which. 
ought to be cut off, It grows white at the Expiration of 
3 r 
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a Month, bn be kept in the Conſervatory, where it 
continues to whaten; if the Air be excluded. 

Wild Endive, which is render'd uſeful by 
its Roots and Leaves, is ſown.in May, and Wild Endive, 
whiten'd for the Winter. Seaſon; and if the 
Heart be lodged in Earth or Sand, it may be <ul; nen 
four times. 

After this Account of Sallets, i it will be proper to eint 
you with their Furniture; which are moderate Intermix- 
tures of ſome particular Herbs. Some of theſe are the Pro- 
duce of all Seaſons, as Pimpernel, for inſtance, and Cher- 
vil; by which latter I mean, as well the common ſort that 
is own every Month, as the Musk-Chervil, whoſe Growth 
is uninjured by Froſt. The other Claſſes vary according to 

the Seaſons ; particularly Green-Parſlain, which is ſown 
under a Bell, in February; Golden-Purſlain, which is fown 
in a Bed, in the Month of May; Garden-Crefles, which 
are fown monthly during the Summer Seaſon ; Water-Cre(- 
ſes, which are not the Produce of a Kitchen-Garden, but 
are gather'd from the Banks of Rivulets, and running 
Springs; Bucks-horn Plantain, which is cut like Sorrel ; 
Corn-Sallet, and Wild- Radiſhes, which may be ſown in he 
Kitchen-Garden, or gather'd on arable Land, where they 
ſpring up ſpontaneoally every Year. 

A gieater Moderation will be neceſſary in the uſe of fine 
odoriferous Herbs; ſuch as Tarragon, the common as well 
as the Citron-Balm, Eng/i/þ-Chives, Dittany, * Fennel, 
Balm-Gentle, Sweet-Bahl, and Rocket. 

Theſe fragrant Herbs uſually form the a of the 
ſquare Compartments, and are aſſociated with Thyme, 
Hy ſſop, and Sage; Lavender, Marjoram, and Roſemary ; 
Wormwood and Camomile; Rue, Violets, and Savory. 


This laſt may be ranged with Peaſe and Beans, which they 
will ſerve to ſeaſon, with a mixture of Lettuce. 


In order to elude the Severity of ſome Winters, and to 
ſecure an agreeable Variety for our Tables, due Prepara- 
tions are made, at a proper time, for ſerving up crude 
Sallets, with ſach-as are pickled. Theſe latter are compoſed 
of Catalonian, or other white Onions, Beet, Celery, and 
the Tops of Aſparagus; with ſeveral other Herbs and F ruits 
pickled in Vinegar; ſuch, for inſtance, as ſmall Cucumbers, 
Stone-Parſley, and Monks- hood, which is the unblown 
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Flowers af Peruvien-Crefſes, and very common at preſents 
. Crifgd-Mdrina, which is gather'd in Places adjacent to the 


: Crannies of Walls. 


excite the moſt languid Palate. It is much uſed in the 


Warmic, 


Which is multiplied both by Cloyes and Sced; and this latter is about 
the mp of ordinary Peake. 100 


Sex; and Capers, Which are not the Fruit, but the Buds of 
the Caper:Buſh ; and which, if they be. ſuffer d to continue 
long on the Plant, will be expanded into Flowers, and pro- 
duce Fruit. The Caper-Buſh delights in Ruins, and the 


As the Generality of Legumes are yery inſipid, a more 
exalted Flavour is imparted to them from ſtrong Plants, 
whoſe Volatile and Poinant Salts may be conſider'd as na. 
tural Seaſonings. All of them have ſome Similitude to the 
Nature of an Onion, which is the Species moſt in Eſtima. 
tion. The other Claſſes ae the Leek, the Scallion , the 
Eſchalot, and the Rocambole f. Garlick is ſufficient to 


Country, and may properly be called the Peaſant' a- Alexi. 


Cbedalirr. It proves a real Poiſon to others; and Horace, 
who had experienced its ill Effects, in a Ragout at the Table 
of M#cenas, imagined he was infected with all the Poiſons 
a” Sa | 

Prior. He had the Satisfactien, however, of loading it 
with thoſe Imprecations, which you undoubtedly have 
read J. 
ba Chenalier. I have interrupted © the Culture of ſtrong 

Ang. 

Prior. -Garlick is fown at the Beginning of the Spring, 
and is afterward tranſplanted, that its Growth may be en- 
larged in a more uticonfined Situation. It is drawn out of 
the Ground before the Winter-Seaſon; and may be pre- 
{ſerved as long as is thought proper, by covering it with 
Sand, in the Conſervatory, or diſpoſing the Plants, one 
againſt another, under a large Heap of dry Dung. 

Onions are ſown and tranſplanted in the ſame Manner. 
They are tiodden down at the Beginning of September, to 
give them an Increaſe of Subſtance, and are preſerved in 


* A kind of degezerate Onion, agated only from Seed 
A ſort of Wild Garlick, Abeba called ; Spaniſh 


Garlick, 
. pod. Od. 3. 
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Heaps, from all Humidity and chilling Froſts- They may 
likewiſe be ſown in September, and tranſplanted in Spring, 
to furniſh an early Supply, | B 
Real Leg mes are Beans, Peaſe, and Kidney-Beans, the 
Species of all which are greatly diverſiſied; and they gene- 
rally ſucceed beſt in a light and ſandy Soil. Moſt of them 
require the Aid of Jong Sticks for their Support, and a free 


pt; Circulation of Air, between the Rows, in Which they ae 
=—y anted, in order to render their Produce more plentiful. It 
yy uſual to pinch off part of the Stalk of Beans, in order to 


ſtreogthen That and the Shells. This Expedient likewiſe 
deſtroys Legions of Vermin that faſten on the upper Patt of 
the Stem, where the Verdure 13 moſt tender. If we ſow 
Peaſe from Month to Month, and even in the Winter-Scaſon, 
we may be accommodated with freſh Crops, throughout the 
greateſt part of the Year, and without any difficuky, to the 
End of October. The reſt are dried, to be uſed in Winter. 

When the Kitchen-Garden has afforded us this Profuſion 
of Roots, and Herbs, and Pulſe, it compleats its Liberzlities 
by ſuch Earth-Fruits as are more eſtimable than all its an- 
tecedent Productions. Theſe Fruits are Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Squaſhes“, and other Citruls ; Aſparagus, Artichokes, 
and our Lady's milky dapled Thiftle Tf. But I ſhall not 
include, in this Catalogue, the three or four Species of 


ſtima. 
„ the 
nt to 
n the 
Alexi- 


[Drace, 
Table 
?O1fons 


Jing it 
have 


ſtrong Gooſeberries, any more than Raſpberries, or Strawberries, 
3 which have been already ranged among the Claſlcs of real 
pring, Fruits. 


be en- 
out of 
e pre- 
it with 
ts, one 


Let us begin with Aſparagus, whoſe firſt 

Culture is ſomething long in ks Continuance: Aſparagus. 
But if it then requires ſome Degrees of Patience, 

a Bed of theſe Plants will afterwards afford you an ample 
Compenſation, far fifteen Years, and ſometimes more. We 
don't wait till a Bed is exhauſted, before we plant another, 
but are carerul to form This in a Spot of Ground, which 
has not, till then, been appropriated to Alparagus ; by which 


fanner. 
ber, to 
rved in 


TR . ſmall fort of Pumpkin lately brought into Requeſt. 
Garlick, This is worth Eſteem, for the young S atk, about May, being 
is about pecl'd and ſoak'd in Water, to extract the Bitterneſs, eicher Leil-d or 


e 1» 4 very wholeſome Sallet, eaten with Oil, Salt, and Pepper. 
Mortimer't Husbandry, Vol 2. p. 154. 
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means the intemibc Plantation will receive a more copious 
Sapply of the 'Juices-rieceffary/to its Nouriſhment. 

 Chevulicr, Since this Plant oduces ſuch a fine Thcreaſe 
T ſhall be glad to underſtand Manner of its Cuſtivationz 
and 1 begin to entertain a Reliſh for practical Philolophy. 
Prior. New: Plants may be — from the Seed; 
but the moſt expeditious Method will be to raiſe them from 
rooted Plants that are two Vears old. T'wo-Rows of theſe, 
adjeſted by ſtrait Lines, ſhould be inſerted i in Beds that are 
three Feet and an half in Breadth3 and the Path, by which 
they are feparated, ought to have a Width.of KM Feet. 
The Beds, which terminate the Square, are allow'd but half 
the Breadth of the others, and are to receive only one Row 
of "Aſparagus. Along the Extent of theſe Lines, ſeveral 
Holes muſt be open'd about fifteen Inches in Diameter, and 
four in Depth; and the Center of each Hole ſhould be op- 
poſite to the Point where the Verges of two other Openings 
are contigudus. In the Middle of each Aperture, a ſmall 
Eminence mult be left, in order to ſupport a Tuft compoſed 
of two Plants of young Aſparagus. Theſe the Gardener 
depreſſes with one Hand, While he extends the Roots into a 
circular Spread, with the other. When this Operation is 
compleated, he covers them with Earth, and then treads it 
down, that no Vacuity may be left; and in this manner is 
cvery Opening to be fill'd. The Beds ſhould be ſunk a 
Foot lower than the Level of the Walks. The Earth that 
was dug up, before the Inſertion of the Plants, mult be laid 
in a ſlanting Heap on the Path, from whence. it ought to be 
gradually ſcatter d each Y ear, with an Intermixture of Dung, 
over the Bed, which will, at laſt, be raiſed as high as the 
Patch. Four Years after this Plantation has been form'd, 
you will cut very fire Aſparagus, and the old Plant may 

then return'd, in order to be employ d in a different 
Function. 
Chevalier. April frame: to be the Seaſon 2 Aſparagus; 
by what means then are we furniſh'd with ſuch as are very 
tender, in the Month of Tauuary? 
Prior. They are procured at the Expence of ſome 
other Beds, Which ate facrificed: to promote their Ap- 
arance in that early Seaſon. In the Month of November, 
all the Earth is ſcooped out of the Paths, which ſeparate the 
Beds, and the Hollow 1 is then fll'd with freſh Horſe- Dung, 
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to a Depth of three Feet, and a Width of about two. This 
Mats is raiſed eighteen Inches above the Level of the Soil, 
and when the Heat cauſes the firſt Plants of Aſparagus to 
ſhoot up, they muſt be cover'd with Bells, thro: which the 
Light tinges them With the - fineſt Green. Theſe Bells 
ſhould be cover'd with a Surface of dry Dang, during the 
Froſt ; and when any Snow has fallen, it muſt be catried 
away with the Dung, to prevent its chilling the Plants, 
and the freſh Dung, Which is ſubſtituted in che room of the 
other, ought to adhere to the Bells, and not to the Aſpara- 
gus; becauſe it will -whiten them, inſtead of promoting 
their green Tincture. When the Paths are likewiſe pro- 
perly recruited with freſh Dung, and raiſed ta the Height 
they loſt by the diſſipation of the former, we. may be cer- 
tain of a Growth of green Aſparagus in 7 anuary; and it 
will continue for à Month, or fix Weeks-in-cacky Bed, and 
will be likewiſe renew'd, by proper Renovations of Heat, 
till ſome other Plan tation attains its natural Maturity, at 
the Return of Spring-. The Beds, - that have been render d 
productive by this artificial Heat, will require ſaur Years, for 
the Recovery of their original Temperament, and will then 
be qualified for a ſecond and laſt Operation 
The Culture of Artichokes is attended withic it 16 
leſs Difticulty,, The whole confiltsn lodging . Artixhokes, 
them in an excellent Soi, enrichd as much 
as poſſible, and in which the Shoots that haue been detached. 
from the ſtrongeſt Plants, with a ſew of cheir Roots, muſk be 
inſerted Chequerwiſe, and at the d iſtance of three Feet or 
more, from one another, if the Soil be ſtrong, chat they 
may have ſufficient room to expand their large Foliage 3 they 
ſhould likewiſe be ſhelter'd from Froſts, by forming the 
Earth round their fharten's Leaves, os by cover ing the whale 
with long Dung ſufficiently* dy The, beſt Shoots are 
White, in the Part where they adhere to theo; thak of 
a moderate Goodneſs are form'd into a Nurſery, to be 
tranſplanted, as Oecaſion may require, into the Places of 
ſuch as die away. Ea e d itt sen 16.14 
When the Stocks are ſtrengthen' d, and checkt in their 
autumnal Growth, they will yield Fruit in che Spring: and 
thoſe, which are planted in this Seaſon, willi be productive 
m Autumn, When the Stock, which begins to unfald its 
Fruit in the Spring, is cut low, it will ſhoot forth new 
1. 3 Heads 
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Heads in September. Their Culture muſt be regulated by 
theſe Obſervations, in order to ſecure two Growths of 
Fruit. 

Chevalier. As the fame Plant is capable of ſuch a double 
Fertility, we need only ſuffer one Part of it to ſhoot up in 
Spring, and check the other, which we intend to reſerve 
for the Autumn Seaſon. | 

Prior. This Precaution may be proper, when there is 
only one Bed of thefe Plants. The Artichokes, of the ſecond 
Growth, and eſpecially thoſe that are Purple-colour'd, be- 
ing direſted of their Leaves, and ſtrung like a Row of 
Beads, with a ſlip of Paper between each, may be preſerved, 
the whole Winter, in a dry Place, in order to be uſed, as 
an Ingredient with Muſhrooms, in Ragoiits, and Works of 
Paſtry. Be 
Cgeralier. How long will a good Plant laſt ? 

Prior. It generally decays at the End of four Years. 
Part of it, however, may be annwally renew'd, by which 
means the diſcontinuance of its Fruitfulneſs is prevented, and 
even that Part of it, which we deſtroy, has its particular 
Uſe. | We collect the Leaves of thoſe Artichokes that are to 
he ſucceeded by others; we then bind and cover them with 
Straw, which ought to exclude the Air from every Part but 
the Top. They will then whiten like Spaniſb Cardons, 
whoſe Culture correſponds very much with That of Arti- 
chokes. This String of Leaves may be preſerved the whole 
Winter, in the Sand of the Conſervatory, and they will 
then be prefectly white, and loſe all their bitter Flavour: 

Chevalier. Let us now proceed to the Culture of 
Melon. nfs gi. 

Prior. You forget the Cucumber, as well as the Citrul, 
and” Pompion; but we ought not to diſregard them. They 
are uſeful in Soops and Ragoiits, and furniſh Numbers of 
People with Bread and medicinal Remedies: Their Culti- 
vation would be entirely agreeable to That of the Melon, 
were they form'd with the fame Precaution. 

The Melon is one of the moſt perfect Pro- 

The Culture ductions of the Kitchen-Garden, and one of 
of Melons, the moſt delicious Refreſhments that Nature, 
amidſt her conſtant Attention to our Wants, 

affords us in the Seaſon of violent Heat: In order to raiſe 
it to as much Perfection as we deſire, it will be 3 
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chuſe an Expoſure to the South, and a commodious Shelter, 
which ought to be ſecured againſt injur ious Winds, by 
Mats properly diſpoſed. The Beds ſhould be railed within a 
Foot of one another, that they may be heated more effectually, 
by filling the Interval between them with new Dang, which 
ought to be recraited from time to time. Theſe Beds muſt be 
cover'd with a Surface of excellent Mould, eight or nine 
Inches in depth, and intermix'd with freſh Earth, together 
with Aſhes and the Husks of Grapes that have been pteſs d. 
The Melons are ſown in February, after the Seeds have Been 
ſteep'd, ſeven or eight Hours, in Water, or Wine ſweeten'd 
with Sugar. The Seeds are ſown, by letting four'in each 
of the Holes that are open'd along the Line, and which 
ought to be: at the mutual Diſtance of two Fingers breadth. 
Small Salleting may be likewiſe ſown between the ſeveral 
Lines. et 1 

When the young Melons have ſhot forth a few Leaves, 
they ought to be tranſplanted into another Bed, and five or 
ſix of them ſhould be placed under each Bell. Theſe muſt 
be cover'd with Stravv, to preferve the Vines from Froſt, as 
well as from ſultry Winds, which would infallibly ſcorch 
them. If the Bed ſhould prove too hot, it will be neceffary 
to thruſt a Pole into its Earth, at proper Intervals of Diſtance, 
that a ſuffieient Number of Vents may be open'd, for the 
Evaporation of all immoderate Heat. When the Vines 
ha ve attain'd a good Degree of Vigour, they ſhould be taken 
out of this Nurſery, and tranſplanted at leiſure, with their 
adhering Earth, into a third Bed, and at the Diſtance of 
two Feet from one another. Alt luxuriant Shoots ſhould be 


| retrench'd in order to invigorate the reſt of the Plant; but 


its Improvement is rather obſtructed than promoted, by the 
injudicious Practice of depriving it of the two ſeminal 
Leaves, during its firft Growth; and afterwards of che Male- 
Flowers, which are improperly call'd falſe Flowers, ſince 
the Plant has not rcceiv'd theſe Appendages in vain. Vou 
are ſenſible, Sir, that they render it very important Services, 
at the Completion of © which they wither of themſelves, 
without making it neceflary for Man to aid the Operations 
of Nature, and to reform her, as tho ſhe had err'd in her 


Proceſs. | 
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Cbobalier. Nut don't we act as if we thought it neceſſary 
to rect ify her Conduct, when we thin the Fruits on a Tree, 
and clear away whatever is nous? 

Prior: That P ing is not to be conſider'd as any Re- 
formation of her Works. Man has an undaubted Power to 
form his Choice; and if he preſers a ſmall Quantity of very 
amiable Fruits to a Praſuſion of fuch as are not donate 6 ſo 
alluring, he may ſechre à large Share of Nouriſnhment to 
ſame;2 retrenching the Growth of others; in a very regu- 
lar zdand without the Implication af any deficieney 
in Nature. This Method is properly obſerved in the Culti- 
vation of Melons; and when there is a Certainty of acquiring 
two or three, that are excellent on one Stem; all the others 
may be ſuppreſs d,. in order to embe]liſt thoſe that are ſe- 
lefted from the whole Growth. „ 

When the Nights happen to be mild and favourable, the 
Bells ſhduld be removed, that the Fruit may be forwarded 
by a free Circulation of Air, and fre Refreſhments of 
Water: When the Melons have attain'd the Size of a large 
Orange, it will be ſufficient if they are water'd once in three 
Days and when they have at laſt acquired their due Di- 
menſionb, ail Waterings may be entirely diſcontinued: 
Dryneßs itſelf being then proper to give them a more ſweet 
andvingusFlayour, than they would receive from the Sap, 
were it diluted with a large of Water. 

\Ghevalicr, What a ſurprizing Variety of uſeful Fruits 
and Plants d we derive from an inconfiderable Spot of 
Earth! | 

Prior. 1 am not * och aftoniſhid adthe ich Abundance 
of theſe Productions, tho even Pbis has the Air of a Pro- 
digy, as I amat the Wiſdom with which they are all diſtri- 
buted, in Proportion to the Neoceſſities that are peculiar to 
the variaus Seafons and Climates. - When the Earth is at 
reſt in the Winter Months, and faſpends its Fertility, in 
order to be re impregnated with a new Supply of Juices, 
we enjoy an ample Proviſion of ſuch Fruits and Herbs as 
are ſubſtantial, — capable of a long Duration. The Earth, 
in the Summe healing, daily diverſifies its Liberalities, and 
{ſeems attentive to preſent us With ſueh refreſhing Fruits, as 
are proportion'd to the Fervours of the Solar Heat. Io this 
Claſs we may refer Stone-Fruits, Melons, Figs, Peiches, 
and melting Pears. Phe Fruits are likewiſe as exactly 

* 2 adapted 


* e * 


an IF 
adapted to the Climates, as they are to the Seaſons. When, 
we advance towards thoſe Regions where the Sun's daily Re-- 
volutions are vertical to the Inhabitants, we conſtantly meet 
with Fruits that are not only melting. like the Melon, but 
likewiſe acid, and repleniſh'd with Juice of an icy. Cool- 
neſs, qualifed to allay the immoderate Rarefaction af cheir 
Blood. Such, for inſtance, | are Lemons, and Citrons ;. 
Oranges, and Pine- Apples. When I return, from the 
Torrid Zone, towards our Climate, I begin to diſcover the 
Vine, and become ſenſible. that it appears in thoſe Parts of 
the Earth, where it is capable of acquiring a ſufficient Ma- 
turity ; in conſequence of which, the _ Inhabitants of the 
Temperate Zone, and the Northern People, whole Blood is 
condenſed by the Cold, are accommodated with a ſpirituous 
| Liquor, capable of counterpoiſing the groſs Weight of Air 
that-gravitates upon them. 7 ry 0s 
Chevalier... Bat. would not this Liberality of Nature 
be entitled to higher Strains of Gratitude: from us, ij it 
afforded all ſorts of Fruit to every Region, and every: 
Seaſon ? * #4 i Da. 
Prior. The great Author of Nature is always liberal to 
his Creatures; but be acts with OEconomy in the Diipen- 
ſation of his Gifts. If his Bounties had no Limits nor Re- 
gulation, they would ſoon be productive of the greateſt 
Diſorders; whereas his OEconomp is the Source of innu- 
merable Ad vantages to Society. This makes it neceſſary 
for Man to be in conſtant Exerciſe ; and he is guarded from 
a Multitade of Vices, - by not being permitted to indulge 
himſelf in Indolence and Inactivity. He not only finds him- 
ſelf neceſſitated to labour for his. Support, but is made ſen- 
ſible that the Fruits of the Earth are d iſtributed in ſuch a 
Manner, as abliges him to exert all the Vertues and Talents 
he has recewed, that he may acquire a Participation of 
thoſe Bleſſings; the Refuſal of which to one Country, 
while they have been accorded to another, introduces a 
Train of urgent Neceſſities, ardent Deſires, and ind uſtrious 
Efforts. The Accommodations, that are proper and peculiar 
to each Province, place the feveral Inhabitants in a mutual 
Dependance on each other. Their Wants are the focial 
Ends that unite them, and they create a kind of Proximity 
between the moſt diſtant Regions, by the means of Navi- 
gation, and a reciprocal Exchange of their reſpective Pro- 
1 l ductions. 
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ductions. Agriculture and Commerce, which are the two 
Maſter Springs that impart Motion to Society, afford Man- 
kind an Opportunity of exerting their Prudence, in a right 
Judgment of mercantile Commodities and Manufactures, 
and the proper Seaſons for their advantageous Sale; and 
likewiſe preſent them with a Variety of Conjuncturee, in 
which they may di ſplay their Patience, in a Series of La- 
hour, and their Fidelity,” in an Tntercourſe of Traffic, as 
well as their OEconomy, in the uſe of thoſe Things, which 
are not always fo attainable as they may be inclin'd to wiſh. 

The fame View ts evident in the Tnequality of Seaſons. 
Man, in ſome particular Manths of the Year, muſt exert all 
the Vigour he poſſeſſes. He is oblig'd toemploy himſelf in 
"Tillage and Planting, in Sowing and Harrowing, in Re- 
planting, Gathering and Selling ; and is frequently charged 
with moft of theſe Occupations at the fame Time. In ano- 
ther Seaſons, he muſt have Recourſe to a Number of Pre- 
cautions ; he gathers in whatever he has been able to ſecure 
from the Rigour of Winds, and the Inclemency of a bad 
Seaſon. He ſtores up, he arranges; he preſerves the Pro- 
duce of his Land; and at his Leiſure, makes the neceſſary 
Preparations for the enſuing Year. This moderate Exerciſe, 
which, to him, has the Effect of Repoſe, enables him to 
reſume more active Labours, in the returning Spring. 

Thus has the Deity been pleaſed to honour Man, and ro- 
Habituate him, if poſſible, to his providential Operations. 
He awakens and allures him to Induſtry, by conſigning to 
him the Productions he has cultivated; as well as thoſe, 
which he is ſedulous to acquire from other Quarters ; and 
by reducing him to the Neceſſity of becoming deſtitute of 
many Enjoyments, when he neglects to procure them; or 
of ſeeing them degenerate, when he ſuffers himſelf to be 
remiſs in their Cultivation: r 
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Prior IN CE we are to be alone ſor AEN Days, 
we may leugthen our Walls as much as We 
pleale, without roman any Perſon, what- 

ever. ' +5 1 

Chevalier. Let us token View of the Country 10 4 

Prior. This Path leads us to a rural Scene of arable Lands, 
where. you will {ee a Garden plan d out in a new; Take,;, 

Chevalier. I am pexſuaded, Sir, chat it Pleaſes, Yau, 
ve n- an Air -of — 5 Seltz reigns d te 

roſpec̃t 19445 

Prior. As plain and 1. undi verü fed a8 this Culture appears, 

it has colt more Labour than the fineſt Parterre. 

Chevalier, I think the Husbandmen, in that F ield, male 
but a flow advance with their fix Horſes. Do hut e 
Sir, what vaſt Clods they have to turn ; can Seed be ſown 
in ſuch Maſſes of Earth y : 

Prior. They defer that Part of their Husbandry till the 
Month of September; ag e Land muſt firſt be plow'd 
a: new. 

Chevalier. The Labousg gf theſe poor People are very 
fatiguing ;. and I really pity their Condition. 

Prior. You have reaſon. to be affected at their laborious 
Life 3: but we are Objects of greater Com paſſion than they, 


* 
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when-ever we are unimploy'd. They are only acting in 
their proper Order. | 1.20% ; | 

Chevalier. E grant it; Sir; but there is ſomething in that 
Order, which alteniſhes and perplexes me. When I culti- 
vate a Flower, I am only engaged in a pleaſing Amuſement ; 
but when Corn is to be raiſed, the Fatigue is exceſhve. 
Would not the contrary of all This have been much more 
rea ſonable? I appeal, Sir, to your on Judgment in this 
particular. Let it be a difficult Employment to propagate 
a Bloom of Violets and Jonquils ; thoſe, who are willing to 
ſubmit to the Fatigue, may raife theſe Flowers if they 
Pleaſe; but I ſhould think Bread ought to be procuxed with- 
out any Toil. | 1 7904, ys: 565-4 12 © ip 

Prior. Our Fondneſs for a Life of Eaſe; naturally inclines 
us to think in that Manner; but if this Eaſe be the very 
Circumſtance, which the Author of Nature intended to 
baniſh, can you imagine that you have any juſt Cauſe to 
complain? We are the Workmanſhip of his Hands, and 
he has regulated our State of Being, agreeably to his own 
Will. - Let us, therefore, be attentive to the Wiſdom of his 
Ordinatiors.” Flowers and Fruits, the Pleaſures. and ne- 
ceſſary Accommodations of Life, are all granted to Labour, 
and refuſed to Indolence. But there is the utmoſt difference 
between the Labours that furniſh Man with ſuch Enjoyments 
as only miniſter to his Delight, and thoſe that ſupply him 
with his Bread. The firſt are entirely free, and ſeldom at- 
tended with Toil; the ſecond are indiſpenſable ard fatiguing. 
Providence was inclined to gratify Mankind with Flowers, 
and a ſuſſicient quantity of fine Fruits, upon eaſy Terms; 
and the principal Merit of theſe Benefactions conſiſts in 
the pleaſing Impreſſions they communicate to their Poſſeſſors. 
'Fhe graceful Air of the Gift would have been diminiſh'd, 
in ſome meaſure, had it only been attainable by Toil, and 
Mankind would naturally difregard Satisfactions ſo little 
neceſſary, were indefatigable Labour the only means of 
acquiring them. The Cultivation, therefore, of Flowers, 
and even of moſt Fruits, is only an amuſing Employment 
to Man, and the Exerciſe of an elegant and ingenious Cu- 
rloſity, which requires nothing more than the Exertion of 
a moderate Induſtry; which, inſtead of proving a Fatigue, 
is rather a Recreation to him, after his daily Labours, and 
is Work that entirely reſults from his own Choice. 


The Circumſtances are all different with reſpect to Herbs 
and Roots, that are Part of his Aliment, and Bread that 
conſtitutes his chief Support. He is not left in the ſame 
State of Ind ifference, in 3 to theſe Particulars; and as 
they are render'd abſolutely —_—_— his Welfare, they 
are to be acquired by A Series of real Labours, daily Aſſidui- 
ties, and the copious Sweat of his Brows. In a word, 
Providence has render'd theſe Toils as neceſſary to Man, 
as the Bread he eats, and altogether as ng as Life 
new: <4 
But as painful as this Labour may prove, 
it is far from overwhelming him with its The Feeundity 
Fatigue. The Earth, which requires the of he Eauth. 
Aid of his Hand, animates him to Induſtry, | 
by its faithful Compenſation of his Cares. Whatever it 
borrows of the Husband man, it punctually repays him, and 
with ſuch an Increaſe as almoſt exceeds: Belief. It multi- 
plies the Seed it receives, in proportion to his Diligence in 
its Cultivation ; and is not ſubject to thoſe impairing Decays, 
that are often occaſionꝰd by 12 th of Years. It annually 
aſſumes the Graces and Vigour. of a lively Youth, thro” a 
Succeſſion of many Centuries; and when its pregnant 
Womb has teem'd-with the molt fertile Harveſt, the Repoſe 
of a fingle Year, or even of” a Winter, is Ann for the 
Reparation of all its Loſſes. * 

Chevalier. I confeſs my Miſtake, and am now cinrinced. 
that Neceſſity is the — — Motive to incite Mankind to 
Induſtry. But is the Earth, Sir, fo fertile as you are pleaſed 
to repreſent it? I'think, at leaſt, there are feveral Soils ab- 
ſolutely incapable of producing Corn. 

Prior. All ſorts of Soils are not qualified for the Production ; 
of ail forts of Seed. Some are ſo light and | 
ſandy, that all the Juices, which . been "The Vatiety of 
depoſited in them by the Air, are evaporated - Seiks, | relative 
ina ſhort Time. Corn therefore, which re- 2 of: "ot 
quires a ſtrong Nouriſhment, would be in- 10 
capable of ſubſiſting in ſuch a Situation. On SEE 
the other hand; there are Soils ſo impliant and clayey, that 
they are almoſt impenetrable to every kind of Seed. And 
laſtly, there are others that preſerve ' a Mediocrity, more 
or leſs Juſt, between thoſe two Qualities, and are R 


which require a ligh 
third Claſs delights in a Soil of an intermediate Nature. 
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of different Productions, in proportion to their correſponding 
either with the Nature of Sand, or with That of Clay. 
This Diverſity of Soils is the Effect of a wiſe Deſign, 
and is evidently adapted to the Variety of Seeds; ſome of 
cht, and others a Hin Earth; while a 


Tho! Corn is intended, by the Deity, to be our chief 
Support, we are not deſtitute of Variety, in that kind of 
Food, fince he has multiplied it into ſeveral Species ; ſuch. 
as Wheat, Rye, and N Millet, and Rice; Oats, 
May z, and Lentils; Peas, and a number of other Kinds. 
Each particular Species of Grain has its Uſcfulneſs and 
Propriety, of which Man is always the ultimate End. Some 
are intended for his own Nouriſhment, others for the Sub- 
ſiſtence of the Beaſts that ſerve him, or to fatten thoſe, 
whoſe Fleſh is part of his Food. Some Species of Grain 
furniſh. him with Liquors; the moſt common and nutri- 
mental of which is Beer. This imitates the ſpirituous - 
Quality of Wine, and ſupplies. the Want of it, in thoſe. 
Years when the Vine has been deficient ; and in thoſe 
Countries that are not favourable. to its Growth. 

Wheat, which is the ſtrongeſt Nouriſhment and Support 
of Man, ſeldom ſucceeds but in - ſuch Soils as are hot or 
vigorous, or, at leaſt, marſhy. Rice, which is likewiſe a , 
very ſubſtantial Food, delights in a moiſt and fat Land. 
Rye proſpers in a moderate Soil, and is ſometimes contented 
with the lighteſt. Barley, Oats, Buck-Wheat, and Millet, 
thrive in a ſandy, Ground, and will likewiſe grow in the 
beſt Soils, when 2 have been well pulverized. | 

Rice acquires its — Perfection in Aa, where it is 
the uſual Food of the Inhabitants. There are likewiſe ſome 
Soils in Eurape, where it is cultivated with ſuccels, as in 
Piedmont and Spain. Wheat and Rye are the Support of the 
We/ters Nations, but their Uſe has been communicated to 
ſeveral Provinces in America, where they prove very 
proſperous. Mayx, or Turky Corn, was originally the 
Food of the Americans; but is now cultivated in ſeveral 
Parts of 4/4, and in our Provinces of Breſſe, Burgundy, and 
the Franche Comte. 

The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progreſs of all forts of 
Grain, and our Accommodations. are multiplied by the 
Diverſity of theſe. A Grain, which ſerves for Food in one 


Country. 
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Country, is frequently employ'd as a falutary Remedy in 
another. When any unforeſeen-Accident has — us of 
the Corn that was ſown before the Winter-Seaſon; ſome 
other Species of Grain, which we ſet in the Month of 
March, is ſubſtituted in its ftead. A Caſualty of this na- 
ture happen'd in the Year 1709 ; but a Neighbourhood of 
different Soils affords the Inhabitants of moſt Countries an 
opportunity of regulating the Choice or Intermixture of the 
Grain they ſelect for their Food, agreeably to their Taſle 
and Circumſtances. In conſequence, therefore, of the wiſe 
Proportion, which Providence has eſtablifh'd between the 
Nature of Eands, and the Diverſity of Grain; every Soil 
is capable of ſome Fertility; every material Want is relieva- 
ble by a timely Supply, and every Temperament of Earth 
may be render'd ſatisfactory to the reſpective Inhabitants. 
Chevalier. But by what means, Sir, can even the richeſt 
and moſt compact Soils be render'd fertile, without any In- 
termiſſion, and from whence do they derive the Subſtance 
of thoſe Harveſts, which are annually reap'd? 
Prior. The Aid of Heaven, and the 
Co-operation of Man, are neceſſary to form The Sources of 
good * Soils, and continue their Fertility. he I 
Inſtead of receiving from the Air thoſe ch. 
merical Influences, which were formerly ſup- 
poſed to deſcend from the Moon and Stars; they derive - 
from it thoſe ſubſtantial Emanations, which are co of 
Water, and Oil; Salts, Air, and Fire; by whoſe Miniſtra- 
tion, the virious Soils are really , and work d 
into Action, while Man' 3 Province is to furniſh their Culture. 


and Manure. 
open the Surface of a- 


The Effects of Culture hequendy 
Field, and facilitate the Influx and Diſtribution of the 
Principles of Vegetation; and yet the Multitude of Seeds 
that imbibe them, and the Evaporation; which is propor- 
tion'd to the —— — Soil, would ſoon exhauſt: 
it of all-its Fertilit it were not recruited with a Manure 
capable of ſupplying it with a new Subſtance, and a freſh. 
Flow of Juices. © «© 

Strong Soils require much Cultivation, and; are ſatisfied: 

with a light Manure; but Lands, that are _ e A. 
ſtrong Manure, and- a 9 Wt | 


A 


— 
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As ſtrong Soils are naturally compact, and have not 
many Vacuities between their conſtituent Parts; and as 
their Surface is frequently harden'd like an Ineruſtation; 
their Earth continues in à State of Chilneſs, Intractability, 
and Inaction, and they remain unſuſceptible of the Sun's 
Influence, and the Impreſſion of the Atmoſphere, till they 
have been meliorated, by Husbandry, to a conſiderable 
Depth; and are entirely reduced to a fine Powder, whoſe 
Parts are eaſily ſeparated. - 

Lean Soils, on the contrary, being all incompact, and 

without a ſufficiency of Depth, their Sterility would be 
increaſed; by being open'd too much, and by the Inverſion 
of their lower Earth, to the Surface. It will be moſt proper 
therefore; to afford them but a ſuperficial Culture. This 
Diverſity of Soils has occaſion d a Der un the Ploughs 
that are appropriated to them. | 

Chevalier.” I thought they bad been all form'd by the 
ſame Model. 


Prior. Let us 8 08 take a near View of 
The Plough. That, which appears at the farther End of 
the Pield . This you ſee is ſtrong, and 
arm'd, firſt, with 4 large Coulter, which cuts the Earth, 
and di poſes it to ſuſtain a more ſpacious Opening ; ſecondly, 
with a large Share, or triangular Iron, with a pointed Ex- 
tremity, and two flat Sides, for the more commodious En- 
largement of the Furrow, and to break-up the Soil, as it 
follows the Track of the Coulter; thirdly; with a large 
Earth-Board, whoſe Situation being always towards the 
Furrow that is already traced out, throws off, and inverts 
on the ſide of it, the greateſt part of the Earth of the new. 
mid next. * This heavy Plough is 
reſerved for firong yy deep Soils, over Which it is drawn, 
by four, and ſometimes by-eighe or ten Herſes, or as many 
Oxen.' There is another fort of Plough, much lighter: and 
leſs than This, and which: operates fuffisiently, with, a; 
ſhort and narrow Share. When only two Horſes work this. 
Plough, it wi throw up a thin Soil ag mug as is neceſiary ; 
becauſe the Husbandmen are cautious of opening it to a. 
conſiderable - Depth, ki either the nutrimental Moiſture 
ſhould evaporate,” or à worſe Vein of Farth than That, 
which is furrow'd, ſhould be railed to the Surface. 


P. 


Chevalier, 
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Chevalier. The Quarter where we walk at preſent is 

cover'd with the fineſt Verdure; but I muſt defire you, 

Sir, to inform me, why that diſtant Spot remains un- 

cultivated. | 

Prior. Arable Lands are generally ranged into three 

Diviſions, which are almoſt equal. One of theſe is ſown, 
before the Winter-Seaſon, with Wheat and Rye; or elſe 
with Meſlin, which is a Mixture of beth. The ſecond 
Diviſion muſt be allow'd a Winter's Fallow, and may be 
ſown, in the Spring, with the ſmaller Grain; as Oats, and 
Barley; Lupi nes, Lentiles, and ſome other kinds, which 
are call'd March, becauſe they are fown in that Month, or 
rather in April. The third Diviſion is ſuffer'd to he fallow, 
but is not altogether inactive, during that ſeem ing Repoſe ; 
for beſide ſome Branches of Husbandry that afford it a pro- 
per Exerciſe, it is continually receiving fertile Supplies. It 
acquires a Richneſs from ſoft deſcending. Snows; it is 
moiften'd by genial Dews and Rains; and even the Winds 
waft prolific Salts and - Juices into its Bolom. Tt treaſures 
up theſe Gifts for the enſuing Year; and its Inactivity, in- 
ſtead of being a Relaxation from preceding Toils, is a Series 
of Preparatives, and an Acquiſition of Materials for new 
Productions. _ 

Chevalier. Bread is Part of my daily Diet; and yet I 
ſincerely acknowledge, that I have but a confuſed Idea of 
the Methods; by which Corn is raiſed. Numbers of other 
Perſons, by being confined, from their Infancy, to the 
Walls of Paris, like my ſelf, have only obtain'd a tranſient 
View. of theſe Things, and never beheld them in their re- 
gular Succeſſion. It would, therefore, be ſome Satisfaction 
to me, to have a right Knowledge of the orderly Culture and 
Progreſs of Corn. | 

Prior. Let us begin with Tillage. There 
are three Seaſons, wherein this Branch of The Ordes 
Husbandry is abſolutely neceſſary for Wheat e Tillage. 
and Barley. The firſt is perform'd in Au- | | 
tumn, on thoſe Lands that have produced a Harveſt of the 
March Grain. This Operation, inſtead of opening the 
Earth to any conſiderable Depth, only prepares it in a pro- 
per manner, and deſtroys the ſprouting Weeds. Some Far- 
mers deter this Tillage to the End of Winter. 


The 
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The ſecond is perform'd in Spring; and, in ſome Parts of 
the Country, at Midſummer. Ihe Plough ought to work 
deep in ſtrong Soils, as it likewiſe ſhould in the third Tillage, 
which precedes the Seaſon for ſowing. "Theſe three Opera- 
tions are ſometimes inſufficient, and it will be neceſſary to 
break the Land a-new, by cauſing the Plough to pals 
tranſverſly over the former Furrows “. But the Husband- 
men are cautious of having Recourſe to this Expedient, in 
Lands that are too moiſt and {pungey, where the Furrows 
ought to be ſunk deep, and in a Poſition as ſlanting as poſh- 
ble, to facilitate the Diſcharge of Water. 

This Branch of Husbandry, twice perform'd, will ſuffice 
ſor the March Grain; the one before Winter, the other in 
Spring. I ſhall not dwell on that Part of Tillage, which is 
practiſed as ſoon as the Land has been ſown; fince it is not 
io much a Cultivation of the Soil, as a Precaution for cover- 
ing the Seed. This Operation is perform'd on ſtrong Soils, 
with a Harrow, which is a large Inſtrument, made of heavy 
Wood, arm'd with iron Spikes, or little wooden Pegs, in 
order to ſcatter the Earth lightly over the Seed, which would 
have too deep a Surface of Ground to pierce through, were 
it cover d by the working of the Plough-Share In light 
Soils, this Labour is perform'd with a little Plough, that the 
Earth may more effectually cover the Sced, which would 
ſoon. be divelted of all its requiſite Juices and Subſtance, 


if only a thin Surface of Soil was drawn over it by the 
Harrow. | 


Manure is altogether as important as Tillage. 

Manures. It is ſometimes required for the beſt Lands, and 

is always neceſſary to thoſe that are weak. A. 

good Soil is not dung'd, when we require nothing from it 

but a ſma]l Grain ; but even This will not-be produced by 
weak Land, without the Aid of a Manure. 

Chevalier. What are the particular Ingredients that give 
Fertility to Land ? 

Prior. This Manure, which compleats-what the Dews of 
Heaven had begun, is the moſt contemptible Subſtance upon 
the Face of the Earth; and is. chiefly compoſed of the 
Litter taken from Stables, and Sheep folds. Dove-houſes, 


* —— proſciſlo quæ ſuſcitat æquore terga, 


Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro. Georg. r. 


Hen- 
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Hen Coops, and the Dwellings of all domeſtick Animals, 
furniſh Manures that differ in their Degrees of Heat; and 
which being blended together, as well as quench'd and 
corrected by each other, repleniſh the Land with all the 
Fertility it had loſt. 

We may add to this Intermixture, all forts of Straw, 
Stubble, Shells of Pulſe, uſeleſs Leaves, and the-Refuſe of 
Garden-Herbage. Rotten Wood has ever more Subſtance 
and prolific Salts, than any cf the other Manures I have 
mention'd. Prudent Farmers throw together, either in 
one or ſeveral Heaps, Chimney and Oven-Soot, together 
with Rags, the Hair of Animals, | Cuttings of Leather, 
Skins of Beaſts, Bark of Trees, Lees of Wine, Sediments of 
Oil, Malt-Duſt, Tanners Bark, and Dyers Lees. They 
likewiſe waſh the whole with Sozp-Suds, which are com- 


monly thrown out of the Laundry as uſeleſs ; though Soap 


is impregnated with Oil and Salts, which are the principal 
Elements of Plants. | 
No kind of Manure' has more prolific Qualities than the 


Soil, which is ſwept from populous Cities, and eſpecially 


thoſe, where a great number of Kitchens, and Dyers of 
Woal, are continually diſcharging into the Streets a fat and 
oily Sediment, which is very beneficial to Corn. | 
The Husband men, in ſome Countries, fave the expenſive 
Carriage of Dung, by imparking Sheep, and ſometimes 
Cows, on the Land intended to be manured. 
Chevalier. J have ſeen ſeveral Parks of this 
nature. They are ſquare Incloſures *; made of Parks. 
Oſier-Twigs, in which the Sheep are ſhut up 
during Night. But how is it poſſible for them to continue 
expoſed, in ſuch a manner, to the Injuries of the Air? 
Prior. The Nights are mild and ſupportable, from the 
End of Fare to November 3 and Parks may be uſed, with- 


* Theſe Incleſures are form'd of Ofier-Hurdles, ten Feet in 
Length, ard fix in Height, and are fupported by-Stays laid er ſs the 
Tops, and ſlanting towards the Earth. Four of theſe Hurdles will 
incloſe fifreen Sheep. On each fide, another Hurdle is diſpoſed only 
in length, in order to contain as many ffteens of Sheep. But if A 
hundred of theſe Cattle are incloſed in a long Square, which has only 
one Hurdle fer its Breadth, another hundred may be introduced by 
the addition ef ore Hurdle in Breadth, by which means the Incloſure 
will be immediately doubled. 


Out. 
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out the leaſt detriment, during that Pe. jod. The Wool of 
the Sheep is likewiſe ſoften d, and brought to Perfection, by 
its being alternately expoſed to Dews and .Sun-ſhine. It is 
always cuſtomary to form two Parks or Incloſures, conti- 
guous to each other; one of which is full, and the other, 
continues empty; becauſe the Sheep are removed out of one 
into the other, at three in the Morning, that a ſucceſſi ve 
Warmth may be imparted to all the Land. The two Parks 
are afterwards transferr'd to a new Situation, in order to per- 
form the ſame Functions the next Night; and with the'e 
the Shepherd likewiſe removes his little rolling Hut, where 
he ſhuts himſelf up in the Evening, with his faithful Dog, 
that he may be prepared to guard his Flock from Wolves. 
and Robbers. | 

Chevalier. The Peaſants, in ſome Parts, burn the Turf 
that covers their Land; and I could be glad to know what 
Advantage they derive from. a Practice that covers all. the 
Country with a hideous Gloom of Smoak. 

Prior. Your Curioſity, Sir, ſhall'be ſatisfied. Beſides the 
Manures I haye already mention'd, there is another, which 
is exceedingly efleem'd, and qualified to ſupply the Place of 
all the reſt, eſpecially on fat Lands, if a ſufficient Quantity 
of it can be obtain'd. The Manure, of which I am ſpeaking, 
ts Aſhes, and particularly ; thoſe of Wood, or any other 
Matter that has a due Subſtance, and is impregnated with 
nutrimental Particles, Soap-Aſhes are found, by Expe- 
rience, to be very uſeful. The Aſhes of all forts of Herbage 
and. Brambles are the only Reſource of the Inhabitants of 
Ardennes, and ſeveral other Countries; where the Growths 
of Moſs, Fern, and Heath, denote a natural Sterility of 
Soil. Thoſe poor-People peel their Lands; or, in other 
Words, pare off the Turf, with whatever adheres to it; 
after which, they form it into little Heaps, leaving a Va- 
cancy in the lower part, and then ſet it on fire. When 
it has been, thoroughly conſumed, they ſcatter the Aſhes 
oper the Land, which is qualified by this Expedient, for 
producing x fine Crop of Rye. They ſometimes perform 
the ſame Operation in their Foreſts, where, as ſoon as the 
Timber has been fell'd, and the faleable Wood carried off, 
they burn the leſſer Branches, with the Chips and Leaves, 


Mortimer's Husbandry, Vol. r. 
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in conjunction with Thorns and *Briars.' ' They afterwards 
break up the Ground with '# Pick-Ax,/ it not being praRtica- 
ble for the Plotigh to paſs amidſt the Stumps that remain in 
the Earth. The Aſhes, which they then ſcatter- upon the 
Land, are always fepaid with a rich Harveſt.”  - + 

Some Farmers reſerve” Aſhes, Soot, and all Manures of 
an eaſy Carriage, for the moſt diſtant Parts of their Land. 
Others intermix Aſhes with Straw, and carefully reſerve the 
whole, either in a Pit, lined with Brick or Stone, or, at 
leaft; on a clayey Soil, where nothing \ean be loſt. © The 
moft Judicious Farmers have likewiſe the Precaution to 
make an advantageous Uſe of the Projection of a Roof, when 
it is capable of floping over the whole Heap, and preventing 
the Rain, or any other Flow of Water from waſhing aw 
the Oil and Salts, which conſtitute the chief Merit of the 
Manure. When a Stock of Compoſt is not properly ſecured 
at the bottom, or cover'd with ſome Shelter, it frequently 
degenerates into a uſeleſs Sediment. RE prac 

Chevalier. I ſhall be careful to remember this Obſer- 
VANION. * N a aer ee 

Prior. This Compoſt is ſpread over the Land, at the ſe- 
cond or third Tillage, but moſt commonly at the fecond ; 
that the Salts may be ſufficiently diſſolved, and blended with 
the Earth, before they can ſuſtain any Diſſipation. | 

Chevalier, It is very ſurpriſing, that our Food ſhould be 
procured by the Inſtrumentality of ſuch vile and nauſeous 
Materials. | 2 X 

Prior. Say rather, my dear Chevalier, that it proves 
a very happy Circumſtance, and is juſtly entitled to our 
Admiration ; ſince thoſe Things, that are moſt offenſive to us, 
are ſuddenly changed into the Accommodations we chiefly 
Chevalier, I enter into your Thought, Sir, with 
pleaſure, and am ſenfible that my Conceptions are always 
erroneous, when I indulge any complaining Expoſtulations 
againſt the Works of God. This Maſs of Impurities would 
be daily accumulated all around us, and would render our 
Habitations pernicious and inſupportable, if we had not an 
Opportunity of diſpoſing it in a proper Place. ML 

Prior. There is ſomething more till ; for we not only 
can diſcharge it on our Lands, but are agreeably compell'd, 
by their need of it, to free our ſelves from this offenſi ve 


Maſs. 
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Maſs. Let us remove it then to a ſufficient Diſtance; let 
us even baniſh it from our Thoughts, and be only attentive 
to the lovely Verdure, into which it has been to happily 
converted, in order to be render'd the Source of Riches and 
Delight. Gardeners are as incapable of transforming 
Subſtances, and changing Straw into Gold, as Philoſophers 
themſelves. A Hand more potent than their own enriches 
them, by educing, from this vile Refuſe, the melting Melon, 
the yinous Peach with its ſplendid Hue, the Juicy-Fig, the 
prefumed Pear, and the foodful Corn; whoſe Taſte, though 
i be ſunple, is always attractive, and is counted preferable 
to the moſt delicately poignant and exalted Flavours. 

Chevalier. This Transformation is daily accomplith'd 
in our View, though the Manner of it be imperceptible. 

Prior. Hitherto we have only mention'd fuch Manures 
as impart a tranſient Fertility; but there are others, which, 
in ſome meaſure, change the Nature of the Soil itſelß, or 
render it prolific for twenty or thirty Years at leaſt. 

The firit Manure proper for effecting theſe laſting Changes, 
is Marl, which is a Species of white Clay that is friable, not- 
withſtanding its Fatneſs. This is found in Beds of different 
Degrees in Depth; and when it has been ſpread over our 
Land, it diſſolves, and, by its Incorporation with the Earth, 
contributes to its Fertility. It warms and animates the 
coldeſt, as well as the ſtrongeſt Soils ; but its real Function 
is to meliorate thin Land, which it impregnates with 
Salts, and prevents its immoderate Evaporation, by con- 
denſing its Parts. | 8 | 

This precious Manure was known to the Greeks, and 
Romans, and likewiſe to our Anceſtors the Gauls *. We 
may, perhaps, have ſeme Difficulty to procure a ſufficient 
Quantity of white Marl, ſince it is not very common; but 
ſeveral Naturaliſts are of opinion, that Beds of Potters Clay, 
and other compact Subſtances, which are almoſt univerſally 
under our Feet at unequal Depths, would produce the 
ſame Effect. They even aſſure us, that they have made 
frequent Experiments of its Efficacy, in ſeveral Places, and 
generally with equal Succeſs T. It is very cuſtomary, in 


# Plin. Hiſt. nat. I. x7. c. 7. 


1 Phil: ſophical Tranſactions, abndged, Vol, II. p. 721. Morti- 
mer's Husbaudry, Vol. I. F * * | * 


England, 
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England, to uſe white Clay, on thin Lands, ſome of which, 
when they have been intermixed with the firſt Clay chat 
could be fund | in the Neighbourhood, were productive of 
fine Wheat, for the ſpace of forty- eight Years. 

The ſame Benefits that are derivable from Marl, and 
perhaps from good white Clay, may be imparted by Sand 
and Gravel to thoſe Soils that are ſtrong and moiſt, and 
whoſe Parts are not eaſily ſeparated. Theſe prolific Quali- 
ties reſide, more — in a Species of dry Earth, that 
is moſt commonly found near Mines of Iron. 

Thoſe Perſons, who are able to bear the Expence of a 
Lime Kiln near their Farms, and can eaſily be furniſh'd 
with ſuch Stones as are proper to be calcined, or diffolved 
by Fire, may ftrengthen the lighteft Lands, and ſubdue the 
hardeſt | into Phancy. 

Thoſe Shells, which are ſometimes found in Beds, or 
large Heaps, under the Earth, or about its Surface; the 
Shells likewiſe of Oyſters and Mufcles ; Sea-Sand, and 
Sedge, which is a kind of Herb that grows on the Shores. 

Chevaker. I know it very well, and have ſeen Paniers of 
Oyſters cover'd with it. 

Prior. All Parcels of Matter whatever, that are capable 
of producing large Quantities of Salts, will communicate 
Fertility, when they are properly diſpoſed upon Land. 

It will frequently be ſafficient to form an Intermixture of 
natural Earths, and to dig a-Pit, to the Depth of a few 
Feet, and in the Corner of a Field, for the working up of 
this Compoſition. | We daily meet with Inſtances of OEco- 
nomy in Husbandry, by which marſhy Soils, that were 
entirely uſeleſs, and even unſalutary . pernicious, are 
— into excellent Soils, by being ſupplied with 
Gravel, at a time when the Horſes are unem ploy'd in any 
other Work. 

The Invention of fertilizing "PR by an Intermixture 
of the Surface, not only with white Clay, but likewiſe 
with the firſt common Earth that occurs in digging, is far 
from being any Novelty ; fince it was practiſed in Plim's 
Time, by -the Inhabitants of the Countries adjacent to 
Cologn and Bonne. 

You may judge, my dear Chevalier, by all the Species 
of Manures, which are every where to be found either on 
the Surface, or in the Bowels of the Earth; what a — 
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of Eren are offer d, by Providence, to Man, for the 

1 of his Neceſiities, and to correct the Infertility of 
nd. His Domain is not limited to the Surface of a 
50g but he is made conſcious, that the Deity has been 
leaſed to conſtitute him the Maſter and — of the 
th, by leaving to his Induſtry the honourable Care of 
its Improvement and Melioration. 

Let theſe Preparatives to Husbandry be our Subject for 
this Day. We will take another Opportunity to depoſite 
the Chen 1 in the Earth, and ſhall then endeavour to purſue 
it through all its Progreſs, till we have at laſt converted it 
into Bread. 

Chevalier. If we are Maſters of ſo many Expedients for 
the Improvement of Land, all Complaints of the bad 


Qualities of the Soil we poſſeſs are very unjuſt, ſince they 


may be rectified by a little Labour. 


Prior. I can inform you of a ſingular Event, of - 


which I my ſelf was a Spectator, for ſome Years; 

The date Patrimony of a certain Peaſant conſiſted of 
two little Spots of Ground, which would hardly produce a 
{mall Crop of Oats, or 7 urky Wheat. The poor Man was 
deſirous of raiſing a Growth of Corn, but as he was not 
provided either with Cattle or Manure, he open'd a Pit, 
in a Corner of one of his Pieces of Land, and dug out a 
black Sand, which he ſcatter d over the Surface of his 
Ground. He afterwards manured the other Piece, which 
lay adjacent to the high Road, with the very Earth that he 
had heap'd up along the Extent of that Road. He then 

repeated this Mixture from year to year, and at laſt ac- 
od the fineſt Crop of Corn in all thoſe Parts. He en- 
joy'd the Benefits of this induſtrious Improvement, for the 
ſpace of forty Years, though not without the Envy of his 
Neighbours, who were fo ridiculous as to charge him with 
magical Practices. 

Chevalier. This little Piece of Hiſtory very much re- 
ſembles That of Fxrius Creſinus, which the Count lately 


gave me an opportunity of reading, in Plim the Naturaliſt ®. 


Prior. | may poſſibly have read it too, though I don't 
recolleet 1 it at — | 


- Lib, 1. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. This Crefinus had received his Freedom, and 
he afterwards purchaſed a Piece of Ground, from which he 
acquired, by indefatigable Labour, . much finer Harveſts 
than any of his Neighbours, who had the largeſt Trats 
of Land.” Theſe all beheld him with jealous Eyes, and 
accuſed him with having recourſe to Incantations, in order 
to improve his own Land, by improveriſhing theits. The 
Halle ſummon'd him to appear before the People of Rome, 
and he accordingly paid his attendance, with his Daughter, 
who was a hale Country Girl, in a decent Habit. He 
likewiſe produced, before his Judges, all the Equipage of 
his Husbandry ; the Implements were in good Condition,, 
the Mattocks were very weighty ; the Size of the Plough 
was enormous; and his Oxen were all fat. Th2/e, faid he, 
© Romans, are tbe magical Inſtruments I employ; there 
are, indeed, ſome others, which I am incapable of producing: 
I mean the Sweats of my Brow, and my Labours by Day 424 
Night. This natural Eloquence gain'd all the Votes in his 


Favour, and he was acquitted by the unanimous Voice of 
the Aſſembly. 
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The PxIor, The CARREVALIEX. 
HE Land is already prepared, and 
requires nothing now but the Seed. 


Chevalier. * 
Prior. The Seed ſhould be well 
The Choice choſen and ſteep'd in a lixivious Liquor, pre- 
of the Seed. yious to its Plantation, The right Choice of 
it, conſiſts in ſelecting ſuch as have a promiſing Aſpect, and 
have been carefully winnow'd, and purified from Tares, 
and other improper Grain. It will be prudent, at particu- 
lar Times at leaſt, to procure the Seed from a Soil, ſome 
Leagues diſtant from That, in which we intend to ſow it; 
for Corn will be apt to degenerate, by being always planted 
in the ſame Earth, where it exhauſts the Juices that are 
agreeable to it ; whereas it finds a new ſupply in Land 
where it has never been ſet. | 
Chevalier. The moſt perfect Corn is undoubtedly 
choſen. 


Prior. The Seed, though it be finely plump, and free 
from all Impurities, ſhould, however, be the Produce 2 5 
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Soil, inferior, in ſome degrees of Heat and Fertility, to 
our own. The Tranfition from an indifferent State to a 
ter, is eaſy; but when an excellent Nouriſhment is 
changed for one that is leſs perfect, the Nature of the Seed 
is injured by that Proceediog, and its thriving State will be 
in danger of declining. 
Chevalier. What are the Ingredients, Sir, of that Lixi- 
vium, through which, you ſay, the Seed mult. paſs, before 
its Plantation ? 
Prior. Seeds are properly prepared, by 
paſſing them through a Lixivium of Their Preparation. 
quick Lime, or by ſteeping them, five or 
ſix Hours, in a Brine made for that purpoſe. It is uſual to 
= into 4 large Basket a hundred and twenty Pounds 
eight of Corn, which is a Quantity, ſufficient for ſow- 
ing an Acre of Land. The Basket and Seed may be then 
plunged, for ſome Hours, in a Veſlel, which, on that 
occaſion, muſt contain twenty Pounds of Lime, and about 
nine or ten Pails of Water. The Corn ſhould afterwards be 
dried in the Sun, or it may be ſhook about in a Veſſel, 
wherein three Pound of Salt-Petre, or half that quantity o 
Alum, or only two Ounces of Verdigreeſe have beendiſſolved 
in Water. Some Perſons uſe Vitriol, and others common 
Salt. bs | 
The Brine is ſometimes compoſed of Salts, extracted 
from the Aſhes of all forts of Plants; but ſome People think 
it a better Method to drench the Seed in the Lees of Wine, 
or the Dregs of Olives. There are Husbandmen, who 
only mix their Corn with bruiſed Lime, and ſow both the 
one and the other; leaving to the Air and Rain, the care of 
diſperſing the Salts and Spirits of this Intermixture, under 
the Furrows. N 
Chevalier. Theſe Methods are not new, but were ap- 
proved even in Virgils Time“; for that great Poet 


Toe ſeen the Seed oft temper d for the Soil 
With poinant Nitre, or the Lees Oil. 


2 Semina vidi equidem niultos medicare ſerentes, 5 : 
Et nitro prius, aut nigra perfundere amurca. Geocg. r. 
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Prior. Their Efficacy has always been confirm'd by Ex. 
rience. This Brine fortiſies Corn againſt ſeveral 
9 to which it is obnoxious. The bracky 
Flavour it diffuſes, diſguſts, and chaſes away the Worms, 
and Moles, and Field-Mice, that would otherwiſe devour 
the Corn in the Earth. Experience has likewiſe made it 
evident, that all lixivated Seeds are improved in their Fer- 
tility, and render'd more ſucceſsful. There are ſome Huf- 
bandmen, who are fo fully perſuaded of the good Effects of 
their preparatory Compoſition, that inſtead of a hundred and 
twenty Pounds of Corn, they only employ two thirds, or 
even but half that quantity; and mix, for each Acre, ſixty 
or ſeventy Pounds of Corn, with chopp'd Straw, that the 
Hand of the Sower may be fill'd as uſual. | 
A ſingle Grain, in conſequence of ſuch a Preparation, 
has been frequently known to ſhoot up ſeven or eight Stems, 
each of which has 1 an Ear, which contain'd more 
than fifty Grains. The Number of Stems produced by one 
Seed is ſometimes prodigious, and they have amounted to 
more than thirty *. 
Chevalier. I * heard you ſay, Sir, that there is but one 
Bud in each Seed. 2 
Prior. The Number of Stems, produced from one Grain 
of Corn, is a Fact too well atteſted, to admit of any doubt. 
This Fact therefore, and a Variety of others, make it evident 
that I entertain'd a wrong opinion; and that inſtead of only 
one Bud, in each Grain, there is really a Pacquet of them; 
the moſt exterior of which ſhoots out firſt, and deſtroys all 
the reſt, by engrofling the Nouriſhment from them, unleſs 
the adjacent Earth be impregnated with a ſufficient Supply 
of vegetable Principles, for their Support. This Profuſion 
of Buds, which are unfolded in proportion to the Quantity 
of Salts, and other nutrimental Aids acquired by them in 
the Earth, may be conſider'd as an Invitation to us to be 
inquiſitive after the beſt Expedients for their Improvement. 
Chevalier. We have an ample Supply of all the different 
Species of Salts; and tis poſſible that we may hereafter be 
able to furniſh the Earth, at a ſmall Expence, with that 


particular Species and juſt Proportion of Salt, as will be 


-- 


Malpighi Auatom Plant. 


ſufficient 


mt 
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ſufficient to promote its Fertility for many Years, and with- 
out the leaſt Intermiſſion. 
Prior. Its Produce would then be increaſed to a third, 
or perhaps one half more than it now affords. ; | 
» Chevalier. We muſt, however, purſue the old Methode, 
till theſe Diſcoveries are obtain'd ; and I ſhall now be glad 
to know the proper Time for ſowing. 
Priar. The Species of Corn that are ſown 
before the Winter-Seaſon, are the autumnal Corn. 
Wheat, Barley, and Rye. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you 
are not unacquainted with the Nature of Wheat, in general ; 
but there are ſome Species of it that are not very common; 
as the red, and white Pollard-Wheat ; the former of which 
is ſown in Spring, and the latter is ſown in Dauphine and 


Flanders ; Touzelle, which is common in. Languedoc; and 


Spelt, which the Germans uſe more than ourſelves, 

Rye is the Food of the poor People, and thrives 
in the worſt Soils, and the drieſt Years. Its re- Rye. 
f:eſtiing Qualities are frequently an Inducement 
to ſeveral Perſons to intermix a ſmall Quantity of it with 
Wheat, which it renders more tender and agreeable, and 
adds to it a pleaſing Freſhneſs. The dry and degenerate 
Kind of Rye, which is calld horned or Spur-Corn, is only 


fit to be thrown away; and it occaſions fatal Diſtempers in 


thoſe Countries where it is uſed by the Inhabitants. 
Starch-Corn, or autumna! Barley, is ſown 
before the Winter-Seaſon. The Spike of this Starch - Corn. 
Grain has four Sides, whereas the common | 
Barley has only two. It is cut in the Month of June, 
and proves very ſerviceable to poor People, till the Harvelt 
ſupplies them with their Winter Proviſion. It may be 
cut While it continues green, and it ſhoots up two or three 
a_ Horſes are equally fond of the Straw and the 
rain. 
The ſmall Grains, which are ſown in March, are Oats, 
and Barley; Lentils, and little round Beans, 
The Oat-Harvelt is an important Article in Oats. 
Commerce, becauſe this Grain is the princi- 
pal Food of Horſes. It is likewiſe made into a falutary 
Gruel, when i: has been clear'd from its Husk, 
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DIALOGUE XII. 
Chevalier. What can be the uſe of that large wooden- 
Roller, which 1s drawn by a Horſe, over a Field of Oats 
that are newly ſhot up? | 

Prior. It compreſſes too lax a Soil cloſe to the Roots, 
and, by rendring the Surface a little compact, prevents all 
immaderate Evaporation, during the firſt Heats. 

Barley, though it be not altogether ſo uſeful 

Barley. as Rye, is the Nouriſhment of a Multitude of 

Animals. The Spaniards feed their Horſes 

with it, inſtead of Oats, and it makes fine Bread, tho” the 

Taſte of it is not very agreeable to thoſe, who have not been 

habituated to it. This Grain is likewiſe the principal In- 

eredient of Beer, and it furniſhes us with Ptiſanes, Gruels 
and refreſhing Creams. 

Chevalier. That agreeable Water, which we call Orgeat, 
15 undoubtedly made with this Grain, | 

Prior. A Paſte, compoſed of Barley-Meal, may be one 
of its Ingredients, if you pleaſe ; but it is generally made with 


Melon- Seeds, mix'd with Sugar, and ſome ſcented Water. 


Lentils, little round Beans, Lupines or wild Peas, and 
{everal other Species of ſmall Grain, are either ſown apart, 
or intermix'd at pleaſure. Their Straw affords à good 
Food for Beaſts of Burden, Cows and Sheep, and the 
Grain itſelf is given to Horſes, Swine and Fowls. Lentils, 
which are ſo much diſregarded in the Country, are in great 
elleem at Paris, and contribute, at leaſt, to the Regularity 
of the Courſes brought to our Tables. 

Black or Saracen Corn, which, according to the common 
Tradition, was imported on our Coaſts, by the Saracens, 
when they came to inſult us, towards the Expiration of the 
firſt Race of our Kings, is a ſmall fable Grain, of a triangu- 
lar Form. It proves an agreeable Food to Fowls, and par- 
ticularly to Pheaſants, and its Flowers afford the Bees a de- 


licious Regale. | 


Millet is the ſmalleſt Species of Corn, and, 
among other Uſes, to which it is appropriated, it 
ſupplies Canary Birds and Orto/ans with their 
moſt delightful Nouriſhment. 

Panic, or bearded Corn, which ought not to be 
Panic. confounded with the bearded Corn, which is made 
into excellent Bread, is a Species of large Millet, 

whoſe Stem 1iſes to the height of eight or nine Feet. No 
ce, 


Millet. 
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Rice, Which is but little cultivated in Frage. 
adi 9 in Shade, and in Lands that are rather Rice. 
— than fat. It might, ig ſome meaſure be 
adyantageous to ſow. this Grain in our marſhy Lands, which 
are. ſo uſeleſs at pri Nee is à vety nouriſhing Diet, 
and much uſed in Scope, It ia the uſual Food of the 
Faftern People, and the Chineſe brew it into a Drink, 
which ſerves them inſtead of Wine. 

 Mayz, or Turky Corn, is a large Grain, almoſt 
round, ſomething angular, and about the fize of Mayr. 
a. common Pea, One Species s of it is yellow, 
another red, and a third fort is colour d Re Marble. The 
Complexion of its Skin is 7 varied. It afords a very 
white, and fometimes a Meal, and its Taſte is 
render'd agreeable by —_e Tm proves 2 good Ingredient in - 
Ragoũts, and may be made i who Bread and Cakes. Tis 
cuſtomary, likewiſe, to boil jt ; and This is the Manner, in 
which the People of Aa and America prepare it for their 
Tables. This Corn acquires a.very large Growth, and 
may be employ'd inſtead of the * of leſſer Grains 
uſually given to Animals. It ſhoots out four, five, and 
ſometimes fix Stems, like Reeds; theſe riſe about.feven + 
Feet high, and contain a rich Pith or Syrup, from which 
a real Sugar may be extracted. Each Stem fupports two or 
Spikes, four. or EY Fingers in we on and which are en- 
folded in ſeveral large Skins, almoſt ag ſtrong as Parchment ; 
by.means of which, the Grains. e 'preferved from all 
Hamid ity, and the Depredations of Bircs. «rx Spike is © 
co — of eight Sides, or Ranges, each of which contains 
thirty Grains; the wholeeight yield two hundred and forty ; - 
the Product therefore of one ? Sale, generally exceeds ſeven 
hundred ; and if we reckon no more than three Stems, the 
Grains they produce will amount to above two thouſand ; - 
and all theſe ſpring from the fingle Grain that was planted : 
in the Earth. a 

This prodigious Nprality, in ET Rl with the | 
beneficial Qualities of the Grain, has already induced the 
Husbandmen to plant it in ſeveral of our — Provinces; 
and they have derived great Advantages from their Labours, 
eſpecially with reſpect to their Poultry. The Harveſt of 
this Corn is not — much more abundant, but likewiſe 
more certain than any other; and its Goodneſs is more 
K 4 unim--- 
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unimpaircd by the Generality of thoſe Diſtempers that 
prove deſtructive to other Grain. You ſee, Sir, there are 
ſome Countries, where Experiments are made without an 

detriment; but This happens not to be our Method. We | 
begin with condemning every Practice that is not eſta- 
bliſh'd among us, and are generally ſo modeſt, as to imagine 
= Cendutt to be the Model of what is proper to be 
one. 

Theſe, my dear Chevalier, are the different Species of 
nutrimental Grain; but there are other Seeds, which are 
planted to great advantage, in ſeveral of our Lands. 

Theſe are, firſt, the oily Seeds, which are 
Oily Seeds. ſown towards Spring. The chief of theſe are 

Cole-feed, which produces a Species of Cab- 
bage ; Rape-ſeed, which muſt not be confounded with the 
Seed of Turneps ; Seſamum and Poppey-ſced. Theſe are 
all productive of Oil for Lamps, and likewiſe for the drefling 
of Wool. The Oil extracted from Camomile, and ſeveral 
other Plants, is uſed in medicinal Preparations ; and the 
Poppy- Oil is eaten in ſeveral Provinces. 

. Chevaliey. Is there not reaſon to be apprehenſive of its 
proving as ſoporiferous as Opium, which is likewiſe ex- 
tracted from Poppies ? | 

Prior. I don't believe it comparable to the Oil of 
Provence, but it is daily eaten without any prejudicial 
Effect. The Opium, which flows from an fncificn made 
in the Head of a Poppy almoſt ripe, is intirely different from 
the Oil, which is drawn from the Seed. 

After this Account of the oily Seeds, it will be proper to 
take notice of the various Claſſes of Plants that are ſown in 
open Lands; as Saffron, Senvie, Hops, Hemp, Woad, 
Tobacco, and ſeveral others. 

Saffron, which is the beſt Revenue of ſome 

Saffron. Provinces, and particularly of Part of Gatinois, 
where it grows in perfection, is a Plant that riſes 

from a bulbous Root. At the end of two Years, it will 
bloſſom in the Months of September and October. The 
Flowers are beautiful, and bear a Pointal, which riſes from 
their Bottom, and is divided into three Branches, which are 
called Darts. Theſe are the only Parts of the Flower that 
are uſed, as being what is properly called the Saffron. It 
13 
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is employ'd by Dyers, and our Cooks ſometimes uſe it, 
to colour their Ragofit with a light red. In a word, it 
is exceedingly eſteem'd by the Northern People. 1 

Senvie is a very ſmall Grain, yielding a yellow Y 
Farina, which, with an Intermixture of Vinegar, Senvie- 
or new Wine, to correct its Poinancy, is what we 


call Muſtard. 
Hops, which are propagated from Seed, Sets 
and Roots, produce a Flower that gives Hops: 


Strength to Beer, and chiefly contributes to its 
Agreeableneſs. They accompliſh their Growth, by twining 
round long Poles, in cultivated Lands, which are 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Hop-Grounds. The Ute, 
which is made of Hops, in the Liquour drank in cold 
Countries, and the Manner of raiſing them on Props, has 
given the Plant the Appellation of the Northern Vine. 

I ſhall not acquaint you with any Particulars relating to 
Hemp and Flax, fince they have been the Subject of a for- 
mer Converſation *. 

Woad, Madder, and Weld, are ſown in ſeveral 
of our Provinces, for the Uſe of Dyers. Woad, Wead- 
which is likewiſe called Wade, is properly a Palte, 
made with the powder'd Leaves of a Plant that is ſown in 
ſtrong Soils, and a hot Climate, like Languedoc, where it is 
much cultivated. The Leaves of this Plant are firſt bruited, 
and then ſteep'd in Water, for ſeveral ſucceſſive Months. 
The Sediment, whieh ſinks to the bottom, is work'd into 
a Paſte, and then ſent to the Dyers. 

The little Woad of Normandy only differs from the 
other, as it is a leſſer Plant, and is likewiſe prepared with | 
ſome Variation from the other Method. This Paſte, which Mi: 
affords a blue Dye, is the Baſis of moſt other Tinctures. 
Indigo, which produces a more perſect Blue, is not a Paſte 1 
of pulverized Leaves; but the Juice or Sediment of a 
Plant, which has been immerſed, for {ome time, in Water. 
T6 Plant itſelf is cultivated both in the FA and Ve. 

ndies. | 

The Roo's of Weld furniſh a red Dye. The 
Plant flouriſhes in hght and moiſt Soils, and in Weld 
Marſhes that have been drain d. We may 
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202 DIALOGUE XII. 
form a Judgment of its Nature, by its ſucceſsful Growth in 
the Iſland of Zeland, from whence we are furniſh'd with the 
ſmeſt Species. 
Madder is another Plant, which is eafily cul- 
Madder. tivated in light Soils; it - affords a yellow 
Tincture, and is likewiſe an Ingredient in green 
and other Dyes. 

The laſt Claſs of Seeds ſown in arable Lands, 
Fuller's is That of Teſil, or Fuller's Thiſtle. The ſhaggy 
Thiſtle. Heads of this Plant are uſeful in raiſing the Nap 
on Woollen-Cloth, and rendring it impenetrable to 
the Air, by means of the delicate Down, with which they 
cover all the Surface of that Manufacture. This Plant 

proſpers beſt in a light Soil. | 

Chevalier. J have ſeen Tobacco, which is ſo much uſed, 
thrive to perfection in very bad Land; and it ought to be 
confign'd to thoſe Provinces where the Soil is unfertile, and 
which the Cultivation of this Plant would certainly en- 
rich. 

Prior. There are Varieties of other uſeful Seeds, whoſe 
Nature correſponds with the Quality of ſuch Land as you 
have mention'd, as you may judge by the Detail I have 
given you of the ſeveral Species. All forts of Soils are capa- 
ble of Melioration, and the Facility in chuſing proper Seed 
for that Effect has occaſion'd thoſe prudent Regulations, 
which have limited the Culture 'of Tobacco to our foreign 
Settlements; ſince it is often the only Plant, which can be 
raiſed there with any conſiderable advantage. 

Chevalier, Will you be ſo good, Sir, as to inform me 
when the uſe of Tobacco was originally introduced among 
us? I have been told that it has not been very long in 
Vogue. 

Prior. In the Year 1560, Monſieur Nice, 
| 1 hiſtorical who reſided in Portugal, in the Quality of 
Tobacco. Ambaſſador from the Court of France, ſow'd 
| Part of his Garden with the Seeds of this 

Plant, which he had received of ſome curious Perſons, who 
brought them from a Part of Mexico, called Tobacco ; and 
wherg the Natives diſtinguiſh'd the Plant by the Name of 
Petun. The extraordinary Succeſs, which attended the 
Application of its Leaves to ſome particular Ulcers, gave ic 
the Reputation of an excellent Vulnerary. Monſieur 3 
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ſent this Plant to Queen Catherine of Medicis, and from 


theſe Circumſtances it acquired the ſeveral ſucceſſive Names 
of Queens Herb, Nicotiana, Petun, and Tobacco; the laſt 
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of which Names, it has imparted to one of the little A2. 
tilles, where it ſucceeds better than in any other Country. 
Its different Uſes are now univerſally known; it reſembles - 


our Henbane of Canada, in its principal Operation, which 
conſiſts in ſtimulating the Nerves, and affecting them with 
a kind of convulſive Motion. 

Chevalier. Can this Motion, which ſeems to be an Ir- 
regularity forced upon Nature, be productive of any good 
Effect? 


Prior. It undoubtedly is qualified to free us from any 


\ 
i 
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redundant Humour; and it then becomes a falutary Re- 
medy. But is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe that Health can 
only be ſecured by a conſtant Recourſe to this Remedy; or 
can we imagine we derive any real Relief, from being every 


Moment affected with Convulſions ? 
Let us, however, reſume our Subject. Of 


all the different Seeds we have mention'd, Tie Manner ©: 


A p of ſowing. - 
ſome are planted fingle, others in Pairs, and 29 


in Holes equally diftant from one another. A third fort is 


ſown, either with a ſingle or a double Caſt ; and this latter 


Method is uſed with Corn. When the Husband man has 


broken his Land into ſmall Parts, either for Wheat, or Rye, 
which are ſown in the Months of September and October; or 


for the March Grains, which are ſet in that Month, and 


likewiſe in Aoril; inſtead of being ſo ſuperſtitious as to wait 
for any certain Period of the Moon, which would canſe 
him to loſe the fine Days that are prelented to him, he 


faſtens his long Bag before him, into which he pours: a 
Meaſure of the Grain, and winds the Extremity of the Bag” 


round his left Arm, that he may have it at his full Command. 
He then fills his other Hand, advances in a direct Line, and 


ſcatters the Seed with a circular Caſt, by carrying his Hand 


to his left Shoulder. He afterwards fills his Hand a ſecond + 


time, and directs its Motion by That of his right Foot. In 
this manner does he proceed, and with a Movement, whoſe 
Jufineſs and Regularity are very pleaſing to the Eye of a 
Spaſtator. 6 


Chevalier. Is Pleaſure then conſulted in this particular 


Prior. 
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Prior. By no means, Sir; and the Exactneſs, with 
which he performs it, is only calculated for the equal 
Diftribution of the Seed. When he has fill'd one Space of 
Ground, he turns off into a new Line, whoſe Diſtance 
from the other is adjuſted by the Extent of the Caſt. 'The 
Corn begins to vegetate, when it has been four and twenty 
Hours in the Earth. 

When the Article of ſowing is compleated, the Husband- 
man begins to enjoy ſome Reſpite from his Labour; and ore 
of his greateſt Satisfactions, at that time, is te walk over his 
Ground, and ſee a Field, that was dry and naked a few 
days ago, entirely cover'd with a beautiful , Verdure. His 
Heart then exults with Joy, at theſe favourable Omens of a 
fertile Harveſt. | IS 

Chevalier. Let us attend him in his Walk, and ſhare his 
Contemplation on the Progreſs madeby the Grain, from the 
Moment it is firſt unfolded, til! the Seaſon when its Fruit 
appeals. 

Prior. This amiable Operation of Nature begins to be 
withdrawn from our View, and the Seaſon, when by open- 
ing the Earth I could have ſhewn you the Seed newly ſhot 
forth, is unhappily elapſed. I, however, have found out an 
Expedient for procuring you a ſight of this Proceſs, without 
any difficulty. I have cauſed ſeveral Grains of Corn, and 
Seeds of all kinds, to ſhoot forth in the open Air, without 
any Aſſiſtance from the Earth; and will now acquaint you 
with the Method for obtaining this Effect. You are to lay 
the Seed on a light Spread of Wool, which muſt be ſup- 
1 by a leaden Plate, pierced through with ſeveral 

oles, which ought to be ſomething large. When this 
Plate is placed over a great Veſſel, always fill'd with clear 
Water, and which ought frequently to be renew'd, it will 
draw up a Moiſture into the Wool, which performs the 
Functions of Earth to the Seeds. Theſe will begin to ſhoot 
in a few Days, and their Roots will be gradually extended 
to the Water; and though they will then acquire fewer 
Juices than they would imbibe from the Earth, they will, 
however, be ſucceſsful in their Vegetation ; eſpecially if the 
Water be changed, and likewiſe intermix'd with à ſmall 
quantity of Salt. I have compared the Circumſta 
which attend the Seeds in the Wool, with thoſe that oce 
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: wigs Earth, and find the Proceſs to be much the 
When a Seed has been in the Ground about two Days, 
the Juices, which ſwell it, are communicated to the Bud, 
and cauſe it to ſhoot. This Bud is always lodged in one of 
the extreme Parts of the Seed; and that Portion of it, 
which lies near the Surface, is the little Root of the future 
Plant. 'That part of the Bud, which is next to the inward 
Subſtance of the Seed, is the Stem and Head of the Plant. 
The generality of Seeds are compoſed of two Pieces, called 
Lobes, and which are, at firſt, united by a common 
' Foldage, whoſe Texture is more or le's ſubſtantial. When 
the Seed is ſwell'd by the Juices of the Earth, the Lobes 
burſt their Covering, in conſequence of which, they are ſe- 
parated from each other; and they then furniſh the young 
Plant with the fine milky Nouriſhment, with which they 
are impregnated. They are likewiſe ſtrengthen' d by the 
Proceſs of Vegetation ; they ſhoot out of the Earth, in order 
to perform the Office of ſeminal Leaves to the Plant, and 
wither away, when it has exhauſted them of their nutri- 
mental Fluid, and no longer needs their Aſſiſtance. You 
will obſerve every Particular of this Progreſs, in ſeveral 
Species of Beans, as alſo in Peas, and the Seeds of Citruls, 
and Melons; and I think the Inſtances I have now offer'd 
are ſufficient. 

There are other Seeds, whoſe Foldage is not ſeparated 
into two Parts, in order to furniſh the two firſt Leaves; and. 
tho' it ſupplies the tender Plant with its original Nouriſh- 
ment, it continues in the Earth, where it ſhrinks into 
Wrinkles, and withers in proportion to- the Strength. the 
Plant acquires, by extracting more ſubſtantial Juices from 
the Soil. You will experience this Proceſs in Wheat and 
Millet, which I have carefully traced in their different Ac- 
ceſſions of Growth. | 

When a Grain of Corn has been depofited- 
in the Earth for the ſpace of twenty four The Corn- bud. 
Hours, the Bud uſually begins to 1 
itſelf from the Subſtance of the Grain, and ſhoots out its 
Root and Stem. The Root is at firſt wrapt up in a kind of 
Purſe, through which it forces its way. Two other Roots 
ſpring forth, in a lateral Direction, within a few days, and. 
barſt through the Texture that cover'd them, Each 1 
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three Roots is ſhagged with a number of Fibres, which 
cloſely twine about the ſaline Particles of Earth that are 
preſented to them in their Progreſs, and extract from them 
Whatever is capable of nouriſhing the young Plant, in con- 
1 junction with the Fluids it ſtill derives from the inward 
1 Subſtance of the Seed, to whoſe Bottom the Plant extends 
=_ ſeveral ſmall Filaments. 
The Stem ſhoots upwards, in as direct a 
The Stem, Line as it poſſibly can form, while the ter- 
reſtrial Juices habituate the Root to deſcend, 
| by infinuating themſelves into its Pores. The fame Juices 
are likewiſe inſtrumental in raiſing the Stem, while the Air, 
by flowing into its Pores, promotes the Continuance of that 
Direction. The Body of the Plant aſcends inſenſibly 
through a little Tegument that preſerves it. Theſe forts of 
Teguments are very common in Plants; they likewiſe en- 
compaſs the generality of Flowers; and we may obſerve 
them folded round the Buds of Leaves, in Trees. They 
are ſometimes lengthen'd, like a ſecond Growth of ſeminal 
Leaves, as is very evident in the expanding Gems of the 
Cheſnut-Tree ; but they ſoon wither, when no danger at- 
tends the Plant that was confign'd to their Care. 
'The Corn will begin to ſhoot a little ver- 
The Leaves. dant Point out of the Earth, about the fixth 
Day after its Plantation. This feeble Stem is 
only a Pacquet of Leaves folded over one another around the 
Spike, which ſtill continues inviſible, and is lodged in the 
Heart. The frſt Leaf of this Pacquet opens a little towards 
the Point, but its lower Part is always roll'd up in the hard 
Covering. from whence it ſprings. Some Days after this 
Proceſs, the Foldage of the Seed, though it has ſtill ſome 
Remains of a milky Fluid, begins to ſhrink, and fall into , 
Wrinkles. PET | 
The Purſe, which incloſed the Roots, begins to wither 
| away, and all theſe tranſient Pieces ſoon die and diſappear, 
| when they have accompluiſh'd the Functions, for which they + 
| were appointed. | | | 
| If we clear away the Tegument of the Seed, and retrench 
the Foldage from. whence the Roots have ſhot, as well as 
That, which emitted the Pacquet of long Leaves; we ſhall 
have nothing left but the Pacquet itſelf, which contains the 
green Leaves, and the real Stem. Theſe Leaves, —_— 
r_— — — — es} 9 wy e- 


they are unfolded in a proper manner, will diſcover the 
firſt Rudiments of four Tubes, which compoſe the Stem, 
and at whoſe Extremity the Bud of the Spike will appear. 
From the firſt Knot, which is neareſt to the Roots, a Leaf 
ſprings forth, and performs the office of a Covering to a 
—— Tube. Another Leaf likewiſe riſes from the ſecond 
Knot, and wraps itſelf round the third Tube. The third 
Knot produces another Leaf, which encloſes a fourth Tube, 
together with the Spike. The Space between the firſt and 
ſecond Knot, neareſt the Roots, 1s then much larger than 
the Interval that ſeparates the ſecond Knot from the third. 
On the uppermoſt of theſe 'Tubes, which are join'd into 
one another, riſes the Spike, which is eafily diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Roundneſs and Tranſparency of its little Grains, that 
reſemble ſo many Pearls. 

When the green Leaves of the Corn have we 25 ſo 
much Thickneſs, at the return of Spring, as to make 1t pro- 
bable, that the Stem will be impair'd and cruſh'd down un- 
der the Weight of the Spike ; the Husbandman introduces a 
Flock of Sheep into his Field, to nibble off the Points of 
the Foliage, which ought to be conſumed in a ſhort Time; 
and this Expedient fortiſies the Stem, which is incloſed by 
thoſe Leaves. 

The Growth of Corn now begins to be ſecured. The 
Spike riſes from the Covering that ſhelter'd jit from the In- 
clemency of a cold and inconſtant Air: The different Lodg- 
ments, that are to contain the future Grains, begin to be en- 
larged ; and they ſhoot out two kinds of Piſtils, to receive 
the Powder from the Knot of Chives that appear in a higher 
Situation, and impart Fertility to the Buds. When none 
of this Powder happens to be diſcharged, the Buds are un- 
productive, and the Covering, with its Contents, remains 
flat and uſeleſs. | | 18 

When the Buds have lengthen'd and dilated that mealy 

Subſtance, to which they are united by Branches that may 
be call'd the ſeminal Roots, the Foldage, and likewiſe the 
firſt Leaves, which extracted from the Earth and Air ſuch 
Juices and Spirits as were proportion'd to the delicate 'Tex- 
ture of the Stem, begin to wither away; and as the Stem 
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| is then ſtrengthen'd, it operates with more Vigour by itſelf. _ 
vi It diveſts the Leaves of their nutrimental Juices, which it 
16 | engroſſes to itſelf, though in reality they are only to enrich 
"nf 
| 


the Spike, which it bears. ** — 14 
| "Chevalier. When you have fortihed the Stem, Sir, as 
| much a3 you pleaſe, it will only have a Breadth of two 
| twelfths of an Inch, to ſtrengthen a Height of four or five 
| Feet, and ſometimes more. How is it poſſible then for ſo 
N | weak a Trunk to ſupport the Spike, with all its Grain ? 
Wl | 1 My Life depends on * Preſervation of this Plant, and when 
| | I confider, that the leaſt Wind lays it low, it creates me 
| 


| | ſome Inquietude. 
1 Prior. I confeſs you have reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that ſo 


45 a Spike ſhould be ſuſtain'd by ſuch a ſlender and 
Wo. ofty Stem, which is deſtitute of Shelter and Support, and 
Will || is planted in the Midft of a vaſt Field, where all the Winds 
1 have, alternately, their full play. Let us therefore inquire 
vb what Reaſons can be aflign'd for ſo extraordinary a 
Wl | Structure. 

"ft Corn aſcends more than moſt Species of Grain, and even 
to the height of four or five Feet; that it may riſe above a 
putrifying Humidity, which exhales from the Earth, and 
whoſe Effects are very perceptible after the Cloſe of Day, 
when the nocturnal Cold condenſes this moiſt Vapour, and 
prevents its Diſhpation. Were the Grain lodged at a leſs 
diſtance from the Earth, the watry Steam would cauſe it 
to bud forth with too much precipitation. 

This lofty Stem has only two twelfths of an Inch for its 
Diameter; but this Proportion is adjuſted by the niceſt 
OEconomy, fince a ſmall Field is hereby qualified to con- 
tain a great Number of Spikes. But as lank as this Stem ap- 
pears, it has been form'd by an Art that preſerves it, for the 
ſpace of five Months, uninjured by the Fluctuations of Air. 
Four Knots, of a folid Subſtance, and which reſemble 
ſtrong Bands, faſten it ſufficiently, without depriving it of 
its due Flexibility, and it continues capable of bending, 
Without breaking, under the common Gales of Wind, or 
even beneath the formidable Force of impetuous and ſudden 
Blaſls ; fince its Knots enable it to recover its former Poſition, 
in the returning Calm. It is a pleaſing Sight to behold the 
eaſy Undulation of this Foreſt of Spikes, which gently ans 
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with each ſucceſſive Flow of Air, and ſeem to roll like the 
Waves of an immenſe Ocean. 

The fame wiſe Precaution has been employ'd in the For- 
mation of the Spike, in which the Grains are ranged one 
above another, at equal Diſtances, that the Nouriſhment 
may be equally diſtributed amongſt them. They are 

likewiſe conceal'd and ſecured under different Cover- 
ings, which 'are ſubſtantial enough to weaken the Force 
of the Sun-beams, and are ſo compactly join'd together, as 
to exclude and throw off the Dews and Rain, which would 
otherwiſe cauſe them to ſhoot forth. Several of theſe 
Coverings terminate in as many Points of different Degrees 
\ m length, and which, in the Opinion of ſome Perſons, are 
little Canals, appointed for the Introduction of a proper 
quantity of Air into each Cell; others think, they form a 
Pallifade againſt the Ravages of Birds. I am very inclina- 
ble to believe, that theſe Points, or Beards of Corn, are 
intended to break the force of Rain-Drops ; in conſequence 
of which, they are diſcharged from each ſide, inſtead of 
ſinking in, towards the bottom of the Cells of the ſeveral 
Grains, which would be rotted by a continuance of Moi- 
ſture amongſt them. 

Nothing is more noxious to the Spike than vio- | 
lent Winds and Mildews, which latter are a Mildews. 
ſmall viſcous Rain, whoſe Parts, that are moſt 
impregnated with Sulphur, adhere, in different Quantities, 
to ſome particular Stems, where they are glew'd while the 
Water flows down. 'The Sun, which afterwards heats this 
gummy and combuſtible Fluid, renders it fo active and pe- 
netrating, that it burns the Stem, and converts the Grains 
into a kind of Cinder, or black Powder, whoſe Intermix- 
ture with the good Corn, is deſtructive to its Growth. 

Chevalier. Is there no Remedy againſt this Diſaſter ? 

Prior. As to Tempeſts, which are appointed for our 
Puniſhment and Probation 3 neither Force, induſtry, nor 
any other Precaution, will avail againſt them; but the r- 
nicious Effects of Milde ws may be prevented by a hb 
Cord, drawn by two Perſons ſucceſſive) y over all the Spikes 
in a Field; and by ſtrongly ſhaking off the ſmall Rain, be- 
fore it has been inflamed by the Sun. 


Cre. de Sennett. 


* Contra avium minorum merſum muniuttur vallo ariſtarum. 
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The Corn at laſt aſſumes its golden Hue; 
The Hatveſt. but we are not to have recourſe to the Sickle, 
till the yellow Complexion of the Harveſt 
begins to dee pen into a red, and the Grain, by unfolding 
its Covering, invites us to gather it in, and prevent its 
ſpontaneous Fall. Tis then that a number of officious - 
Hands tender us their Services, and are willingly blacken'd 
in the glowing Sunſhine, in order to cut down and bind our 
Sheaves. The poor Labourers, by theſe means, ſecure them- 
ſelves a ſhare of this beneficial Grain, which was denied 
them by their deſtitute Circumſtances of Life, and the Infer- 
tility of their native Provinces. They paſs from Places 
where the Harveſt is compleated, to thoſe Parts where: it 
proves more tardy, and cloſe the Scene of their Labours 
with the March Grain. Theſe. good People revifit their 
beloved Families in Autumn, and no longer dread the Ap- 
proach of the melancholly Scaſon of Winter. Their Labours 
have ſupplied them with Bread, and an eaſy Satisfaction 
af Mind ; and they have now acquired a Sufficiency to free 
themſelves from the Importunities of Taxmen. 
Chevalier. The Poor as well as the Rich are now crown'd 
with Plenty; but as we ought to be capable of preſerving . 
the Gifts of Nature, I muſt intreat you, Sir, to refreſh my 
Memory with the Obſervations you formerly made, in a- 
tranſient manner, on the Methods of ſtoring up Corn for a 
length of Time. | 
Prior. Corn is very different from Fruits, 
3 for with reſpect to the manner of its Preſervation... 
rn. 3 As theſe latter are only intended for our Re- 
freſhment, in the courſe of their Succeſhons for 
a few Weeks, and, at moſt, can only be preſerved through 
the enſuing Winter; all their Covering is but a light Robe, 
which, however, is proportion'd to the Nature of the Sea- 
ſon, in which we are allow'd their Enjoyment. Corn, on 
the other hand, which is to be our Nouriſhment in all Sea- 
ſons, inſtead of being cloth'd with a ſhght and pliant Array, 
_ enfolds and (ſecures the Meal, that is to be our future Support, 
in a ſtrong and ſubſtantial Texture, in conſequence of which 
it continues good for ſeveral Years, and is qualified for Tranſ- 
portation to other Lands that need it; to which we may 
add, that it is hereby zender'd capable of being reſerved in 
publick 


publick Granaries, for preſſing Occaſions, and of being 
fo for ſeveral Centuries. | 855 
The firſt Method of preſerving Corn, is to let it remain 
in the Spike, which is its natural Manſion, and furniſhes us 
with the only Expedient for conveying it to the Iſlands and 
Provinces of America, that ſollicit us for a Supply of this 
Food. But if we negleR to {end it to them in the Ear, as well 
as in cloſe Casks, it will evaporate its Subſtance, and be up- 
productive whenever it happens to be planted. The In- 
habitants of thoſe remote Countries ſow it in the Ear, for- 
its better Preſervation, and raiſe it to Maturity by that 
Precaution; but this Method of preſerving it, would be 
attended with ſeveral Inconveniencies among us. Corn is 
apt either to rot, or ſhoot up, when there is the leaſt Inter- 
mixture of Humidity in the Heap. It is hkewiſe infeſted 
by Legions of Rats, who, amidſt the Security they derive- 
from the Solitude of the Granary, conſume the Labours of 
our Hands without the leaſt Moleſtation; and the Detriment 
is frequently very great, before it happens to be diſcover'd. 
Our want of Straw likewiſe obliges us to ſeparate the 
Grain from the Ear, and which 1s perform'd. by ranging one 
Sheaf by another, on the Barn Floor, and firong]y threſhing 
them with Flails. The Antients diſengaged the Corn from 
the Ear, by cauſing an Ox to trample upon the Sheaves, or 
by drawing a heavy Carriage over them, which produced 
the ſame Effect. The 1ta/ians and Gaſccigus fill employ 
Wains or Sledges in this manner. The Turks cruſh the 
Ears of Corn with broad Planks, planted with Tron Spikes, 
or ſharp Flints ; but nothing has been yet found to be more 
effectual than the Arm of a firong Threſher, who, by. 
rearing aloft the Staff, on which the Flail is hung, diſcharges 
a ſtroke on the Sheaves, with a Strength proportionable to 
the height, from which the Flail de'cends. 
The ſecond Method of preſeving Corn is to turn and 
winnow it frequently, when it is out of the Ear, and like- 
wile to remove it, from one Place to another, with a Sho- 
vel, or to pour it through a Trough, or Mill-Hopper, wide 
at the Top, and narrow at the Bottom, into others placed 
below, and from whence it is againſt raiſed by -a Crane, or 
ſome other Machine, to the upper Floor. hen the Corn 
has been thus moved and aired, every fifteen Days for the 
firſt fix Months, it will require leſs labour for the future, 
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if Care be taken to lodge it in a dry Place. The Air and 
Motion are ſafficient to preſerve it in a moiſt Seaſon, from 
Heat and Duſt, as likewiſe from Mites. But if theſe Inſects 
are permitted to ſlide into the Heap, and continue there for 
any Length of Time they will ſoon {warm like Art-Hills, 
and their Devaſtations will reduce the Corn to a Heag of 
Duſt. Perpetual War, therefore, muſt be declared againſt 
theſe Invaders, by moving the Grain a-new, and rubbing 
the Places adjacent to it with Oils and Herbs, of ſuch a 
firong Odour, as will be ſufficient to chaſe them away. Gar- 
lick and Dwarf Elder are very effeftual on this Occaſion. 
Theſe Animals may likewiſe be expoſed to the open Sun, 
which immediately kills them; or the Heap of Corn may 
be confign'd to a Brood of Chickens, who will quit the 
Grain, tis reported, to prey upon the Mites, as faſt as they 
appear. | 

Chevaher. Before we intruſt the Corn to their Vigilance, 
it would be proper to offer them a certain number of Grains, 
mix d with ſome of the Mites, that we may be ſatisſied 
whether the Fowls act with Integrity. 

Prior. I have known a Farmer depend on their Fidelity ; 
but it would not be amiſs to make the Experiment. | 

When the Corn has been preſerved from all Impurities, 
for the ſpace of two Years, and has exhaled all its Fire, it 
may be kept for forty, fifty, or even a hundred Years, by 
lodging it in Pits, covered with ſtrong Planks, cloſely join'd 
together ; but the ſafer Method is to cover the Heap with a 
thin Surface of quick Lime, which ſhould be diſſolved, by 
ſprinkling it over with a ſmall quantity of Water. This 
Lime cauſes the Grains to ſhoot to the depth of two or three 
Fingers, and incloſes them with an Incruſtation, through 
which neither Air nor Inſects can penetrate, HP 

Chevalier. I am ſurpriſed at the different States, through 
which Corn paſſes, as well as at the Dangers, to which it 
is obnoxious, and the Care it requires from Man, before it 
can be fit for his Nouriſhment, 

Priar. We have had recourſe to a thouſand Expedients, 
to ſecure the Enjoyment of this Grain, and to alleviate the 
Labours it colts us. We employ hard and polift'd Inſtru- 
ſtruments, to facilitate the Toil of rearing it, and confign 
the moſt painful part of the Fatigue to Horles and Oxen. 
We accelerate the neceſſary Motions and Diſpatch of 

Husbandry, 


* 
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Husbandry, by Wheels and Leavers, and a hundred other 
Machines, which are uſeful in gathering, threſhing, tranſ- 
porting, grinding and baking. But as dexterous and in- 
ventive as Man has been for the Mitigation of his Labours, 
and the frugal Management of his Time; Corn, which is 
the beſt and moſt neceſſary Nouriſhment, obliges him to 
ſubmit to a perpetual Round of inevitable Toi. *Tis here 
that the Deity has made Neceſlity prevail over Indolence, 
more than in any other Inſtance whatever; and tho” his 
Providence, alone, increaſes what Man endeavours to pro- 


pagate by Plantation and Culture; he is more deſirous to 


conceal his Gifts and Benedictions, under the Veil of hu- 
man Labour, than to render us inactive, by ſupplying us 
with a conſtant Flow of Liberalicies, which would only 


- Coſt us the Pains of collecting them together. 
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agreeable, he we ſhall walk, with more 

Satisſaction, on the moſſy Turf that borders 
the Vines; where we may take a view of what the Year is 
like to afford us. 

Chevalier. The Mountains, that continually riſe in our 
way, are very incommodious ; and as the Earth 1s allotted 
to us for our Habitation, would it not afford us a more 
amiable Appearance, were it laid out in one continued 
Level? 

Counteſs. Let me deſire you, Sir, not to entertain any 
unfavourable Opinion of Mountains and Hills ; fince they 
. preſent us with pleaſing Views and ſurpriſing Amphitheatres, 
that enliven our Paſſage with a number of fine Varieties. 
They likewiſe render our Habitations infinitely more 
agreeable, and adminiſter Complaints to none but Tra- 
vellers. 

Count. The Extent of our Domain is increaſed, and al- 
molt doubled by theſe majeſtic Elevations, 


Count. 1 HE Declivity of the Hill begins to be dil- 


Prior: 


ſhould ſoon be deſtitute of many Accommo- Thebtetulneſ⸗ 
- dations. The Hand, which formed this of Hills. 
Globe of Earth, has diverſified its Surface, 


in proportion to our Perceptions of its Beauty. The great 
Creator did not think it ſufficient to afford us an-Extent of 


for the Production of the various Species of Grain, that fur- 
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Prior. Were we only to enjoy Plains, we 


with a Wiſdom that attracts our Admiration and Gratitude, 


level Soils, endued with all the Qualities, which are requiſite 


niſh us with our chief Subſiſtence; but he has likewiſe 
raiſed Hills and Mountains, at proper Intervals of Diſtance, 
to ſupply us with favourable Situations for Vines, and other 
Plants that require ſtrong Reflections of Light, to compleat 
the Maturity of their Fruits. Take a View of all that 
Land, which deſcends in a flant, in order to receive a dire& 
Emanation of the folar Rays, which would be tranſmitted 
in oblique Lines to a Plain. May not theſe Declivities be 
confider'd as ſo many grand Eſpaliers, which invite us to 
embelliſh them; and where the Vigour of the reflected 
Beams is united with the Purity of an open Air? This Al- 
mighty Hand, therefore, is equally bene cent and maſterly 
in its Operation, and has imparted, as you may obſerve, a 
number of Graces and uſeful Qualities to thoſe Portions 
of Land, which ſeem to be irregular, at the firſt View. 

Count. The various Advantages, that reſult from Moun- 
tains, furniſh us with ſome of the fineft Subjects for Con- 
verſation ; and we perhaps may take an opportunity to 
fatisfy the Curiofity of our dear Chevalier, on that Article; 
but, at preſent, we ſhall make a ſufficient Apology for Moun- 
tains, by declaring them to be inſtrumental in ſupply ing us 
with Wine. | 

Chevalier. If they render us ſuch Services as theſe, they 
no longer ought to be the Subject of any Complaints. But 
is the Vine incapable of Cultivation on a level Soil? 

Count. It is ſeldom very ſucceſsful there, for as Virgil 
obſerves, | 


Bacchus, on airy Hills, with Pleaſure pour 
The rich Profufson of his choſen Stores. 
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I may add too, that it will not proſper on all forts f 
Hills, for which reaſon it is uſually planted on ſuch as have 
either an Zaſtern or a Southern Aſpect, provided the Land be 
properly temper'd in other reſpects. 2 
Counteſs. The Sight of theſe dry Hills and hanging 
Lands, which are incapable of being cultivated by the 
Plough, would incline one to believe they are all unfertile; 
and yet they are yearly covered with the fineſt Verdure, 
and preſent us with the moſt delicious of all Fruits. 
Prior. The ſame Motive to Admiration, which we diſ 
cover in the lean Soil that nouriſhes the Vine, 1s equally 
evident in the Plant itfelf, which ſupplies us with Wine. 
Who, till the Fact had been experienced, could ever have 
Amagined, that a Growth of deſpicable Wood, more de- 
form'd and britile than any other-Claſs of Plants, and the 
moſt uſeleſs of all, when cut down, ſhould yet be capable 
of producing ſo exquiſite a Liquor! If we only plant it in 
a dry and ſandy Soil, which diſcovers all the outward 
Marks of Sterility ; this very Soil, when it has once been 
diluted with moderate Dews, will unfold a mulgitude of 
Cluſters, that ſwell with a delicate and ſprightiy Juice, for 
the Accommodation of Man. From whence has the Vine 
derived a Set of Qualities ſo ſuperior to its mean Original, 
and the Drineſs of its native Earth? By whom has it been 
animated with ſuch a Flow of Spirits, and with ſo much 
Fire? And by what Precaution, has its Juice been qualified 
to preſerve ſuch extraordinary Vigour and Perfection, for 
many Years ; to remain unjured at the Shocks of Carriages, 
and Tranſportations to diltant Lands; and to be converted 
into a Liquor ſtill more ſtrong and penetrating, and which 
has received a thouſand Variations from Curioſity and 
Experience ? 


Counteſs. J am not ſo much ſurpriſed 

Wine the Source at the Production and agreeable Flavour of 
of Joy. Wine, as I am at its beneficial Effects. 
Other Liquors, whether natural or artifi- 

cial, as Beer, Cyder, Tea, Chocolate, and Coffee, create 
Silence and ſerious Airs, for the generality, and conſign 
thoſe, who drink them, to a melancholly Caſt of Mind. If 
they ſometimes aſſemble a Company around them, the Con- 
Wriation either aſſumes a moralizing Turn of Gloomineſs, 
or degenerates into an inſipid Flow gf Politics, which ſome- 
i; oh times 
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times ends in a difobliging Warmth of Argument. But it 
is the peculiar Privilege of Wine to introduce Vivacity 
and Joy, where-ever it appears. It unfetters the Tongue, 
invigorates the Mind, and prompts the Heart to utter its 
pleaſing Tranquillity, in chearful Songs. 

Prior. As Wine is the infallible Source of Joy, it may 
conſequently be conſider d as the Soul of all our Feaſts. © No 
Entertainment can be agreeable, without the Miniſtration of 
this generous Liquor. Wine alone is ſufficient to compenſate 
the Want of many exquiſite Dainties, but nothing can be 
ſubſtituted, to any Satisfaction, in its room, and no Varie- 
ties have Merit enough to reconcile the Company to its 
Abſence. 

Count. We may add to theſe excellent Qualities, that it 
diffuſes an Air of Serenity thro' all the Features, by its 
Diſſipation of Sadneſs, and every Cloud that penſi ve 
Muſings had drawn over the Mind. It brings inveterate 
Enemies together, and cauſes them to reviſit each other, 
with an Air of Openneſs and Unconſtraint. Anger no 
longer lightens in their Eyes; they grow conſcious of a 
mutual Amiableneſs ; and all their Averſion diſappears in a 
reviving Friendſhip. Wine, by theſe means, becomes the 
preſuaſive Mediator of the ſofteſt Reconciliations, and ma 
juſtly be confider'd as one of the moſt engaging Bands of 
Society. 

Prior. It likewiſe proves the moſt effectual Support to 
Man, in the Courſe of his fatiguing Employments ; either 
by cauſing him to enter upon them with Alacrity, or by a 
ſudden Reſtoration of the Vigour he had exhauſted in their 
Accompliſhment. The Deity, amidſt the rigid Labours, 
to which he has made it abſolutely neceſſary for Man to 
ſubmit, was unwilling to overwhelm him with their Weight, 
or to leave him deſtitute amidſt the Gloom of his melancho!] 
Thoughts. While his Providence diſpoſes the Earth to 
furniſh the induſtrious Husbandman with ſuch Bread as is 
qualified to nouriſh and ſtrengthen him; it likewiſe pre- 
pares for him a Liquor, which gladdens his Heart, and re- 
conciles him to all his Toils. Take a view of that poor 
Man, who bends under the Burthen of Wood that loads 
him, and labours on with a flow and unſteady Pace. Two 
Glaſſes of Wine, deducted from the Collation I fee prepar- 


ing for us, in this agreeable Meadow, will be ſufficient to 
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change the Anxiety of his Air, and the painful Manner of 
His March, in an foltane In ſhort, the Alteration will be 
ſo extraordinfry, that you would hardly believe him to be 
the ſame Perſon. | 

Chevalier. The Experiment ſhall be made immediately, 
and I intend to charge myſelf with the Cup-bearer's Office. 

Prior. Inſtead of the dejected Mien which disfigured 
His Countenance a Moment ago, the Wine has ſpirited his 
Features with an Air of Gaiety, and ſuch a Freſhneſs of 
Colour, as neither Eſſences nor Paint can imitate. Bread 
fArengthens a Man for his Work, but Wine enables him to 
act with Vivacity, and renders his Labour agreeable. "The. 
Soul, which before was involved in a black Melancholly, 
ſeems to revive at the chearing Draught. She re- aſſumes 
her Powers, ſheds her Energy thro' every Part, diipenſes 
Agility to the Feet, and tcaches the Lips to ſpeak the Lan- 
guage of Joy. All her Anxieties are no more remember'd ; 
ſhe is inſpired with lively Ideas, and the Timidity, which 
ſeem'd to contract her Faculties, by confining her to the 
Proſpect of her Pains, immediately reſigns its Empite, to 
{othing Hopes and ſteady Reſolution. 

Counteſi. J have diſcover'd another Property in Wine. 
It is fo exceeding friendly to Man, that it varies its Flavour 
agreeably to our Diſpoſitions. If we are bleſſed with a 
State of Health, Wine delights the Smell, regales the Palate, 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, and ſeems to intimate to us its Con- 
formity to our Wants. But if we happen to be indiſpoſed, 
its inchantirg Flavour is changed to an inſupportable 
Bitterneſs; and it then ſeems to inform us, in the moſt 
obliging manner, that its Qualities would increaſe our 
Diſorder, 

Chevaier. And yet the Wine itſelf has not ſuſtain'd any 
Alteration. 

Prior. The Change is accompliſh'd only in our ſelves. 
But is it poſſible for us to miſapprehend that wiſe OEconomy, 
which has diſcharg'd us from the trouble of tedious Exami- 
nations, and uncertain Conjectures, with reſpect to what 
Food may prove beneficial or injurious to us, fince the ſame 
OEconomy has made ſo admirable a Regulation of our Diet, 
by the compendious Method of pleaſing Anticipations and 
ſalutary Diſguſts? 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. You have given Wine its due Commendations; 


Ce but it is not always a beneficial Liquor. It renders ſome 
Ce. People extravagant, and even works them into Madneſs; 
and I have heard ſome Perſons ſay, that it would be ad- 
„ vantageous to Mankind, were all the Vines in general 
by rooted up. | 
d Counteſs, The moſt nouriſhing Food will occaſion Diſtem- 
18 rs, when we uſe it with Immoderation. The Abuſe of 
of Vine, therefore, is not a ſufficient Reaſon for ſuppreſſing it 
id entirely. 


Prior. We have freqently heard of pretended Philoſophers, 
and unjuſt Law. givers; ſuch as Penibeus, Domitian r, 
and Mohammed ||, who have endeavour'd to deprive Man- 
kind of a Benefit afforded them by the Creator, tho' he was 
not unconſcious that it wou'd be ſubject to ſome Abuſe, 
Thoſe Perſons, therefore, are molt extravagantly partial to 
themſelves, when they affect to be wiſer than their Maker, 
and to eradicate the Vine, which he himſelf has planted for 
the Solace of our Labours. Wine is never neglected by any 
Nations, when they can procure it, either by Cultivation or 
Commerce. The ule of it is equally an:ient and extenſive, 
fince it is diffuſed over all the Earth, and aſcends, at leaſt, 
as high as Noah, the common Father of all Nations. 

Counteſs. I ſhould be extremely pleaſed to hear the 
Hiſtory of the Progreſs of the Vine, and its Juice. The 
Chevalier, likewiſe, has an Inclination to be entertain'd 
with the Manner of planting and cultivating Vines, toge- 
ther with the Particulars of a Vintage. Let us, therefore, 
be ſeated ; the Prior will favour us with the Hiſtory of this 
Plant; and his Lordſhip, who has cultivated moiſt of the 
Species we uſually ſee, will acquaint us with the proper 
wy Methods of making Wine. The Prior has already told us; 

that the Uſe of this Liquor is as antient as N himſelf; 

but may we be permitted to believe it was eſtabliſh'd before 
NY's the Time of that Patriarch; or is he to be reputed the firſt 
Plan ter of the Vine? | 

Prior. We may believe, without the: leaſt Hereſy, that 
the Vine is as old as the World itſelf. Noah was induſtrious 


* Ovid. Metam. 
Cedren. & Euſeb. Chron, 
9 See the Koran of Mohammed. 
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to communicate to Mankind the beſt Diſcoveries he had made 
before the Deluge. With this View he began with the Re- 
novation of Agriculture; and as he devoted his firſt Care to 
the Plantation of the Vine, and the Extraction of its Juice, 
we may reaſonably {ſuppoſe that his Motive to this 
Proceeding was the Certainty he had acquired of its Uſe- 


Chevalicr. But would he ever have ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
intoxicated, had he known the Nature of Wine! 
Prior. That Accident is no Proof that he was unac- 
quainted with the Qualities of the Grape; and we can only 
infer from it, that its Impreſhons were more potent upon 
him, after a long Diſcontinuance of its Uſe. 
But however that Fa& may be ; the Propagation of the 
Vine was gradually extended, from Land to Land, by his 
Deſcendants ; and we find, that one of the principal Parts 
of the external Worſhip practiſed by moſt Nations, even in 
the remoteſt Ages, conſiſled in offering a Tribute of Bread 
and Wine to the Deity, as an Act of Adoration, and to 
teſtify their grateful Senſe of his Goodneſs, in bleſſing Man- 
kind with Life, and the proper Accommodations for its 
Support. This was the uſual Oblation; and when the 
lood of any Victim was ſhed, that Sacrifice was always 
accompanied with a handful of Meal, or a Cake“, and 
likewiſe a Libation of Wine. 
Theſe Feſtivals were celebrated in the open Fields, and 
generally on ſome remarkable Eminence ; and they were 
unnually renew'd, at ſome ſtated Period. The Offering was 
always ſucceeded by a Feaſt, to which the People aſſembled 
to eat with a ſocial Joy, as a Teſtimony of their mutual 
Unien, and to intimate their regarding themſelves as 
Members of one Family ; though in proceſs of time; theſe 
Feaſts began to degenerate into Riot and Intemperance. 
Such was the Original of Feſtivals of Wine, which are 
ſo antient in their Inſtitution, and were afterwards tranſmit- 
ted from Ala to Europe, and other Parts of the World. 
Chevalier. There were ſome Circumſtances in the Bac- 
chanalian Feaſts, which had no relation either to Feſtivals, 
or Wine. What could be the meaning of thoſe Exclamations 
of I, and Evobe, which were ſo frequently repeated ? Of 


* Mola, was a Barley Cake, which they placed on the Head of the 
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what uſe were the hy, or thoſe little Spears that were 
adorn'd wich twining Flowers, and Vine Leaves? Why did 
thoſe, who celebrated theſe Wine-Feaſts, run from Moun- 
tain to Mountain, and aſſault every Animal they met in 
their way; and when they had hew'd them in Pieces, what 
could induce them to ſtain their Faces with the Blood? 
Wine never prompts People to ſuch ablurd Actions as 
theſe. \ 

Prior. The moſt probable Conjecture I can | 
offer, with reſpect to the Origin of thele ex- 4 ori gina! 

| . 2 . ; oft Wanc- 
travagant Feſtivals is This; they, at firſt, were fg, 

the Inſtitutions of Piety, in Honour to the 

true God, but were afterwards disfigured by the Circum- 
ſtances that were ſuperadded to them. 

Be pleaſed to obſerve, Sir, that all Nations in general, 
have a natural Deſire to perpetuate the Remembrance of 
great Events, by annual Repreſentations of them, on ſome 
particular Days; and I ſhall confirm this Obſervation by one 
or two known Inſtances. It was formerly the Cuſtom in 
France, and it ftill prevails in ſome of our neighbouring Na- 
tions, to celebrate Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and ſome other Feſti- 
vals, with dramatic Repreſentations of the Myſteries we 
adore. And tho” the Chriſtian Religion, which entirely 
reſides in the Heart, and in a Life of Vertue and I ntegrity, 
derives but little Advantage from theſe tumultuous Practices; 
they, however, are always pleaſing to the People, becauſe 
they are ſuch Devotions as amuſe them, without any 1nor- 
dinate Influence on their Paſſiors. The Mobammedans ®, 
in their Pilgrimage to Mecca, where they believe that 2g 
mael, the Patriarch of the Arabs, formerly reſided, repreſent 
the Flight of Hagar into the Deſert, by ſome particular Ce- 
remonies. They look behind them, and on each hide ; they 
ſearch about, with a ſeeming Inquietude, and afterwards 
expreſs a ſudden Joy, as if they had found what they ſought 
for. You may diſcover, in theſe Ceremonials, ſome Traces 
of the hiſtorical Account of the Well. where Hagar and her 
Son quench'd their Thirit. Theſe Examples are ſufficient 
to my prelent purpoſe. | 

All Antiquity is full of the like Ceremonies, which were 
inſtituted to preſerve the Memorial of thoſe Events, in 


; * See Realand's Mobammediſm. 
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which the People thought themſelves moſt intereſted. In 
the Times that immediately ſucceeded the Deluge, when 
tne Sons of Noah, inſtead of diſperſing themſelves, in order 
to re-people the Earth, were determined to dwell together, 
and . themſelves in Build ing, in the Parts adjacent 
to the Euphrates ; all the other Regions remain'd uncultiva- 
ted. Whole Contirents were darken'd with Woods, and 
the Animals multiplied without number. After the Diſ. 
perfion, when each Family began to be eſtabliſh'd in the 
Lands they had cholen for their Settlements; the favage 
Beaſts iſſued out of their gloomy Wilts, and infeſted the 
Labours of the Inhabitants, by their Devaſtations; ſo that 
the new Colonies were never certain of enjoying either their 
Harveſte, or the Fruit of their Vir.es. To check the Courle 
of theſe Cala mities, Nizzrod, the Grandſon of Ham, led the 
Youths of his Canton to the Chace, clear'd the Country of 
of the rapacious Animals, and ro, from a mighty Hunter, 
io the Dignity and Dominion of a Monarch. The People, 
after his Death, not only celebrated folemn Feſtivals at his 
Tomb. and ſung his Prailes, after thoſe of the Deity ; which 
introduced the fir Degeneracy of their 1eligious Worſhip; 
but they likewiſe inter mix'd theſe Feſtivals with Repreſen- 
tations of tho famous Huntings, which had ſecured Fertilit 

and Safety to the neighbouring Countries. They uſually 
began with Sacrifices and Invocations to the God Fao, or 
Feruc. They likewiſe cairied a Spear, becauſe they were 
advancing to a Chace; but this Spear was encompaſs'd with 
Flowers, and Vine Leaves, bcciuſe they were only to ex- 
hibit the Re p.eſentaton of a Chace; in conſequence of 
which, they ran from one Mountain to another, and gave 
their [mita ions an Air of Reality, by ſhedding the Blood of 
thoſe Beaſts, ties happen'd to meet. Thoie, who were 


ccvei'd with the ercateli Quantity of Blood, ſeem'd to have 


been pre-eminent in the Chace; and as ſome of Nimrod's 


Expeditions were employ'd in hunting down the wild 
Beats, and others were undertaken by him, with a view to 


inſt' uct he People in the Manner of cultivating Corn ard 
Wine; it became cuitomary at theie Fealis, to carry, ina 


pompous Manner, the Van, with which they winnow'd 


their Corn; and a Portion of Wine was dittributed among 
the Afliitan'ss. No Ceremonies could be better calculated to 
pe: ꝑctuate the Memory ol Nimrod's Services, and theſe Re- 

marks 
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marks are, at leaſt, a Sketch of what may be faid with re- 
lation to the Original of Wine-Feaſts. 

Counteſs. It is very eaſy to diſcover the Reaſon why they 
were always received with univerſal Approbation. While 
Devotion conſiſts in taking an agreeable Progreſs through the 
Country, and is animated with chearful Feaſts, it will never 
want Profeſſors. But let us proceed in the Hiſtory of the 


Vine. 


Prior. This Plant was tranſmitted from Alia to Europe; 
and the Phenicians, who were early Navigators, eſpecially 
along the Mediterranean Coaſts, transferr'd it to molt of the 
Iles, as well as to the Continent. It ſuceeded to admira- 
tion, in the Iſlands of the Archipela go, and was afterwards 
introduced into Greece, and Tuch. 

Pliny * was perſuaded, that the Libations of Milk, inſti- 
tuted by Romulus, and Numa's Prohibition to honour the 
Dead, by pouring Wine on their Tombs, made it evident 
that Vines were very ſcarce in /taly at that time. They 
were multiplied in the ſucceeding Ages; and a Set of Gauli, 
who had taited the Liquor, form'd a Reſolution to eſtabliſh 
themſelves in the Countries that produced it; and inſtead of 
employing Letters and Exhortat ions, to. engage other G48 
in the intended Expedition, they ſent Quantities of Wine 
to all the adjacent Parts; upon which, the Inhabitants of 
ſeveral Provinces immediately quitted the Acorns of their 
Foreſts. The Alps were inſufficient to check their Progrels, 
and they extended their Conqueſts along the two Shores of 
the Po, where they applied themſelves to the Cultivation of 
the Fig, the Olive, and the Grape in particular. Such was 
the Motive to their Enterprize ; and inſtead of blaming our 
Anceſtors for having recourſe to Arms, in order to ſecure the 
Enjoyment of Wine, Pliny juſtifies their Conduct, by al- 
ledging the Purity of their Intentions. It has like wiſe been 
tho ight that thoſe Gau/s, who eltabli{h'd t heir Settlements 
along the Po, tranſmitted to us the uſeſul Invention of pre- 
ſerving Wine in wooden Veſſels, exactly cloſed, and of con- 
fining it in that ſtrict Incloſure, notwithſtanding its natural 
Impetuoſity. Its Preſervation and Tranſmiſſion to diſtant 
Parts, became more practicable from that Period than it 
could be before, when it was kept in earthen Jars, that. 


* Hitt. nat, I. 14. Sect. 14. Cic. pro Funteio. 
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were eaſily ſhatter'd, or in Skins, which were liable to be 
unſew'd, or to grow mouldy. 

The Inhabitants of Marſeilles and Narbon had ſome 
Vines, when Gaul was conquer'd by Fulius Ceſar ; but 
the Progreſs of their Cultivation was prohibited by Domitian ; 
and the Gau/s, as well as the Britons and Spaniards, were 
not permitted to plant them till the Reign of that excellent 
Emperor Probys . He was ſenſible, that the Promotion 
of Agriculture ought to be inſeparable from a good Govern- 
ment; and that the Reign of a Prince can never be propiti- 
ous, unleſs he be ſedulous to procure Plenty and 'I tranquillity 
to the People, of whom he is conſtituted Father. The 
Plantation of Vineyards in Britany, and the Northern Part 
of the Celtic Provinces, was attended with unſurmountable 
Difficulties, on the part of Nature; and the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries, and even of the Celtic Gaul, continued to 


extract their uſual Drink from Batley, for want of a ſuffi- 
cient Growth of Vines; 


Unthriving Vines compelld the Celtic Stain 
To force a Liquor from the bearded Grain F. 


But they, at laſt, were planted, by degrees, in all Coun- 
tries where there was any Poſſibility of their Succeſs. St. 
Martin planted one in Touraine, before the cloſe of the 
fourth Century. St. Remi, who lived at the latter end of 
the fifth, and the beginning of the next Century, left to ſe- 
veral Churches, by his Will, the Vineyards he poſſeſs'd in 
the Territories of Rheims and Laon, with the Slaves he em- 
ploy'd in their Cultivation. From that time, theſe Plants 
began to be propagated through all Fraxce, and they pro- 
bably invited the Franks into Gaul, as they had already en- 
gaged the Gau/s to fix their Settlements in Tay. The 
other German Nations, who had no more Conqueſts to 
purſue, endeavour'd to open a Tract of Land in the B/acz- 
Foreſts, and to plant Vines along the Banks of the Rhine. 


* Anno Chriſti 282. Vopiſcus in Probo. 


See the Epigram addrefſs'd to Beer, by the Emperor Julian, in 
the Anthologia. 
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Hungary had likewiſe its Vineyards ; and when they after- 
wards were propagated in all Parts, the Inhabitants grew 
fatisfied with their Condition, and were no longer ſollicitous 
to ſecure new Settlements. 

Counteſs. Let any one tell us, after this Account, that 
Wine is only fit to promote Diſorders in the World. Europe 
never enjoy d a pleaſing State of Tranquillity, till Vineyards 
were planted by its various Inhabitants. 

Prior. It will be proper to accompany this 
Hiſtory of the Vine, with a ſhort Account of The different 
its Juice. The different Species of it are al- forts of Wine. 
moſt innumerable, and they vary in their 
Colour, their Flavour, their Qualities and Duration. We 
may even ſay, that the Sorts of Wine are as much diverſified 
as the Soils that produce them; they, however, may be all 
comprehended in two Claſſes, namely, the ſweet Wines, 
and thoſe, which are dry *. 

The ſweet Wines are thoſe, which have a rich and racy 
Flavour, not unlike That of Honey; and their Perfection 
conſiſts in the Intermixture of an agreeable Bitter with their 
native Perfume. Muſcadine Grapes Þ are the fitteſt for cheſe 
forts of Wine, but they require a hot Climate for the Ac- 
compliſhment of their due Maturity. The Claſſes of this 
Wire, which are moſt eſteem'd among us, are thoſe of 
Cituade, and St. Laurence, in Provence ; of Frontignan, in 
Languedoc; of Condrieux, in Lyonnots ; of Arvois, in Burgun- 
dy; of Riveſa/te, in Rouſſillon ; and ſome other kinds. 

Foreign ſweet Wines, are Tocai, which grows, in a very 
{mall quantity, on a Hill in Hungary; Feraze, Muſcadel, 
and Montefiaſcon?, which are all Tu/can Wines; the Greek 
Wine of Mount Veſuvius, which deepens into a golden 
Yellow ; and the Lachryma, which is a very red Wine, and 
is likewiſe produced by the lame Mountain, when it ſuf- 
pends its Devaſtations of the Vineyards that are near its. 
Summit. To theſe we may zdd the Wines of Malaga, 
which are cultivated in the Parts adjacent to Gibraltar; to- 
gether with thoſe of Alicant, and ſeveral other Provinces in 
Spain; nor muſt we forget the Wines of Madera, which is 
an Iſland belonging to the Portugueſe, and is ſituated at the 


* Vinum dulce: Vinum auſterum, vel ſeverum. 


Us apiciz, vel apianæ, ab apibus & mellis ſapore. 
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Entrance into the Ocean. The beſt Canary Wines are 
brought from the Iſland of Palma. Malmſey, which is a 
very thick Wine, is produced in the Iſland of Candy. The 
other Gree: Wines grow in Chios, Tenedos, Mitylene, and 
other Il s in the Archipelago. The Wine of Scbiras, in 
Perſia, is of the ſame nature. | 
All Wines have three principal Parte, which are Oil, 
Salt, and volatile Spirits. The Generality of ſweet Wines 
are incapable of acquiring that juſt Temperament, which 
conſiſts im a blended Sweetneſs and Acidity, without the 
Operation of Fire. In order to accompliſh ſuch a perfect 
Incorporation of their Oil and Salt, as may correct the Poi- 
nancy of the one, by the Sweetneſs of the other, the Grapes 
mult be expoſed to the Sun, on their native Stock, till they 
begin to grow dry ; and to prevent the Grapes from deriving 
any future Supply icf Juices from the Earth, which would 
retard the Completion of this Intermixture, 1t will be pro- 
per to twilt the Pedicles, by which the Bunches are faſten'd 
to the Vine. The next Employment will be to preſs out the 
Liquor, which will then have acquired the Conſi ſtence of a 
Syrup ; and theſe are the Particulars of the firſt Method. 
The ſecond confifts in expreſſing the Muſt of the Grapes 
when they are ripe, and in boiling it, ſo as to cauſe a Sedi- 
ment to riſe to the top of the Veſſel *. This Operation, 
which is always violent, communicates a Taſte of Fire to 
the Wire, but it likewiſe qualifies it for a longer Preſerva- 
tion. The third Method is to boil the Juice of the Grapes, 
till it be reduced to half its original Quantity, or even to 
one third, and it will then thicken into a very tenacious 
Syrup. 

'The Care, which is taken to dephlegmate the Wine, by 
the two firſt Methods, evaporates moſt of its volatile 
Spirits; in conſequence of which, it always continues in a 
languid State, and its Fermentation can never be perfect, 
becauſe it is unnatural. It is likewiſe impoſſible for theſe 
Wines to be light and fine,” for which reaſon they may be 
fitter than our Growths for hot Counties, where the Blood 


* Aut dulcis Mufti vulcano decoquit humorem, 
Et foliis undam tepidi deſpumat aheni, Georg. 1, 


Or the rich Muſt his timely Care proclaims, 
While be re fines it o'er the cracking Flames. 
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is rarified to a greater degree, and requires à ſubſlantials. 
rather than a ſpirituous Liquor. It is therefore not at all 
ſarpriſing, that the {ta/ians, and other Southern People, who, 
have been habituated to a vinous Syrup, which is propor- 
tion'd to their Conſtitutions, are rather diſguſted than plea- 
{d with the Vivacity of our Wines. 

Dry Wines, on the contrary, have the Salts and volatile- 
Spirits for their predominant Parts, and theſe are render'd 


ſuch, by a perfect Fermentation, which diveſts them of- 


the greateſt part of their Oil, and o attenuates and ſubtilizes 
the Remainder, as not to deprive the Salts of tho'e ſtimula- 
ting Qualities, by which they affect the Tongue with» 
agreeable Impreſſions. Of this nature are the Frexch, the: 
Moſelle, the Rheniſh, and ſeveral Hungarian Wines, which 
are more falutary to the Northern People, by rendring: 
their Blood volatile, and refining it from all groſs Hu- 
mours. 

The'e Wines are render'd very deſective, by their being- 
either green or Juſcious, gro's or heady. Their Jufcious; 
Quality is a great Imperfection, becauſe it diſpirits the 
Heart, and di'orders the Stomach. inſtead of reviving them 
with gay and pleaſing Imp:cflions. The moſt excellent 
Wines are obnoxious to this Defect, as they likewiſe are to- 
a headineſs of Pumes ; but each of thele ill Qualities is 
uſually corrected by a proper Age. Greenneſs, is not fo. 
much the Defeat of the Wine, as it is of the Seaſon, which 
has not ſufficiently ripen'd the Fruit; or it may be owing. 
to the Proprietor, who, perhaps, has been too precipitate in: 
his Vintage. In a word, it is rather an Abortion, than 
any regular Proceſs of Nature. The haiſh and terreſtriel 
Flavour, is the greateit Inperfection of all; and it reſults. 
either from the Sun itielf, or an injudicious Cultivation of 
the Vane. | 

Wine may be faid to have all its good Qualities, when it 
proves full, and at the ſame time, ſoft to the Palate; when; 
it Preſerves a good Body, in cor junction with a due Light- 
neſs ;. and when it retains a bright Colour, a pleaſing Scent, 
and a delicate Flavour. I tarcy, my dear Chevalier, you 
will be deſirous of obtaining ſuch Wine as This, whenever 
you have an Inclination to amuſe your ſelf with. the Cuk 
ture of your Vines ; and you may be certain of Succels, il 
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8 purſue the Directions you will now receive from his 
rdſhip. my | 

— There are various Methods of forming the Vine, 
and conducting the Proceſs of a Vintage. The Plant itſelf 
is naturally weak, but Nature has ſupplied it with ſmall 
- Tendrils, or a kind of Arms, which it claſps around the 
Bodies that occur in its way, and ſecures itſelf, by their 
Aſſiſtance, againſt all Shocks of Wind, We rear it on a 
ſingle Prop in Fr ance ; but it is ,cuſtomary, in ſome other 
Countries, to ſupport it either with a ſtrong Reed, a long 
Pole, or wcoden Forks. The prevailing Method in Greece 
and [taly, is to train up the Vines to Elms, along the 
Branches of which they extend themſelves without reſtraint, 
and gradually aſcend to the Top. 


* The next Precaution of his rural Cares 
A Range of Reede, and forked Props prepares; 
Or theſe the Vines their claſping Progreſs form, 
Aud brave the Rigours of each riſing Storm; 
Aſcend the hoſpitable Elm, and ſpread 
Their ſwelling Clufters oer its verdant Head. 


The 4/atics, who have ſeveral Species of very large Grapes, 
are obliged to diſpoſe their Vines on raiſed Works of Lattice, 
which, by theſe means, are converted into ſo many ver- 
dant Pavillions, under which the Natives enjoy the Re- 
freſhment of a breezy Shade. The ſame Soil frequently ſup- 
Plies them with Rice or Corn, for their Food, and Wine to 
crown their Bowls; at the ſame time, that the Growth of 
Mulberry-Trees ſuſtains their Vines, and nouriſhes the Silk 
Worms that array the Natives. 
The particular Method practiſed in each Country is 
thought, by the Inhabitants, to be beſt adapted to their 
Neceſſities. They would imagine themſelyes infinitely pre- 
judiced, were they to act in any other manner; and I con- 
feſs, it would be imprudent to recede from an eſtabliſh'd 
Cuſtom, unleſs it has been made evident, by repeated Ex- 


Tum lzves calamos & raſæ haſtilia virgæ, 
Fraxineaſq ue aptare ſudes, furcaſque bicornes, 
Viribus eniti quarum & contemnere ventos 


Aflueſcant, ſummaſque ſequi tabulata per ulmos. Georg. 2. 
periments 
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periments, that a different Proceeding would be more effec- 
tual. But I have obſerved in my Travels, that People ge- 
nerally act by rote, and we have a valt number of Vine- 
yards, the Wines of which would be infinitely better, and 
might be kept much longer than they are at preſent, were 
they cultivated in a more regular manner. 

Ky Inclination to plant a Vineyard, on ſome Part of my 
Eſtate, made me attentive to the different Methods that are 
practiſed in our Provinces ; and I could not diſcover any 
that deſerved to be rank'd in competition with thoſe Pre- 
cautions, that have been taken by the Inhabitants of Cham- 
paign, for fifty Years paſt. Their Wine was indeed very 
excellent, and much eſteem'd before that time, but it 
wanted a ſufficient Body, and was incapable of Tranſporta- 
tion to diſtant Parts; till at laſt, the Natives, by a long 
Courſe of Experience, acquired the proper Methods of 
tinging it with the Complexion of a Cherry, or the Eye of 


4 a Partridge ; they could likewiſe brighten it into the whiteſt 


Hue, or deepen it into a perfect red. In a word, they 
improved it to ſuch a degree, that it will now retain all its 
fine Qualities for ſix or ſeven Years, and very frequently for 
a longer ſpace of Time. 

The exact Obſervation of this Method in Caiſi, Pargnan, 
and other Cantons of Lyonnois, has produced a Growth of 
Wines, which are eſteem'd by all Flanders, as much as thoſe 
of Burgundy and Champaign. 

The Practice of the ame Method, in different Parts of 
Burgundy, has Taiſed ſeveral Wines, out of Obſcurity, into 
a general Eſteem ; though their Names were not. ſo much as 
known a few Years ago. 

This Method relates to the Vine, the Preſs, and the 
Cellar. 

The particular Circumſtances, which conſti- 
tute the Proceſs of a Vine, are Plantation, 
Propagation, Pruning, Cult: vation, Binding, 
Earthing, and Dunging. | 

It ſhould never be planted in ſuch ſtrong Soils, as are 
proper for Corn ; for tho' they abound in Salts and Juices, 

et as they always harden after Rain, the leaſt ſucceeding 
Heat renders them impenetrable to the Action of the Air and 
Sun, and prevents the due Refinement of their Fluids. In 
conſequence of which, they are incapable of Activity and 
: Pero | Perfection, 


The Culture 
of the Vine; 
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Perfection, and the Vine either degenerates into a yellow 
Hue, or yields a harſh and groſs Juice. A Soil moderately 
thin and light; rather dry than moiſt; bending into a De- 
clivity, and intermixed with Gravel, or ſmall Flints ; is 
more adapted to the Vine, than the richeſt and moſt fertile 
Land. The Attritions, which theſe {mali.Stones receive from 
Culture, may poſſibly cauſe them to diſcharge certain Salts, 
or even Particles of Fire and Sulphur, capable of infuſing an 
agreeable Vivacity into the Wine. But however the Fact 
may be, it is certain that all ſoft ard light Soils impart a 
greater degree of Delicicy and Flavour to their Prioducti- 
ons ; becauſe the Influence and Action of the Air, which 
penetrates their Pores, without any Impediment, unfold and 
diffuſe the volatile Spirits and all the fineſt Principles of Ve- 
getation, in the moſt effectual manner. 

I am not for planting a Vine too near a River, and much 
leſs in the Neighbourhood of marſhy Lands; becau'e their 
exhaling Humidity, which ſheds ittelf over all the adjacent 
Soil, renders the Morning Froſts more 1njurious to the 
Leaves of the Vine; the Loſs of which is always ſucceeded 
by That of the Fruit. 

The Vine is propagated either from Slips, or elſe from 
Plants that have already taken root. Fhe former of theſe 
are little Sprigs without Roots, and which are cut in Win- 
ter, from Stocks of a kindly Nature, and are preſerved in 
Bundles, in a Cellar, till the Seaſon intended for their Plan- 
tation. Towards the End of March, the'e Bundles ſhould 
be ſteep'd in miry Pits. for the pace of eight Days, after 
which they. are inſerted in the Earth, not in an upright 
Pofition, but ſlanting a little on one fide 3 and three or 
four of them are ſet in each of the Apertures, which ought 
to be a Foot diſtant from ore another; and all Redundan- 
cies are af erwards to be clear'd away. Ihe largeit End of 
the Shoot muſt be funk into the Earth, to a very moderate 
Depth; and Care ſhould always be taken to leave an Inch 
or two of old Wond, that has had two Years Growth. 

Rooted Plants are young Stocks, that have grown two 
or thiee Years in a Seminary, the Soil of which ſhould be 
a little hinner than the Ground, into which they are to be 
tranſplanted. This Removal is made in November, and 
the Stocks ought to be placed in the new Soil, the moment 
they are taken out of their native Earth; becauſe _— 
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Heacy will be greatly injured by the leaſt Delay. Theſe 
Seminaries ſhould always be inſeparable from an Eſtate in 
Land, fince they are infinitely uſeful. The rooted Plants 
begin to be fruitful the third Year, and frequently retain 
their Fertility for the ſpace of ſixty Years. 

A Vine may likewiſe be renew'd, either in the whole, 


or in part, by means of Layers. 


This Operation is perform'd by bending fuch of the 
fineſt Shoots, as ſhould otherwiſe be pruned off from their 
Stock, ani by burying the old Wood in a lit le Trench 
of ſome length, while That, which is young, riſes above 
the Surface. When that Part, which has been ſunk in the 
Soil, has taken root, the other Extremity is either permit- 
ted to remain on the parent Stcck, in order to beautify the 
adjacent Spot with one continued Growth; or elle it is cut 
of below the Roots, and th's new Stock is then taken out 
of the Earth, to be tranſplanted as occaſion may require. 
Another Method of laying V ines, is perform'd by cauſing 
the Extremity of a fine Shoot to paſs through a little Baſ- 
ket, which is ſunk into the Eirth for hat purpoſe. The 
Shoot fo dilpoſed, takes root in the Basket, below which it 
is cut off in the Month of Nevembcr, and is then raiſed 
out of the Earth, as ſteadily as poſlibl- ; after which it is 
tranſplanted, with the itile Basket, into the intended Situa- 
tion. Theſe are the four Methods, by which a Vine is 
multiplied ; and we will now proceed to the Pruning 
Part. 

This Operation ought to correſpond with the Quality of 
the Wood, and likewile of the Soil that ſopplies it with 
Nouriſhment. If the Earth be extremely thin, and the 
Wocd a little weak, it is uſual to leave no more than two 


or thiee Buds, at molt, on the young Word of that Year's 


Growth; that the Sap, by being confined t ſo ſmall a 
number cf Buds, may e uſe them to emit Shoots of a mo- 
derate Strergth ; but if the Eirth be very nutrimeutal, and 
the Stock vigorous, three or f ur Buds are permiried to re- 
main on the young Wood to weaken the Action of the Sap, 
and to prevent it from ſhooting out too large a Growth of 
new Wood. 

Vine-Dreſſers, as well as Gardeners, are prepoſſeſs d 
with an old Opinion, that Spring is the only proper Seaſon 
for pruning ; aud yet they often act inconſiſtently with that 
: | Perſuaſion, 
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Perſuaſion, ſince they frequently begin to prune in January, 
in order to prevent their being embaraſsd by tco many 
other Works, which hinder their Accompliſhment of this 
in due time. But with all their Expedition, a great part 
of this Operation remains uncompleated, even when the 
Month of April is far advanced. The Sap, which began 
to exert its Energy in March, purſues its natural Courſe, 
and firſt fwells the Buds, in the Extremities of the Plant, 
which are the very Parts that ought to be retrench'd ; and 
then, finding the Ends of its Canals entirely laid open by 

Pruning, it weeps through thoſe Apertures till the Heat be- 
gins to thicken it, and prevent its future Diſſipation. . But 
the Sap would never be walled, either in Tears. or uſeleſs 
Buds, had care been taken to prune the Vine immediately 
upon the Fall of the Leaf. This Practice is recommended 
by Monſieur de la Quintinye; to which I may add, that 
it has been frequently found to he ſucceſsſul; and any Perſon 
may venture to make the Experiment, on ſome ſmall part 
of a Vine, in order to be convinced, that thoſe Advantages 
of an eaſy Culture in Spring, which reſult from pruning in 
Autumn, are not diicredited by any Inconvenience what- 
ever. 

March is the Seaſon ſor dreſſing the Vine, after it has 
been pruned; and this Operation varies agreeably to the 
Nature of the Plants, which, among us, are of two ſorts; 
namely, the high Growths, which are ſuffer'd to ſhoot up 
to the Height of five or ſix Feet, in Soils of a moderate 
Fineneſs; and the low Growths, which are not permitted 
to aſcend above three Feet at moſt. 

The high Vines are annually dreſs'd; and, once in fif- 
teen Years, they are lower'd, and laid down in a Trench 
two Feet in breadth, and almoſt as deep as the Stock. 
When This has been coverd with Earth, three or four of 
the fineſt Shoots, which adhere to it, ſhould be extended 
on each fide, and diſpoſed into little Trenches, fax Inches 
deep, in order to furniſh as many Layers. The old Wood 
will reſume a new Vigour, by thus exerting itſelf in a freſh 
Soil; and this Operation is pertorm'd in the Month of No- 

tember. 

The Method is different, with reſpect to low Vines, 
which are productive of the beſt Wine. They are laid in 
the Earth every Year, and dreſs'd in ſuch a anna Bak 
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a Stock will ſhoot ſeveral Paces under ground, and fre- 
quently as many Fathoms, in a number of Years. Care is 
always taken to lower the Stock with as much Equality as 
poſſible, and to prevent its deflefting into a Curve, which 
would expoſe it to the Danger of being cut, in the Culture 
of the enſuing Year. 

When the Vines are found to be too o!d, they fhould ei- 
ther be rooted up, or graſted. If we have recourſe to the 
former Expedient, the Soil ſhould be ſuffer'd to reſt one 
Year, at leaſt, before we plant it anew ; and it will be 
proper to ſow it with Corn, which never fails to ſucceed, 
or elſe with Rye, or ſome of the March Grain, in order to 
thin the Earth, and render it more light and proportionable 
to theDelicacy of the young Plant , which, without this Pre- 
caution, would be choak'd by too ſtrong a Nutriment. 

If the old Vine ſhould ſtill ſhoot out a Growth of vi- 
gorous Wood, that is unproductive of Fruit, it will be pro- 
per to graft it. inſtead of rooting it up. All the old Wood 


ſhould be laid in the Earth, and no more than two or three 


Shoots of that Year's Growth ſhould be {uffer'd to riſe a- 
bove the Surface. 'The Graft will be more ſucceſsful on 
theſe, than on the od Wood, which is not eaſily open'd by 
Inciſion, and whole Thickneſs no way correſponds with 
the Graft. The Vine is graſted in the Cleft, and the Ope- 
ration reſembles That of other Trees. 

The Depth, to which high Vines are laid in the Ground, 
makes it unneceſſary to furniſh them with new Earth; but 
the low Vines mult have this Supply every twelve Years, in 
very light Soils, and every fifteen Years in thoſe, which are 


moſt nutrimental. Theſe Plants, however, require but a 


moderate Quantity of additional Earth; and it is always 
cuſtomary to leave the diſtance of a Foot between each 
Basket of the ſupplemental Soil; and ſhould This be too 
flrong, it may cauſe the Vines to degenerate, and deprive 
the future Wine of its due Fineneſs; it would likewiſe cover 
the Stem with an Incruſtation, thick enough to deprive it 
of thoſe aerial Influences as ſupply it with the proper Pa- 
bulum of Fire, and the molt perfect Juices. 

A moderate Quantity of Dung is likewiſe applied to 
Vines-every ſeventh Year, when the Soil is extremely light, 


and every twelfth Year, when it happens to be a little more - 


compact. A Redundancy of this Manure would ſcorch 
the 
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the Body of the Plant; it would alſo ſhorten its Duration, 
and alter the natural Quality of the Wine. Neats- Dung is 
the propereſt for light Soils ; but This mult have an Inter- 
mixture of Horſe-Dung, for ſuch Lands as are firong. 
Sheeps-Dung, when its Heat is evaporated, is very ſervice- 
able to Vines, when they grow yellow, provided 'it be em- 
ploy'd in lefler Quantities than the other Manures. Nowem- 
ber is the proper Seaſon for affording Vines this part of 
their Culture, and it is defer'd till the Month of February, 
when the Autumn has proved rainy, leſt the Earth and its 
Manure ſhould form an injurious Glew round the Stem, to 
which they adhere. 

The belt Seaſon for training Vines to their Prop, is when 
the Flowers begin to appear. It is likewi'e cuſtomary to 
pare the Vine, much about the ſame time; but it is not 
very material whether you perform this before, or after the 
Plant has been faſten'd to its Prop. Paring the Vine conſiſts 
in cutting off the Ends of the Branches, and retrenching 
the little Shoots, which riſe from the Bottom and Sides of 
the Stock. This Operation ſhould be repeated, in order to 
fecure a copious Sap for the Fruits that are unfolded. 

It is altogether as neceſſary to clear away, at two or 
three different times, all the Weeds, which fpring about the 
Stems of Vines, and which either impoveriſh, or chill the 
Earth. But whether a Hoe, or a Mattock be employ'd on 
this Occaſion, the Dreſſer ſhould always be cautious of o- 
pening the Earth about the Vine, after Rains or Froſts; for 
if this Operation be perform'd after a rainy Seaſon, it har- 
dens the Soil, and renders it impenetrable to the Air, and 
conſequently cauſes ſeveral Stems to become yellow, and 
wither away. And if the Earth be ſtir'd after Hails or 
_ Froſt, it is expoſed to ſuch a fatal Chillneſs, as will, 
at leaſt, retard the Proceſs of Vegetation, for a conſiderable 
Ume. 

The Vine has three dangerous Enemies, from whoſe Ra- 
vages it is difficult to preſerve it. 

The firſt of theſe is a ſmall Beetle, that 

Inſe ds injurious relembles a May-Bug, in Shape and Co- 
to the Vine, lour, but is much inferior to it in Size. 
This Inſect continues in the Earth, during 

the Winter Seaſon, and faſtens ittelf to the Stems of young 
Vines in particular ; gnaws their moſt tender Roots and fre- 
| quently 
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quently deſtroys them. It makes its a nce in the 


Month of May, and after it has fix'd itſelf on the green 


Foliage, it preys on their Subſtance, and pierces the Fruit- 
Buds, and the young Shoots, which often proves deſtructive 
to all the new Wood. But this Devaſtation may be pre- 


vented, in a great meaſure, by ſowing a good Quantity of 


Beans about the Vine; which the Animal will quit for the 
new Growth of Leaves, and theſe may caſily be multiplied 


in a ſhort time. Theſe Leaves, with the Breed of Inſects 
that reſt upon them, may afterwards be advantageouſly re- 
moved, and burnt around the Stem of the Vine; by which 
means, another Diſaſter, more prejudicial than the former, 
may be ſeaſonably prevented. Theſe Animals pierce the 
Cluſlers when they ate ripe, in order to inject their Eggs 
into the Berries; in conſequence of which, Legions of 


Worms will be produced, to the deſtruction of the Grapes, 


and the total Fruſtration of the approaching Vintage. The 
Sun draws all the Juice from the penetrated Grapes, and 
ſoon reduces them to Powder. The Worms, when they are 
ſatiated with their Food, ſeek a proper Retreat, for the Ac- 
compliſhment of their Transformation into Aurelias, and af- 
terwards into Beetles. If they happen to diſcover a Heap 
of Compoſt, they chooſe it for their Manſion; and ſeveral 
Perſons place a quantity of it about the Stccks of their Vines. 
This Manure is the Rendevous of theſe, and a Variety of 
other Inſects; and if Care be taken to burn it, at the Cloſe of 
Winter, all theſe noxious Animals will be effectually de- 
ſtroy'd, and the Aſhes are almoſt as ſerviceable as the Ma- 
nure itſelf. 

There is likewiſe another ſmall Beetle, ſomething leſs 
than a common Fly, and cover'd with a green Shell, whoſe 
Surface glitters with the brighteſt Gold. This Animal is 
furniſh'd with a very long and hard Trunk, indented into 
ſeveral Saws, Which prove very prejudicial to the Grapes, 
and likewiſe to the tender Leaves; which the Creature rolls 
around its Body, and lines them with a fort of Down for 
the Reception of its Eggs. In the Winter Seaſon, it either 


retires into the Earth, or lodges itſelf into a Heap of Com- 


polt, where it continues buried in Sleep. The Vine- 
Dreſſers are induſtrious to find out theſe contorted Leaves, 
which enfold the Eggs, and they burn them at the foot of 
the Vine. 
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'Tis cuſtomary to employ the Hours of deſcending Dewi, 
or the Cool of the Morning, in deſtroying the Snails, that 
conceal themſelves during the Heat of the Day; and as theſe 
Animals are an Ingredient in the Ragoiits of Langueroc, the 
Inhabitants of that Province are very ſolicitous to diſcover 
them. It would be in vain for one induſtrious Perſon to at- 
tempt the Extermination of theſe Inſects from his Vineyard; 
the Inhabitants of the whole Diſtrict ought to concur with 
him in that Employment, or he will otherwiſe be too much 
fatigued, in deſtroying a hundred Enemies on one Vine, 
while two thouſand are marching to invade the neighbour- 
ing Plants. | 

When the Cultivation has been properly conducted, and 
a favourable Summer has cooperated with the Labours of the 


Vine-Dreſſer, the Grapes will, at laſt, acquire their com- 


pleat Maturity, and it will then be neceſſary to prepare for 
the Vintage. The Fats are carefully clean'd, and the 
Wine-Preſs, with all its Appendage of Veſlels, have their 
＋ Diſpoſi tion aſſign'd them, for the enſuing Work. 

ut the Manner of making Wine, and the Methods, by 
which it is duly order'd, ſhall be reſerved for our next Walk; 
and we will conclude This with a Turn or two in the Vine- 
yard, where you ſhall be preſented with a View of moſt of 
the Particulars I have related. 
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Counteſs. UR Preparations for the Vintage are all 
compleated, and the Vintagers are flocking 


towards us, to offer their Services on this 


Occaſion. What Commands has your Lordſhip for them 


at preſent ? 


Count. The Quality of the Wine depends on the due 
Performance of their ſeveral Functions. I inform them, 
that they muſt bring in the Grapes, at three different Ga- 
therings ; in the firſt of which, they are to chuſe thoſe 


* Bunches that are moſt ripe, and have the fewelt, as well as 


the fineſt Grapes, and they muſt be careful to clear away 
all the Berries that are green, rotten, or ſcorch'd, together 
with ſach as have been pierced by Inſects. I likewiſe di- 


rect my People to cut the Grapes very ſhort ; becauſe the 


Stalks are bitter, and vitiate the Wine with a Flavour of 
the Wood, in proportion to their Length. a 

The ſecond Gathering muſt be confined to the large 
thick Cluſters, that are not ſo ripe as the others; and thoſe 
which are green, wither'd, or rotten, ſhould be gather'd 
laſt. I conſign theſe three Gatherings to as many Preſſings, 


whoſe difference you may ealily comprelfend. 


This 
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238 DIALOGUE XIV. 
This firſt Labour, which is of the utmoſt Importance, 
may be compleated by another Method. I have Vines that 
in their Qualitjes. Some are planted in a very light 

bor” ro Soil, and they yield a bright and fragrant Wine; 


othefF are placed in a more nouriſhing Tract of Land, and 
they produce a Wine of a greater Body. If I have an In-- 


clination to unite theſe good Qualities, in the fame Wine, 
and to meliorate the one, by an Intermixture of the other, 
I can accompliſh my Deſign, either in the Vineyard, by 
blending theſe different Grapes together ; or elſe in the Cel- 
lar, by mixing the ſeveral Wines I have preſs'd ; but if I 


neglect to make this Intermixture, by cutting one Species 


of Grapes with the other, I hazard the Loſs of all my 
Vintage. When the Wines are once made, it will be dif- 
ficult to mix them to any degree of Perfection; the weak- 
eſt will change its Complexion, and communicate its De- 
fects to the other, inſtead of being corrected by the good 
Qualities of the aſſociated juice; and one of its leaſt Im- 
perfect ions, tho far from being inconſiderable, will be a 
difagreeable cloudy Tinge, accompanied with a Sediment, 
which will always tarniſh the Beauty of the proper Co- 
lour, and diveſt the Wine of its fine Flavour and Tranſ- 
parency. But this Effect will be prevented, if I intermix 
the beſt Grapes of one Vine with the moſt perfect Produc- 
tions of another. The ſeaſonable Combination of theſe 
different Fruits, will produce an exquiſite Liquor, that will 
have all the Advantages of a ſufficĩent Body, a Delicacy of 
Flavour, a Fragrancy of Scent, and a Livelineſs of Co- 
lour ; and which may be kept for ſeveral Years, without 
the leaſt Alteration. Theſe Oblervations of Mind have 
been juſtified by a long Experience ; and it was the Know- 
ledge of thoſe Effects that reſult from intermixing the 
Grapes of three or four V ines of different Qualities, which 
improved the celebrated Wines of Si//ery, Ai, and Haut- 
pilliers, to the Perfection they have now acquired; and in- 
deed they ſeem to comprehend all the Excellencies that can 
poſſibly upite, to regale the Palate. 

Father Perignon, a Benediftine of Hautpilliers, on the 
Marne, was the firſt, who made any ſucceſsful Attempt to 
intermix the Grapes of different Vines in this manner; and 
the Wine of Per:ignoz, or Hautpilliers, bore the greateſt 
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Fflindtion-among.us, till the Practice of this Method be- 


came more extenſive. 


Chevalier. As I was yeſterday reading Boileau's Feaſt, I 


found all the Names your Lordſhip has mention'd, in the 
explanatory Account of the H:/y Order, which, as the 
Commentator obſerves, was a Society of Men of Pleaſure, 
who were divided in their Opinions, with reſpe& to the 
Merit of the ſeveral Vines that grow on the Hills adjacent. 
to Rheims. I was then deſirous of conſulting the Map for 
the Name of Perignon, Sillery, Hautvilliers, Ai, Taifh, 
Verzenai, and St. Thieri, Which are introduced in the 
Notes. But I lolt my labour in looking for the Name of 
Perignon. 

Counteſs. The Author of thoſe Notes has aſcribed the 
Name ot a Man to a Mountain; but This is a trifling Mi- 
take; and, if you pleaſe, Sir, we will return to our Vint- 
age. I can now comprehend the Reaſon why the Wines 
made by Country People, are ſo inferior to thoſe we drink 
at the Table of Gentlemen, and rich Citizens, tho* they 
are both produced from the ſame Vines, and the ſame 
Grapes. The Peaſant, who poſſeſſes only an Acre or two 
of Land, is unable to make proper Selections and Inter- 
mixtures of Fruit; he makes but one Preſſing, or he thinks 


he ſhall reform the bad Wine, by blending it with the 


good; While he, in reality, injures the good, by inter- 
mixing it with the bad ; but the Proprietor of a large 
Vineyard has an Opportunity of conſidering the different 
Qualities of his Vines, and can form {uch an Intermixture 
as will bring his Wine into Reputation. 

Count. My Remarks on the Choice and Aſſortment of 
—_— Grapes, are equally applicable to gray and red 

Ines. | 

Chevalier. Your Lordſhip ſpeaks of the Colour of Wine, 
as if we were capable of forming it in what manner we 
pleaſe. Can a white Grape be made to afford us a Wine 
of a different Tineture? And is not red Wine the con- 
ſtant Product of a black Grape? 

Count. White Wine is, undoubtedly, the natural Juice 


of a white Grape, but its Strength and other Qualities are 


generally very imperfect ; it is likewiſe apt to grow yellow, 
and it degenerates before the next Return of Summer. Thele 


White Wines grow out of repute at preſent, and are only 
uletul 
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32 DIALOGUE Nx. 
uſeful in ſome medicinal Preſcriptions ; but the grey Wine, 
which has ſo bright an Eye, and reſembles the Complexion 
of Cryſtal, is produced by the blackeſt Grapes. . And its 
Whitene(s can never be ſo well promoted, as when all the 
Stocks of white Grapes are rooted up. It was formerly 
very difficult to preferve the Wine of 47 longer than one 
Year. When the Juice of the white Grapes, whoſe Quan- 
tity was very great in that Vineyard, began to aſſume a 
yellow Hue, it became predominant, and created a Change 
in all the Wine; but ever ſince the white Grapes have 
been diſuſed in the Wines of Champaign, That, which grows 
on the Mountain of Rheims, will laſt {even or eight Years, 
and the Marne Wine may be eaſily kept for the ſpace of 
four or five. And if the ſame Precautions are uſed, with 
reſpe& to the Wines of Burgundy, they will not begin to 
degenerate in the third Year, and frequently in the ſecond, 
as has often been experienced. 

Chevalier. What Methods are taken to make the black 
Grapes, which afford a red Wine in Burgundy, produce a 
Wine as white as Water in Champaign ? 

Count. The Wine of a black Grape may be tinged with 
any Colour we think proper; thoſe, who defire to have it 

rfectly white, have Recourſe to the following Method. 

he People, employ'd in the Vintage, begin their Labours 
at an early Hour in the Morning ; and when they have ſe- 
lefted the fineſt Grapes, they lay them gently in their Baſ- 
kets, in order to be carried out of the Vineyard ; or they 
place them in large Panniers, without preſſing them in the 
leaſt, or wiping off the dewy Moiſture, and the azure Dye 
that cover them. Dews and exhaling Miſts greatly contri- 
bute to the Whiteneſs of the Wine. | 
- *Tis cuſtomary to cover the Baskets with wet Cloths, in 
a hot Sunſhine ; becauſe the Liquor will be apt to afſume a 
red Tincture, if the Grapes ſhould happen to be heated. 
Theſe Baskets are then placed upon the Backs of ſuch Ani- 
mals as are of a gentle Nature, and carry their Burden with 
an eaſy Motion to the Cellar, where the Grapes continue co- 
ver'd, in a cool Air, When the Warmth of the Sun proves 
moderate, the Labours of the Vintage are not diſcontinued 
till Eleven in the Morning ; but a glowing Heat makes it 
neceſſary for them to ceaſe at Nine. When the Baskets 
have been convey'd to the Houſe ; and you will naturally 
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imagine it ought to be near the Vi neyard, tha the Grapes 
may neither burſt, nor be heated in* Mae Carriage ; the next 
Employ ment is to throw them into che Preſs, whoſe Uſe 
and Structure you ſhall have an Opportunity of ſeeing, 
when we have finiſh'd our Walk. 

When the firſt Prefling has been diſpatched mh Expe- 
dition, the Grapes that were ſcatter'd from. the Heap ar 
eather'd up, and the. Preſs. is work'd.. anew. When this 
Operation is over, the Extremities of the Maſs are ſquared 
off, by a large cutting Peel, and are then thrown upon the 
other Fruit, in order to receive the third Preſfing; which, 
from this Circumſtance, i is call'd the firſt Cutting. The 
large Beams of the Preſs are like wiſe lower d ſeveral times; 
and theſe Operations are call d the ſecond, mird. fourth, 
and fifth Cuttings. 

The Wine af the firſt Prefling, i is kept apart * the 
reſt, when the Feat happens to be very ripe, and the Sea- 
ſon extremely hot , becauſe it then guſhes out, in a copious 
Flow, and. would be apt to redden, were it intermix d with 
x7 Liquor of the ſecopd Preſkog 3 but this Mixture is uſe- 

„and ſometi neceſſary in a Year of moderate Heat, 
on: when the firſt Preſſin bs not afforded a large Quantity 
of Juice. The Wine the firſt Cut may be ſometimes 
blended with That of the two, firſt Preſſings; but ſeveral 
Perſons of great. Judgment decline this hazardous Manage- 
ment, leſt it ſhould be injurious to the Tranſparency of the 
fir ſt Wines. The Wine, that is produced after any of the 
Cuttings, is excellently qualified to form a perſect Liquor, 
and may be intermix'd with red Wines, if they happen to 
be made apart. , 

The Wines of the ſeveral Cuttings are always gradually 
redden'd, becauſe the Preſs begins to operate more effectual- 
ly on the Skin, which enfolds the Berry 3 and the Particles, 
which are then diſengaged from it, impart the red 'Tinc- 
ture to the Wine. The Heat of the Sun, and the Shocks 
of the Carriages are ſometimes ſo violent, and produce ſuch 
ſtrong Effects on the exterior Coat of the Gra pes, that the 
Fluids contain'd.in that Coat, and which are then in mo- 
tion, mix themſelves with the Juice of the Pulp, at the 
firſt preſſing; in conſequence of Which, the Extraction of a 
Wine perfectly white, is render'd impracticable, and jts 


Colour will reſemble the Eye of a Partridge, or perhaps 
VOL. II. AMI ſome 


242 DIALOGUE XIV. 
ſome deeper Hue. The Quality of the Wine is ſtill the 
ſame, bur it mult be either entirely white or red, in order 
to prove agreeable to the Taſte and Mode, which now pre- 
vail. 

The Wine of the fixth Prefling is mix'd with Thar, 
which is extracted from the Refuſe of the Grapes, for Uſes 
of leſs conſequence. The Prefles of Champaign ſqueeze 
the Fruit with ſo much Violence, that the Marc becomes 
as hard as a Stone. An ill- flavour'd Brandy is drawn from 
"This; but it proves very effectual in aſſuaging the Anguiſh 
of Wounds, or Bruiſes, and is likewile uſcful on ſeveral o- 
ther Occaſions. i | 

We will now proceed to red Wines, whoſe deep Com- 
plexion, as we are ſenſible by Experience, reſults from the 
particular Degree, to which the Juice of the Skins is inter- 
mix'd with That of the Pulp. This ſtrong Tincture is 
imparted to the Wine, by trampling the Grapes, and 
throwing them into the Fat before they have been preſs'd. 
The Heat and Spirits, which operate in the Fat, are 
ſtrongly impell'd agatnit the Coats of the Berries that are 
burſt by being trodden ; and this red Subſtance, lodged in 
the Texture of the Skins, is ſeparated from them by the 
Heat, which penetrates every Part, and is then intermix'd 
with the Body of the Liquor, in proportion to its Conti- 
nuance in the Fat; and if we ſuffer it to remain there for a 
conſiderable time, we may be certain of obtaining a Wine 
that will be imperfectly red. But as the acid and bitter 
Fluid of the Stalks, is likewiſe extracted by the fame 
Heat, it is conſequently blended with the other Juice, and 
communicates to © N an acid, or a bitter Flavour, 
which renders the Wine inſepportable, and eſpecially in 
cold Years. | 

There are two Expedients for the Prevention of this In- 
convenience. One of which is, to carry on the Proceſs of 
the Vintage, in the hotteſt Sunſhine, when the Heat will 
produce better Effects, on the outward Coats of the Grapes, 
than could be imparted to them by the Fat, in ſeveral 


Days ; and when they are immediately thrown. into that 
Veſſel, where they very frequently riſe to the Edge of it, in 
' leſs than four and twenty Hours, there is no danger of their 
contracting the Flavour of their Skins. 8 
en 
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When the Seaſon cold, and the Vintage cannot 
be tranſacted in a favourable Sun-ſhine ; it is cuſtomary to 
employ wooden Forks that. have three Prongs, and are as 
many Feet in length ; and when they are work'd round 
the Tuns, into which the preſs'd Grapes have been diſ- 
poled, they faſten upon the Skins that have diſcharged 
their Pulp; and when theſe are drawn out of the Tun, they 
ate mix'd with the other Refuſe, that the little quantity of 
Juice, which remains in the extreme Part of the Stalk of 
each Berry, may not be loſt. The Crapes are then thrown 
into the Fat, and they remain uninjured for ſeveral Days, 
and aſſume their proper Colour, witheut contracting the 
bitter Flavour of the Skins, that have been clear'd away for 
the moſt part. I ſay the moſt part, becauſe it will be ne- 
cellary to let ſome of them remain, in order to bind the 
Berries, which, without this Precaution, would be icatter'd 
all about the Preſs, after the Extraction of the Juice. 

The Wine, that has been drawn out of the Fat, is after- 
ward intermix'd with the Liquor produced by the two or 
three firſt Preſſings; but as the Wine, which is afforded by 
the following Preſſings, is inferior to the former in its Quali- 
ties, it will be proper to diſpoſe it apart. 

The Wine is now made, and diſtributed into Veſſels, 
which are mark'd according to the Order of the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Curvee, whether white or red; and when 
it has been ſuffer'd to ferment in the Air, for ſome Days, 
the Number of which is proportion'd to the Maturity of 
the Grapes, and the Temperature of the Seaſon ; the Veſ- 
{els are fiop'd in ſuch a gentle manner, as enables the Wine 
t) exhale its moſt fiery Particles, for ſome time. After 
which it is lodged, during the Winter, in an upper Cellar, 
from whence it is removed into lower Vaults, at the return 
of the tirſt Heats, and is ſuffer'd to continue theie no longer 
than the cloſe of Autumn. [os 

Wine of the firſt Year is uſually lodged in new Veſlels, 
from whence it ſhould always be transfuſed into ſome other 
Veſſel that has contain'd Wine of the ſame Species; and 
This is an eſſential Circumſtance, with reſpect to White- 
Wine, which would eafily be ſtain'd, by paſling into a 
Veſſel, that has formerly been appropriaied to Wine of a 
different nature; and it will be apt to contract a Flavour of 
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the Wood, if we pour it into a Velk chat has never been 
uſed before: 

It has been a prev Opinion, thongh without the 
leaſt Foundation, that Wine is beft preſerved on its Lees; 
for it is certain that nothing can be more ' injurious to it 
than Lees and Air. If the Chamgenois transfuſe their 
Wine into different Veſſels, twelve tinies in four Years, they 
always 2 fuch as ate perfectly clean, with a View, un- 
doubtedly, to prevent their Wine from growing vapid; 
and they uſually burn a little Match of Sulphur, half an 
Inch in Length 60 Breadth, in the Veſſel they empty, that 
it may be fill'd with the Odour, in proportion to the Eva- 
1 and may likewiſe receive a Steam of Spirits, capable 
of promoting the natural Fire, ate bright Complexion of 
the Liquor. 

As the Goodneſs and Duritib of Wine depends, in a 
peculiar Manner, on the Precautions that are taken to refine 
it from its Lees; much Attention has been employ'd, to 
find out proper Expedients for its Clartheation. The firſt 
of theſe conſiſts in draw! ing off the Wine, the ſecond in 
olewing It. 

The former of theſe Opperations is perform'd by draw- 
ing off the Wine, from its Lees, into another clean Veſſel, 
by the aid of a leathern Pipe, and à Pair of Bellows. A Tube 
of Wood is faſten'd on one of the Extremnties of the Pipe, 
and This is inſerted into the lower — of the Veſſel that is 
intended to be fill'd; the other xtremity ends in ano- 
ther Tube of the Sine nature, and is fix d in a large Foun- 
tain, at the bottom of the Veſſel that is to be emptied. 
When the Fountain is open'd, the Wine flows out of one 
Vefſel into another, till the Surfaces of Liquor, in both, 
have acquired an equal Level; after which, the Nozzle of 
a large Bellows is inferted into the upper Vent of the Veſſel, 
which is to be emptied ; and the Air, which is then forced 
into it, by the repeated Efforts of the Bellows, creates an 
equa} Preflure on the Surface of the Wine, and impels 
It into the other Veſſel, Without occaſioning the leaſt 
Dilorder-” 

The Operation of plewing W. Wine is perform'd by pour- 
ing, into each Veſſel, a Pint of Liquor, wherein a Lump of 
Fiſh-Glew, ' ſixty or ſeventy Grains in Weight, has been 
ſteep'd, and diluted, for the ſpace of four Days. This 
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glewy Subſtance, which the Dutch. import among us from 
Archangel, ought to be very clear and tranſparent. We 
uſually beat it with a wooden Hammer, in order to break 
it into Shivers, and that it may difolve, with Jeſs difficulty, 
in a little Wine and River Water, which laſt is more pene- 
trating than Spring- Water. A very ſmall Quantity of 
Wine is adged, from time, to time, and the whole is fre- 
quently word about with the Hand; after Which it is 
paſs'd through a Linnen-Strainer of a moderate Fineneſs; 
and they then pour as much of this Inter mixture, as Will 
fill three large Glaſſes, or a Pint, into the Cask, and draw 
off two or three Bottles of the Liquor. This Glew is 
blended with the Wine, by being flu'd wich. a bent Stick, 
which cauſes the viſcous, Suhſtance to diffuſe it {elf over the 
Surface, like a Net; and when a moderate quantity of Air 
has been admitted into the Cask through a Vent, the Glew 
will ſink to the bottom, and draw along with it the ſuper- 
fluous Oil, and generally the whole Maſs of Impurities that 
float in the Veſſel; and inſtead of vitiating the Wine, in 
any inſtance Whatever, it gives all its good: Qualities their 
full play. 

Wines are drawn off from their Lees, in ſome of the firſt 
Days of F anuary, or when the Froſt has begun to clarity 
them in a natural manner. The drawing off is repeated at 
the end of fifteen Days; and if the Wines are grey, they 
ought to be glew'd eight Days before they are bottled. 

If the Wine be drawn aff, towards che end of March, 
when the Sap begins to riſe in the Vine, it will froth to 
ſuch a degree, as to whiten like Milk, to the very bottom 
of the Glaſs, the Moment it is poured out. Wine will 
ſometimes acquire this Quality, if it be drawn off during 
the Aſcent of the Sap in Auguſt; which makes it evident, 
that the Froth is occaſtan'd: by the Operation of the Air and 
Sap, which then act with-vigour in the Wood of the Vine, 
and likewiſe in the Liquor it produced. This violent 
Ebullition, which is ſo agreeable to ſome Perſons, is thought, 
by Connoiſſeurs, to be inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of the 
Wine, ſince the greeneſt may be made to whiten into a 
1 and the moſt perfect Wines ſeldom diſcover this 

uality. _ 

The Month of March is the uſual Seaſon for glewing the 
molt tender Wines, ſuch as thoſe of Ai, Epernai, Hautvil- 

* liers, 


— — contre 
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/iers, and Pieri, Whoſe chief Conſumption is in France; 
but this Operation ſhould not be perform'd on ſuch ſtrong 
Wines, as thoſe of Sillery, Verſenai, and other Mountain 
Wines of Rbheimt, till they are twelve Months old; at which 
time they are capable of fupporting themſelves for ſeveral 
Years. Theſe Wines grace the Tables of London, Am ſter- 
dam, Copenhagen, and of all the North, Wy, are likewiſe 
aſfured that they have paſ'd the Line with impunity ; but I 
am ſomething incredulous as to that Particular. 

When 'theſe Wines are battled off, before they have 
exhaled, their impetuous Particles, they burſt a number of 
Bortles, and are leſs perſeck in their Qualities. The proper 
Method of bottling Wine, 'confiſts in leaving the ſpace of a 
Fingei's breadth between the Cork and the Liqour, and in 
binding the Cork down with Packthread ; it will al be 
p' oper to ſcal the Mouths of the Bottles with Wax, to pre- 
vent Miſtakes and Impoſitions. The Bottles ſhould like- 
ie be ir clined on one {ide 3 becauſe, if they are placed in 
an upright Poſition, the Corks will grow dry in a few 
Mon:he, for want of Moiftare, and fhrink from their firſt 
D.menfions. In conſequence of which, a Paſſage will be 

- open'd to the external Air, which will then impart an Aci- 
dity to the Wine, and form a white Flower on the Surface, 
which will be an Evidence of its Corruption. 

Red Wines are ſeldom glew*d, and bottled, eſpecially 
during the firſt Vear; the husky Particles, from which the 
Wine receives its red 'TinQure, are ſeparated from Month to 
Month, and the heavieſt are ſoon precipitated to the Bottom 
of the Cask. If you glew and bottle red Wine, it will ap- 
Pear perfectly fine; but the firſt Motion of the Bottle, when 

| wo Months are expired, or the Admiſſion of the external 
| Air, when you pour out the two firſt Glaſſes, will imme- 


1 diately raiſe a Cloud from the bottom, which will deprive 
( the Wine of its bright Colour and agreeable Flavour. 
| No red Wine fhou'd therefore be bottled, but ſuch as is 


intended to be drank in two Months; otherwiſe the whole 
Stock will either be loft, or conſiderably changed in the 
third Month, and oftentimes footer ; either becauſe the 
bottom of the Bottle is covered with a thick Sediment, which 
obliges us to rack off the Wine with Loſs ; or becauſe red 
Wine of the firſt Year, contracts a dilagrecable Tartneſs, in 
the Bottle; or, laſtly, becauſe an oily Subſtance is engen- 


der'd 


; 
| 
| 


der'd in the Wine, which is a Defect that is uſually remedied 
by ſhaking the Bottle; but it may be cured more effectually 
in the Cask by folling it about, and by glewing the Wine, 
or elſe by keeping it a Whole Vea r. 

When the red Wine has precipitated. its Sediment, at the 
end of about twelve Months, it may be ſaſely drawn off into 


Bottles, Where it will ſupport itſelf much better than in the 


Cask, becauſe the Pores of This are not fo contracted as thoſe 
of the Glaſs. The glewing would not. be injurious to it, 
though it would certainly be unnecefary, after, the Wine has 
clarihed itſelf by its own Efforts. _,....  .,.  .... 
While the Liquor continues in the Cask, its Diſüpations 
ought to be recruited, every Month, with the beſt Wine in 


the Cellar, and if poſſible, with That. of. the ſame Cuvee. 


As the Wood, that contains it, is very poreus, the Wine will 
never comport with any neighbouring Od2aars, uch as thoſe 
of Cheeſe, Cyder, Beer, and Perry; for which : zeafon the 
Cellar ought to be accommodated as much as polhble to the 
Genius of the Wine. Eg a 1 
Theſe, my dear Chevalier, are the beſt Methods than 
can be obſerved, in the Making and Management of Wine, and 
their Efficacy is juſtified by the Experience of fifty Years. 
Prier. I am ſurpriſed, when I confider. ta what. Length 
the Induſtry of a laborious People may be extended. 'The 
Champenois have experienced the reverſe of thatEyent, which 
befel the Inhabitants_of the Campanig. The Falern, the 
Maſſic, and For nian Wines, which Her ace has.ſo frequently 
celebrated, as the molt perfect Productions: of _{aly,. were 
doom'd to a ſad Declentian, within, a hundred Years after 
his Death, by, the Miſconduct of the Inhabitants, who: 
neglected the right Method of making them, and thought a 
Profuſion of thoſe Liquors preferable, to their Perfection 
And though they once were capable of enki preſerves, 2 
great number of Years, they now ſhare, the. fate of moſt, Aa 
lian Wines, which are fo extremely weak, ag to he render'd. 
uſeleſs at the return of the ho +2, q unlelsthe axe boibd, 
in order to ſupport them thro the un 55 New But. the 
In 


i Ti; * ut. 4 
Inhabitants of Campaign have, by. Series of Iaduſtry, and 


we # 


Av 


the Regularity | of their Methods, not; 99 given, a 
Reputation to their Wines, which Were lately J0 little 
*Hiſt. nat. lib. ziv. e. 6. 69 . Wit $807 10 W 
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known, but have likewiſe acquired, the, Art of preſerving 
their delicate Flavour, much longer than is practicable 
with the Wines of Nurgundy and Guienne. This is a recent 
Fact, and it ought to ctea e a. generous Emulation in the 
Proprietors of other Vineyards. 
1 Conte I fotreſaw this Event, and expreſs'd my Senti- 
ments of. it in a little Memaranaum, which 1 — made 
on the Progreſs of Champaign Wine, when I paſs'd through 
that Province. When PHeilip of Valois was inaugurated, in 
the Year 1328, the Inhatitants of Rheims furniſh'd, for the 
Entertainment they prepared. for the King and his whole 
Court, three; hurdred Peces of Wine, partly of the Growth 
of Beaune and $t. Pourgain, and partly of Rheims. Each 
two Pieces of chis laſt Growth, colt from ſ to ten Livres. 
The Wine of St. Paurpain amounted to twelve Livres each 
Cask, and tw] Oo Pieces of That of Beaune came to twenty 
eight Livres. 

Prior. The Wine of Rbeims muſt certainly have been 
but little kncwa at that time, or elſe it was extremely 
il made, ſince its Price was lo inferior o IT hat of Bur- 

undy, 
: Count, bs the Reign of Francis I. and Henry II. the 
Wine of Rheims was generally eſteem'd, and there is a 
Tradition that Charles V. Francis J. Herry VIII. and Leo 
X. had each of them a Commiſſioner, ho reſided at Ai, 
to acquire Timely Intelligence of the beſt Growths. 

At the Coronat ion of Francis II ®. that Monarch received 
a Preſent of Burgundy Wine, which was ſoldt for twenty 
Livres the two . at Rheims; ard likewiſe of Rheims 
Wine, that colt from fourteen to ſeren een and nineteen 
Livres the uwo Pieces; ſo that this latter Wine was dearer 
at that time than Bargandy. When Charles IX. was 
crown'd 1, the Rheims Wine, that was preſented to him, 
coſt twenty-eight and thirty Livres the tWwo Pieces; and the 
Wine of Laonnois was dearer than That of Rheims. 

At the Inauguration of Henry III 5. they only preſented 
the Wines of RA ins, from fifty-four, to ſeventy- five Livres 
the two Pieces ; and thoſe were 1 only Groivihs that were 
drank at the Coronation of Lewis XIII. and they colt a 


® September 13, 1559. 
{ May 15, 156r. 
Feb. 12, 1571. 


hundred 
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hundred and ſeventy-five Livres che two Pieces; but they 
were advanced to facts PerſcRiobs; wen Lewis XIV. was 
crown'd , that all the great Lords were deſi raus of drink ing 
it; and it has been' confiderab improved fince that time, 
particularly with reſpect to its Duratien. 
Prior. This Wine is, at laſt, become theonlh Growth 
in France, that ca be rank'd' in "competition With Bur- 

und 212019 INT 1 
; Count. If we wn dedeiermined by the neſt Des, k che 
Champaign Wine is much ble to Bur ns 

Prior. It is à ſufficierit "Honour! for pv be 
advanced to the ſame degree of Eſtimation With Byrgdidys 
and it may very well diſpenſe with the Priority. T 41. 
ways thought Bavgondy had ſome ſimilitude to à fel Un- 
derſtanding, Which affects us with laſting Tniprefſions 7 fd 
that Champaign reſembled a lively Wit, bed glitters more 
upon the Imagination, but | is not always ſer vicibie . 
Poſſeſſor. | 

Count. You will rardow me, Sir, if 1 coho: ner 
approve of your Compariſon. If you fad made the Proth 
of ſome Champaign Wines, and the Sallies of a ſprightly 
Wit, your Parallel, I ſhoald have thought it 'unexcepriona- - 
ble; and ſeveral pleaſant Remarks might be made or this . 
Sprighilineſs without Solidity. But ſuch a Champaign Wine 
as That of Sillery, unites all the Vigour of ' Burg#ndy, wich 
an agreeable Flavour, pecullar to itſelt. Good! Wine may 
be conſiderd in the ſame Light with true Wit, Wheſe 
es Perfection reſults from Gy in e -N 0 

lica 

3 I cocker ufful Qualirles to thoſe that 150 meerly 
agreeable. Burgundy; ſeems to be a more falutary Wine 
than Champaign gu, and will always be triumphant fbr that 
reaſon. Its Colour alone declares it to be à Wine of a good 
Body; and I an i am apt to erden of all 
dazzling Appearances. : | s. 900 

Count. Moſt People they willing to believe in this 
deep Colour, which is fo much eſteemd in Bargwnd)y : 
Wines, is an Inditation of their Wholeſomeneſs; bur it is 
certain that this lezion- is likewiſe obſervable in the 
roſſelt Wines, and * it reſults from an Intermix ture of the 
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husky Parts of the Grape. Wine wilt loſe its Fineneſs, in 
propartion to the Quantity of thoſe Particles that are blend - 
ed with it, and will be leſs qualified" for” Digeſtion. The 
Gout therefore, and the Stone, with which the Inhabitants 
of Wine. Cduntries are ſo frequently afflicted, are Diſtem- 
pers hardly known either at Rheims, or on the Banks of 
the Marne, where the Wines are very moderately co- 


loud. 041 Its 2 = | 
of Foods and Liquors, agree- 


Let us form a 
ably to the plain Laws of Nature. You yourſelf, Sir, ob- 
ſerved very lately, that the Deity, inſtead of ſubjecting us 
to the Uncertainty of Examinations, has enabled us to judge 
of the Excellence of any particular Nouriſhment, by the 


Impreſſions of Senſe. This Rule, which is never fallacious, 


when our Diet is ſimple, and free from Intermixtures, de- 
cides the Pre eminence in favour of the Wine of Rheims, 
and its Scent and Flavour alone are Intimations of its en- 
Joying the moſt alities. But I have another Re- 
mark to offer, which is, that Wines may be made almoſt 
as white in Burgundy as they are in Champaign, tho' not 
ſo good; and on the other hand, the Champenois preſs a 
Wine as red as the Barganay-Growth, and the Merchants 
ſell it, either as the beſt Species of Burgundy, to the Wine- 
Conners,' who are the firſt People that are deceived in it; 
or as red Champaign, tothe Connifſeurs, who preter it to 
any other Wine. In a word; if we may judge of the Me- 
rit of Wines by the Price, at which they are fold by the 
Merehant, we-ſhall certainly aflign the Preference to Cha- 
paign, ſinee the fineſt Speties of this Wine is fold in the 
Vaults of Silkri and Epernai, for ſix, ſeven, or eight hun- 
dred Livres ; when the ſame Quantity of the beſt Burgundy 
may be purchaſed for three hundred. 

Counteſs, Let me intreat you, Gentlemen, to leave this 
Controverſy undeeided; for we have no Judges, who are 
qualified to pronounce à definitive Sentence; but if there 
ically were any ſuch, it would be in them to let 
this Debate always ſubüſt. The equal Pretenfions, that 
are ſorm d · by theſe two great Provinces, promote an Emu- 
lation, which is ad vantageous to us. The Partiſans for Bur- 


gundy and Champaign ſorm two Factions in the State; but 
their Conteſts are very entertaining, and their Encounters 
not at all dangerous. It is very uſual to fee the Zealots of 

; one 


of W N E. 
one 1 n wich-chaſe, of. 3. 
other; they frequently aſſociate together without any re- 


— 


| ſerve, and thoſe, who were Advocates for, — at the 


Champaign, beſote the Appearance of the. 


Beginning of the Entertainment, we aaneraly reconcibd to 


Bla / 
But let me adviſe _ydu, Gentlemen, not to he Þ inchant- 
ed with the Attractions of eee. . iquors 
with Partiality, tho" they may happen to be inferigr in 
Merit. This Part of the Counzry has, for-ſome, Years paſt,. 


roduced a Cyder, which is 11 of Rauer. 
* is indeed my favourite Vintzge,, and I'will.a 


t you 
with the Particulars of it, if the Prior wall. I eaſed. 


to deſetibe to us the manner of making Beer. 
Prior. The neceſliry Ingredients, of this. Hiauer ate: 
Water, Barley, Hops, and Veaſt.. The Water, nad * 
ought to be light and. penetrating,z, aud theſe Qua- Bete 
lities are indicated by its Facility ot being work a 
into a ſtrong Foam by Soap. If it froths hut Inte, we. may 
conclude it to be harſh, and impregnated , with Pfineiples 
that are foreign to its Nature. The Barey ought, t be 
ground, after. it has ſprouted; and This may be effected, by 
fleeping it four and twenty Hours in Water. "ales ch 
it is carried to the Cellar, which is call d the fprouting. 
Vault, where it remains, till each port ieular Grain has 
ſhot forth, to the Length of four or five twelfths of ap Inch. 
It is then dried 3 in a cover'd Loft, and upon à Floos that has 
ſeveral Interſtices in it, which ſhould be cover d With large 
Horſe-hair Cloths. The Barley is ſpread, over theſe, and 
gradually dried, by a Heat, which aſcends from an Oven. 
placed beneath. 
The f. prouted Grains, and Ikewiſ: ho. 5 have 
not ſhot Forth, for both Kinds are ſometimes intermix'd, 
are afierwards moderately, ground, but ig ſuch- a manner, 
however, as to n Meal from the Bran 
The neceſſary Veſſels ſor making Beer, are large Cop- 
rs, and — Maſtiing-Fats. - Ihe forme of theie are 
incloſed with a Work of Maſonzy, aud, are like w ĩſę ꝓlaced 
aver a Brick-Stove, whith Das the lame Dea dbe:-ts the 
Bottom of the Copper. 2 
The Maſhing- Pac ſhould: have.) i — flying or 
falſe Bottom. The real or proper Boom, which 1s the 


} Towelſt of the two, deſcends i in a Slant towards the middle, 


where. 
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where thee is a round Opening, which is cloſed up with 
a Rudder or Tap- Staff, wWhoſe Length exceeds the Depth 
of the Fat. The falſe Bottom is two Inches above the real 
one, and is compoſed of Planks, which ate raiſed up, in 
order to be tlean'd ;\and they have 4 great Number of 
{mall Perſorutions On this Bottom, a Surface either of 
Hope, dor the tireſhedl Ears of Corn, ia ſpread to the depth 
of an Inch. he Malt is then pout'd upon this Surface, 
and the hot Liquor which is pump'd out of the Copper 
into the NMiaſhing Fat, deſcends to the loweſt Part of it, 
through 2 Pipe inferted between the two Bottoms; after 
vhich, it riſes gradually through the ſmall Apertures of the 
falſe Bottom, ànd cauſes whatever Subſtances it meets to 
aſcend with it, and float on its Surface. It ſhould neither 
be too hot, nor too cold; and its juſt Degree of Heat is 
diſcover'd by its Ebullſt ion on the Sides of a wooden Peel, 
which is plunged into the Copper for that purpoſe. The 
Fire is then immediately taken out of the Stove; after 
which, the Liquor is ſnitted in to the Fat, and the Malt is 
frongly word about with Maſhing- Poles, in order to 
blend its Subſtance with the Liquor; and This is what is 

properly calbd Brewing. 
The Malt it ſuffer'd to remain in the Maſhing- Fat, for 
the ſpace of an Hour; after which, the Pole, inſerted into 
the Aperture at the bottom, is raiſed up, and the Liquor, 
which 1s theg impregnated with the fineſt and moſt nutri- 
mental Parts of the Malt, flows through the little Openings 
in the falſe Bottom, where the Bran and all the groſſer Par- 
ticles are detain'd, and the Liquor is then convey'd into a 
Reſervatory, through the Aperture in the proper Bot- 

tom. 195.) 4540015111 g 1 

A Quantity of new Liquor is then pour'd into the 
Rlaſhing-Fat, and worked about a ſecond and a third 
time, with the ſame Malt, till This has difcharged all its 
remaining Subſtance.” The Quantity of Liquor, infuſed in- 
to the Copper and the Fat, at theſe different Operations, is 
properly adjuſted, and twelve Duſhels of Malt are allow'd 

to a Hogſhead of Water. ; | 
The Liquor, thus incorporated with the Subſtance of the 
Malt, is ffüfteg, from the Reſervatory, into a Copper, 
where it is boil'd up with Male Hops; eight Pounds and a 
halt of which are allotted ts a Hogſhead of Liquor. And 
in 
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in order to redden the Beer; the Whole Quantity is ſuffer'd 
to boil for the ſpace of four and twenty Hours. But if the 
Intention be to whiten the Drink, it will be ſufficient if it 
only begins to boil. It is then cool'd by being paur'd into 
Backs, which are ſhallow Veſſels, of à greit Width and 
Length. When the Wort becomes luke-warm, it is diſ- 
— into another Veſſel, and mix'd up with Veaſt; 
a Pail full of which is allow id to every Hogfhead of Liquor. 
This Yeaſt is the Foam, which the Beer diſchatges' out of 
the Tun, and is preſerved in order to ferment à new Wort. 
When it has been ſeven Hours in the Veſſel, it begins to 
work, and the Proceſs of this Operation incorporates the 
Spirit of the Hops with the Subſtance of the Malt. The 
Beer is then tunn'd, and the Veſſels continue open for the 
ſpace of two Hours, that all Impurities may be. work d off, 
and the Tun js fill'd up every four Hours. 

The Liquor, whoſe Proceſs I have been eferibing, 19 
call'd double Beer; but if only half the Ingredients I have 
mention'd, be allow'd to a Hcg ſhead of Liquor, the Drink 
of that Brewing will be Ale; * when no more than a 
third Part of thoſe Ingredients are uſed, they will produce 
{mall Beer. If a little Point of Cotiander be infuſed, it 
will have a good effect on the Beer!“ The Brewers of 
Paris, who make this Drink in great Perfection, are care- 
ful to preſerve it in that agreeable Condition, and never 


thicken it with Honey, or diſpirit it with Sugar. They are 


lixewiſe as cautious not to render it windy and impetuous, 
with the Shavings of Ivory, or with Ginger and other 
Spices, as is practiſed at Liſle and Landon. 


Beer acquires its Perfection in Bottles, if it only remains 


in them for a few Months; but a longer Continuance will 
cauſe it to contract an inſupportable REY which ought 
to be prevented as much as 

Beer has been uſed at all Times, * in all Countries 


that are deſtitute af Vines, Cyder is thought to be a mo- 


dern Invention; and if we di — ſome Traces of it among 
the Zeros *, and other Nations, it mak, e be ac- 


* Sicera, Hebrzo Sextaone (Sbecar) omnis | potia nominatur qu 
inebriare poteſt, five illa quæ frumento conficitur, five pomorum ſuc- 
co. Hieron. Ep. ad N. pot. 

The word 1 a. cera, which in the Hebiew Langnage; is expreſs'd by 
Shecar, is applicable to all inehriating Liquors, whether they be made. 
of Corn, or the Juice of Apples. 


acknow- | 
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acknowledged, that it was no: fo univerſal a Liquor as it is 
at preſent; and that it has been only render'd common 
within the three laſt Centuries, in England and likewiſe in 
Normanay, where the old Methods of making it, and which 
are now uſeleſs, may be ſeen in ſome Monaſteries. The 
Uſe of this agreeable and falutary Liquor, has, within the 
Ipace of twenty Vears, been ages Mer much. more extenſive, 
in thoſe of our Provinces that are near the Ocean. But the 
Chevalier's Curioſity, to know the Methods of making Cy- 


der, ought not to be interrupted by a long Hiſtory of this 
Liquor. 


Counte/;.. Cyder is the Juice of Apples, but nat 
Cyder. of ſuch as are eſteem'd for common Uſe ; as the 
Reinette, the Calville, and a Variety of other Spe- 

cies. It is produced from the moſt ſavage Claſſes of this 
Fruit, and from thoſe, whoſe Flavour is leaſt agreeable ta 
the Palate. Same of theſe wild Apples are ſweet, others 
very acid. Theſe latter produce very bad Cyder ; and the 
beſt Method. will be either to root up the Plant, or elle to 
improve it by Grafting. The ſweet Apples are the only 
proper Fruits for affording an agreeable Cyder, which nei- 
ther offends the Palate, nor intoxicates the Head. The 
Apples ſhould be gather'd from the Tree ; but they may be 
ſhaken down with Poles, when the luxuriant Growth of a 
plentiful Year would render the other Method too tedious 
and ex penſi ve. They are afterwards expoſed in Heaps, to 
the open Air, till they have acquired their due Perfection; 
after which, they are carried into the Conſervatory, where 
each Species is ranged ac ois to its particular degree of 
Maturity; and in order to be preſs d, at different times, 
till the Winter be far advanced. The ſound Fruits are fir 
bruiſed in a large circular Trough, under two wooden 
Wheels, placed in an upright Poſition, and whoſe Axle- 
Trees are faften'd to a turning Ream, which is drawn round 
by a Horſe. Thoſe, who are unprovided with an Engine 
gf this Nature, may bruiſe the Apples with Peſtles. When 
this Operation is compleated, the pulpy Subſtance is con- 
vey'd to a Prefs, whoſe Structure correſponds with That of 
" the Wine-Preis. And to prevent this bruiſed Maſs of Ap- 
ples from being ſcatter'd from the Preſs, Care is taken to 
diſpoſe it into a ſquare Bed, four or five Inches thick; this 
is afterwards cover'd with a Surface of Straw, which ought 
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2. J cugpr et 
A Preſs to ſqee se Apples or make Ver juice. 


Of WINE. 
to have a ſmall Projection over the Sides of the Heap. A 
ſecond Square of the cruſh'd Fruit jo raiſed upon this fprend 
of Straw ; another Lay of which muſt cover the new 
Square; and this Diſpoſition is alternately form'd, as long 
as is jullged convenient. Inſtead of Straw, we make uſe of 
large Hair-Cloths, which are more ad to contain the 
Marc. 'The great Beams of the Preis are then lower'd 


with the Wheel, and the Juice flows into a Fat that is ſunk 


in the Earth; from whence it is aſterwards ſhifted into 
Veſſels, where it is ſaffer'd to ferment, for the ſpace of fif- 
teen Days, or three Weeks, and it is then ſtop'd up 

Count. There is another ſmall Preſs, which prevents the 
trouble of ranging the ſeveral Beds of Fruit and Straw. It 
is calld a Box-Preſs, from its fimilitude to a Box ; and is 
calculated to contain the ſeveral Fruits that are to be 'd, 
whether they be Apples, Pears, or Grapes. - One of 
the Box terminates in a moveable Beam, which is work'd 
by a Wheel, and a Screw, and the Juice flows thro*' the Ca- 
vities that open in the Side. 

Counteſs. If we intend to drink Cyder in its Perfection, 
and would have it flower in the Glaſs, we muſt wait till it 
has been properly prepared in the Fat ; and when it begins 
to be agreeable to the Palate, it muſt be glew'd like Wine, 
and may then be drawn off in Bottles, which will preſerve 
it * and for a longer ſpace of Time than Casks. 
There Mt much difficulty in the Vintage of this Liquor, 
and it pleaſes me the more idr that reaſon. 

Cheggher. Since the reſt of the Company have furniſh'd 


A 
* * 


their ta's of excellent Liquors, I ought, _ . | 
in juſtice, . to make a tender of mine ; and in. r 
deed it has two Qualities that are greatly to | 


* valued. It is very wholeſome, and occaſions little or no 


xpence. This Liquor is extracted from Juniper - Berries, 
and it M be galld the Poor's Wine, though it is likewiſe 
uſed by Rr of very affluent Fortunes. It is made with 


{ix Buſheb oF Berries, and three or four handfuls of Worm- 
wood Ingredients muſt be infuſed in eight Gallons 
and ſou Muarts of Water, for the fpace of a Month; alter 
which, we may let the Mare fink to the bottom, and rack 
off the Liquor, which is render'd much better and more 
palatable by Age. It was either invented, or brought to 
perfeQion, by the Count de Meret, Son of Henry IV. ny 
l W 


a 
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2556 DIALOGUE XIV. 
whoſe Name has occur'd to me in Hiſtory. This Prince, 
who was thought to * — been kill d in the Battle of Catel. 
naudari, paſt de remainder of a very long Liſe in a private 
Retreat, where he lived in à very devout manner, with a 
ſew Solitaries; and alivays enjoy'd a perſect State ealth, 
which he acquired by the Labour of his Hands, and the Uſe 
of this Liquor. | 

Prior. All Nations, who have been "denied. the Uk of 
Wine, either by Nature, or their Laws, have invented dif- 
ferent Liquors. The Indians extract an excellent Juice 
from the Palm̃ Tree, but it loſes its Goodneſs in a few days. 
The Turks have ſome particular Paſles, which they dilute 
with Water, in order to render this Fluid more agreeable or 
nutrimental. The Americans diſſolve the Paſte of their 
Cocoas in Water. The Lithxamans, the Pules, and the 
Maſcovites, who have Plenty of Honey, ſteep it in Water, 
which they boil to a moderate degree, and then ſuffer the 
Mixture to ferment in the Sun, by which means it becomes 
a very ſtrong and pleaſing Liquor, and is commonly known 
by the Name of Mead. The Exgliſb extract Liquors from 
Raſpberries, Gooſeberries, Strawberries, and a Variety of 
ather Fruits; but their favourite Liquor is Punch, which 
is a Compoſition of two thirds of Brandy, and one of 
common Water; to which they add a proper Quantity of 
Sugar, Cinamon, powder'd Cloves, and a Slice of toaſted 
Bread ; Milk likewiſe, and the Volks of Eggs, are frequently 
intermix'd, to thicken the whole®. 

Chevalier, N Milk k This luzgly 1 is a ſtrange - 
Compolitian. 3 X 4.2 EIA 

Prior. We rep chem for ir Mixture of Liquors, . 
and they are as ar upon us, for ths Dive y of our Ra- 
outs. * 4 1 | 
Count. What mak? me mot Aten of the Wholeſom® 
neſs of Punch, and much more af other ſtrong Liquors, is 
the Intermixture of Brandy, "fiich is their conſtant Baſis, 
and a very pernicious one, in my opinion. 


*The Author might have informed himſelf better, in what man- 
ner — is made in England; but This is not the firſt time that 
dt, Cuſtoms have been aſcribed to our Nation by French 


 Chevali "7 
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Cher alier. Brandy is however extracted from the ſtrong- 
eſt, as well as the fineſt Parts of Wine; what injurious Con- 
ſequence,” therefore; can reſult from the Uſe of it? 
Count, The Wine ferters these ftrong and ative Spirits; 
and they are likewiſe corrected by the other Principles, 
which accompany them. Thoſe Perſons, who are acquaint- 
ed with the Structure of qur Bod ies, and the FIR | theſe 
Prineiples, have been 1 to diflil and blend them 
together, in ſuch x Proportiof as is beſt adapted tb out Or- 
gans. But when the moſt active Parts of Wine alt extract- 
ed by the Violence of File, which teparates deu be the 
other Particles that would moderate their Impetuoſity j they 
mult be conſtantly produftire of Diſorders,” and Inflamma- 
tory Effects. They may indeed be ferviceable,. When uſed 
in a medicinal] manner, like ſome other chymical Diſtilla- 
tions; but a frequent recdutſe to theſe violent Liquors, tho 
the Quantity be never fo inconſiderable, muſt infallibly viti- 
ate the Blood, and Iriipair the Organs them Ives.” And 
this Obſervation has been jufliſied by tos, many fatal In- 
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ſtances. 8 
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e Paton. The CuEVALIER. 


Chevatkr: 0 N T you obſerve, Sir, that, beſides 

rt D the ad Freſhneſs we experience, 

when we enter theſe Woods, we are 

likewiſe ſenſible of a pleaſing Emotion, which I am unable 

to deſcribe ; and whoſe Cauſe you undoubtedly can aſſign 
much better than my ſelt? 

Prior. The Softenings, which the Light receives from the 
branching Verdure; the Beauty and Height of thele lofty 
Trees; and th&-ſalemn Silence, that reigns- all around us, 
exhibit an Air of Novelty and Grandeur, which immediate- 
ly ſtrikes the Imagination, and- mipire] it wich a contempla- 
tive Sedatene ſ. 10 

Chevalier. This is niy che properet Scene in the 
World, for a Converſation on the Hiſtory of Nature ;. but I 
am apt to think the Foreſt »tfelf can hardly furniſh us with 
any thing extremely curious. The fame Objects are un- 
folded to our View, from one end to the other; and the 
8 can only. wander over a Profuſion of Leaves and 

Prior. Let us endeavour o-confiler this Thicket in all 
the different Forms it is capable of aſſuming, and in all the 
various uſes that can be —— from it. It may, perhaps, 
tarnifh us, like other Parts of Nature, with new Moti ves to 

Admiration 


Ad miration and Gratitude. We will begin with the tall 
Stems, which this Foreſt rears into the Air; and let us 
compare them with the humble Plants that are cultivated in 
the Plain below. How different is this Gatden from ours 
We think theſe latter very ſpacious, when they contain a 
ſew Acres of Earth; but This extends itſelf over a whole 
Country. Its Productions are without number, yame' their 
Dimenfions are almoſt immeaſurdble ; and yef all theſe 
thriving Stocks riſe at the diſtance of a few Fathoms from 
each other; and are frequently ſeparated by the ſcanty ſpace 
of four or five Feet. Who form'd the Plan of theſe mighty 
Works, and conducted them to their ultimate Perfection? 
What Gardener charged himſelf wich the Plantation of this 
amazing number of Trees? Who had competent Abilities 
for pruning their redundant Growthe, and. afford ing them 
their ſtated Refreſhments of Water? My Curioſity equally 
prompts me to enquire into the Origin of this immenſe 
Garden, and the Utes, to which it was ordain d. 

Man is not the Being, to whom the Plantation and Culture 
of Foreſts was conſignd. Corn, indeed, zud Legumes, 
together with the Vine, and a few low: Trees, have been 
ſubjected to his Induſtry, in order to exereiſe and employ 
him in a uſeful manner. The Plants he cultivates are pro- 
por tion'd to the Minuteneſs of his Stature. Their Aſcent is 
very moderate, that they may be acceſſible to his Hand 
that forms them. But the Deity has reſerved the Trees of 
the Foreſt to himſelf; and tho he alſo gives Exiſtence and 


Growth to every other Plant, the Foreſts alone may be con- 


lider'd as his Garden. They have been planted by no 
Hand but his, and he is the only Being, who- affords them 
their Cultivation. He diffuſes their minute Seeds over the 
Surface of a whole Country. His wiſe Precaution has fur- 
niſt'd the generality of them with Wings, that they may 
be wafted, with more facility, by the Winds, which con- 
duct them to various Soils. We: ſhall- be-ſafficiently con- 
vinced of theſe Truths, if we eaſt our Eyes on the Seed of 
a Linden-Tree, a Maple, or an Elm. He alone draws 
from them thoſe vaſt Bodies, which riſe into the Air with 
ſuch an Aſpect of Majeſty ; none but himſelf faſtens them 
with ſo much Strength in their ſeveral Situations ; and ſup- 
Ports them, in that Diſpoſition, thro* a Series of many 


Ages, in oppoſition to the Winde, which he diffuſes over the 


Earth, 
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Earth. He alone ſelects genial Dews, and ample Rains, 
from his Freaſures, to array his Tiees with an annual Ver- 
dute, and to impart à Species of Immortality to their 
Growth. .- We may wandel, even now, through thoſe 
Woods where theiDruids gather'd the Miſletoe of the Oak, 
amidſt the Solemnit y of their Superſtitions, above two thou- 
ſand Vears ago. We can {till behold the Foreſt of Ardennes, 
which eover d a great Part of Beſggic Gaul, many Ages be- 
fore the Birth of Julius Cirſar. The Black and the 
Babemian Foteſts ate the Remainders of the Hercinian, 
which ſormerly ſtretch'd over all Germany, and was ex- 
tended as far 'as 7r anjyivania. 

Chevalier. It is certain that theſe vaſt Foreſts were not 
planted by Men; for we are only skilful in cutting them 
down. Their Original, however, is eafily diſcover'd, 
ſince they are produced by the Earth itſelf. If we neglect to 
cultivate any particular Tract of Land, it will naturally 
ſhoot up a Growth of Wood. 

Prior. The Idea we form of the Earth's. Fecundity is 
very confuſed, and it not only diſhonoms Truth itſelf, but 
weakens our Gratitude; by allowing the Ground that Pro- 
lihcnels, to which it has no |Pretenfions. We have al- 
ready obſerved, that all the Productions of the Earth are 
organized Bodies, which ſhe has no Power to faſhion, and 
which have been ſorm'd, from the Beginning, by a Deter- 
mination of the Deity, altogether as expreſs as That by 
which he created the Earth itſelf. A Seed, which reproduces. 
any particular Plant, is, itſelf, a Plant in Miniature, which 
bears a. perfect Similitude to the preceeding/ Tree, and is 
only diſengaged from its Covering, and gradually enlarged in 
its Growth, I may add too, that the Earth is not only in- 
capable of forming Plants, but is likewiſe unqualified to 
nouriſh them. She is appointed to receive, and diltribute 
the nutrimental ſuices they need, and may, in that Senſe, 
be cali'd fertile; but the: neither furniſhes thoſe Juices from 
any Subſtance of her own, -nor imparts any Increaſe of 
Growth. The Earth, of itſelf, is a dry and barren Maſs of 
dull Matter, which receives, from other Sources, the Ali- 
ment and ſuices it communicates to Animals, and whatever 


elle is ſuftain'd by their nutritious Qualities. 
'The 
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The repeated 8 of Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, 
with which the Trees are annually srray'd, and which 
they afterwards caſt off + together — the perpetual Diſſi- 
pations of the Sap, whoſe Freſhneſs we experience, not only 
in Foreſts, but even in a Timber-yard; and for à confidera- 
ble time after the Wood has been fell'g are ſuch Conſump- 
tions, as would exhauſt the Earth, in time, were they fur- 

niſh'd from her own Subſtance. If the repeated Loppiogs 
of Thickets, and Foreſts, were to be all thrown; together for 
ſome Ages, they would form Piles as high as the Mountains 
themſelves, on which they were cut; and if the Earth 
either produced the Woods, or nouriſh'd them from her 
own Bowels, theſe would be all conſumed by degrees. The 
Mountains, by being conftantly undermined; / and 'waſted 
by the Proceſs of ſo many deep Roots, would be inſenſibly 
diminiſh'd.. Their Evacuations would fink them from 
Age to Age, and the ſmaller Eminencies would. have been 
laid level with the Plains long ago. 

The Earth, which nourtſhes our Foreſis; ſuſteins no 
Diſſipation of its Subſtance, but continues undiminiſh'd, 
like the Earth in Boxes of Orange - Trees. Let two hundred 
Pounds of Earth be depoſited in a Box, and let a Tree be 
then planted in it; this Maſs of Earth, if it be weigh'd at 
the end of three or four . Years, will prove altogether as 
heavy, as when it was firſt placed in the Bor. 

Chevalier. And yet the Orange Tree has acquired con- 
ſiderable Acceſſions of Growth; and has — produced 
Leaves and Fruit, two or three Times. Theſe have a 
Weight proportionable to their Subſtance 3: —_ whence 
then do they receive it ? 

Prior. Since the Earth continues as RE ek 2s it was at 
firſt, the Materials of theſe Growths muſt be imparted 
from other Sources. The Soil itſelf only contains the 
Plant, and conducts to it the Juices that nouriſh it. [Theſe 
mighty Foreſts, therefore, are planted by a Power that is 
always active, and by à Wiſdom that never ceaſes to be 
propitious, and by which they are ſupported without our 
Aid. This omniſcient Power perpetually impregnates the 
Air and the Earth with Salts * Water; Oil and Fire 
together with all the Principles, either imple or intermix'd, 
that are neceſſary to each particular Species. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. I now can comprehend in what Senſe the 
Earth may be ſaid to be prolific. But the Deity, from 
whom this Fertility ſpriags,- CEN certainly. have ated 
with more Beneficence to Man, had he form'd large Foreſts 
of Fruit- Trees, inſlead of tec: ſuch vaſt Growths 
of barren Woods. 

Prior. The Trees of the Foreſt ate call'd hangen, only in 
compariſon With. thoſe, whole Seeds are cover'd with a Sub- 
ſtance that preſerves them, and proves nutrimental to us; 
but they are ſo far from being juſtly chargeable with Steri- 
lity, that, on the contrary, they furniſh. us with inexhau- 
ſtible Sources of Riches and Accommodations, which are 
much ſuperior to thoſe we derive from Fruit-Trees.' 

Chevalier. Foreſts may afford us a Shade for our Refreſh- 
ment in Summer, and Wood to warm us in Winter; but 
I am not conſcious of their procuring us any other Ad van- 
tages. 

Prior. They are uſeful in all Parts. Let us firſt enquire 

into the Functions of their Leaves, and then 
2 die conſider, the Nature of their Seeds; after 
teſts, Which, we will deſcend to their Barks and 

Roots, and our Examination ſhal! conclude 
with the particular Ves, to which their Wood is applica- 
ble. 

The Leaves are very uſeful on the Tree, and likewiſe 

continue to be ſo, after their Fall. While 
The Oſeſul- they remain on the Tree, they exhibit one of 
neſs of the 
13 the greateſt Beauties in all Nature to our View. 
The Verdure of our Fruit-Trees is infinitely 
inferior to That of Foreſts. This accommodates Mankind, 
and various Tribes of Animals, with a Freſhneſs equally 
ſalutary and delicious. It likewiſe imparts. Life to the 
Trees themſelves, fince, while they extend their Roots in- 
to the Earth, that their Fibres may extract the Juices it 
contains, they likew te expand their Branches into the Air, 
that the Spiracles of their Leaves may imbibe the ſpirituous 
and warm Particles, which "ay themſelves into thoſe 
Apertures, and invigorate the Courſe of the Sap, to the 
Extremities of the Roots; and perhaps ſupply the Trees 
with the greateſt part of the Sap itſelf , ſince the Probabi- 
lity of this Fact ſeems to be ſufficiently eſtabliſn'd, by the 
8 Decay of the generality of thoſe Trees that want 
Air, 
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Air, eſpecially on their upper Parts. For when they no 
longer receive any new Supplies of Juice, from an Iuflux 
of Air, they ſoon 'languiſh and die, for want of that part 
of their Nouriſhment, which may poſſibly be moſt neceſſary 
to their Vegetation. e t 

When the Air is ſo compreſs'd by Cold, as to be incapa- 
ble of exerting its Elaſticity in the Sap, this © 
Fluid begins to be inactive ; and if its Progreſs Pr Fall of 
be not intirely diſcontinued, it, at leaſt, lows 
in a very languid manner. The Leaves, which no longer 
diſſipate their Jaices, by ſuch a Tranſpiration as was per- 
form'd in tne Summer-Seafon, begin to thicken, and are at 
laſt diſcharged from the Tree by their own Weight, or the 
leaſt Gale of Wind, which then whirls them away. They 
cover the Earth, and rot around the Stems of the Trees, or 
under the Feet of Animals. One would imagine them to 
be then loſt, and entirely uſeleſs ; inſtead of which, the 
Earth is enrich'd by their Putrefaction. The Rain diveſts 
them of the remaining Salts, and theſe are condutted by the 
Fluid, to the Roots, where they are abſorbed by the ex- 
tended Fibres. This Surface of decay'd Leaves, preſerves 
the Roots of young Plants, and defends them from the in- 
jurious Effects of cold Winds It likewiſe covers all the 
Seeds, and ſurrounds them with ſuch a genial Humidity, 
as enables them to ſhoot forth, as effectually as if they had 
been planted in the moſt kindly Soil, arid ' were cultivated 
by the Labours of Man. The Peatants burn great Heaps 
of theſe Leaves in the Winter-Seafon, and reduce them to 
_ that are proper for opening ſtrong and impliant 

oils. 5! 

The Seeds, which ſeem to be as much the Sport of the 
Winds, as the Leaves, are only diſperſed more effectually, 
in order to multiply the Species; and when they have ren- 
der'd us the important Service of perpetuating our Foreſts, 
they are uſeful to us in many other Particulars. 201 

The Acorns of all the different Kinds of Oaks, the Maſt 
of the Beech, and a Variety of other Seeds, . 
are the favourite Food of Swine and wild 3 
Boars. The Berries of innumerable Trees Seeds. 
and Buſhes, diſpenſe a ſeaſonable Nourih- 
ment to the generality of little Birds; and though we cul- 
tivate, in our Gardens, the Trees, which afford the aca 

erry, 
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Berry, the Nut, and the Filberd ; the Foreſts are always 
productive of the Cornil, the Nut, and the Hazel Trees; 
The Walnut-Tree, which delights in a free Air, is not 
adapted to a Garden, where it injures all the Plants around 
it; nor to a Wood, which choaks its natural Growth; it is 
therefore ſuffer'd to grow in the open Country, where it 
requires as little Culture as the Foreſt- Trees; but its Pro- 
ductions are preferable to moſt Fruits, as well with reſpect 
to the Table, as to the Oil extracted from them, and which 
accommodates the Poor with a frugsl! Light, and beſtows 
Immortality on the Works of Painters, whoſe Colours it 
ſtrengthens, and blends together in an admirable man- 
ner. 1 

I ſhall not take any Notice of Cheſnuts; ſweet and bit- 
ter Almonds; or a number of other Nuts that are very 
common among us ; and ſhall only enumerate the principal 


Species of foreign Nuts, which are in greateſt Eſtimation 
at preſent. | 


Of this Claſs is the Nutmeg, which is ex- 
The Nutmeg. ceedingly valued for its ſalutary Heat, and 
its aromatic Odour. It is the Seed of a 
Tree, which grows in the Iſland of Banda, and ſome others 
of the Eaftern Ocean, where the Dutch have monopolized 
the Spices, either by Right of , Conqueſt, or by paying to 
the Inhabitants ſuch Penſions as are more beneficial to them 
than the Produce of their own Trees. The Nut is, at firſt, 
cover'd like our Nuts, with a thick Coat, which gradually 
opens of itſelf; and afterwards, with a kind of Shell, 
which enfolds the whole Nut. This Shell, which is 
call'd Mace, is much eſteem'd for its excellent Scent and 
medicinal Qualities. The Nut is ſent over to us, either in 
a Confection, or dried, and diveſted of its Mace; and it is 
uſed as an Ingredient in Sealonings, as well as in Preſcriptions 
of Phyſicians. | | 
Coffee, whoſe good Effects are univerſally eſteem'd, is 
the Berry of a ſmall Tree, which formerly was known in 
no Country but the Kingdom of Taman in Arabia; and as 
the Seeds, which are found in the Heart of the Fruit, are 
qualified to clear the Head, and relieve it from Sleepineſs, 
when they have been infuſed in Water; the Arabian Monks 
are {aid to have been the firſt, who made ule of them, that 


they might be enabled to perform their nocturnal Devotions 
withaut 
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without Dromfineſs. Tic prethclat Dritik Une ably inco 
repute, among thoſe” "Nations "that frequently Invenc new | 
3 to fegale them inſtead of Wine, which the Law of 
Mohammed has prohibited” among them. Some Turkiſh 
Doctors at firſt oppoſed the Introduction of this Liquor, and 
declared it to be too fpirituous,” and almoſt as inebrlating as 
Wine itſelf; but the Mi ſoon removed this difficulty, 
and Coffee was Vindicated from the Imputation of any vi- 
nous Quality, and was allow'd to be 4 lawyful Liquor. It 
was then publickly drank in Constantinople, and Cairo, 
from whence it has been tranſmitted to us, about ſixty 

Chevalier. I am ſurpriſed that we don't ſow this uſeful 
and popular Seed, in our Southern Provinces at leaſt. 

Prior. It will not ſucceed either there, or in any other 
Part of the Kingdom; becauſe it ought to be ſown imme- 
diately aſter it has been gather d. It was formerly ima- 
gined, and ſeveral People are ſtill perſuaded, that the Ara- 
biam of Mot ha drench'd the Berries in a Brine, or ſome 
lixivious Liquor, before their Exportation; to prevent their 
being ſown with any Succeſs, and that they themſelves 
might not be deprived of the Profits of this Plant, by its 
Propagation in other Regions. But ſince ſome of the Trees 
have been tranſported to the Iſle of Bourbon“, as well as to 
Batavia, and Holland; and likewiſe from Holland to 
France, where they have been cultivated in a ſucceſsful 
manner ; we have been convinced, that the Seeds of this 
Plant will never profper, if their Plantation be delay'd ever 
ſo little. Thoſt that were gather'd at Amſterdam, and ſent 
to Paris, were unſucceſsful; but all ſuch as were gather d 
either at Amſterdam, or in the King's Garden, from little 
Trees, which had been planted there, proved very thriving, 
"_ Care was taken to ſet them the Moment they were 
eather'd. I x IS 

The Coffee Tree may be feen in the Royal-Garden, 
where its Height does not exceed "five or fix Feet, and iu 

Stem is about” an Inch in Thickneſs; but it riſes to the 
height of forty Feet, in Arabia, and Batavia, tho its 
Thickneſs ſeldom exceeds five Inches. It is always cover d 


® It lies to the Eaſt of Magdaſcar, 
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with Flowers and Fruit. It ſhoots out, through the 
whole length of its Stem, a Growth of Branches, which are. 
always exactly oppoſite to each other, and in different 

Pairs, one of which croſſes the other. The Leaves, Which 

reſemble thoſe of the common Laurel, are alſo ranged in 

Couplets; at the Bottom of theſe {pring the fragrant Flower- 

Branches, which have a near ſimilitude to thoſe of the Jaf- * 

min, and have hve Chives in their Center. The Berry or 
Fruit, which appears after theſe, is not much unlike a hard 
Cherry, in its Colour and Shape. The Fleſh, which is not 
difagreeable, ſerves as a Tegument to a Couple of Shells, 
each of which contains a Seed. One of theſe 15&frequently 
abortive, becaule its due Fecundity is ſeldom imparted to it 
an the Flawer-Seaſon ; the other grows ſtronger, and re- 
ceives a better Nouriſhment. 

Some Perſons infuſe all the Fruit, afteraig has 
þ gs been dried; others chooſe the Shells; but the 
belt and molt uſual Method is only to infule the 
Berries, when they have been moderately roaſted in a Veſ- 
iel of varniſt'd Earth, which is always preferable to one cf 
Braſs, or Iron. The Berries are judged to be ſufficiently 
roa ſted, when they begin to aſſume a Violet- Hue, and di- 
charge an Oil of a very agrecable Scent. The Coffee, which 
is newly ground, has always the moſt Vertue; and when 
it is infuſed in boiling Water, it loſes fewer of its volatile 
Parts, than when it is immediately pour'd into cold Water. 
When the Heat of the Fire raiſes the Powder to the edge 
of the. Coffee-Pot, it is precipitated with a few Drops of 
cold Water. 

It is the Opinion of our beſt and moſt experienced Phy- 
cians, that Coffee promotes Digeſtion, and corrects ſharp 
Humours, when it is drank after Meals. Several Perſons 
preſer it, in the Morning, for its Diſſipation of Vapours 
and other Diſorders of the Head, and for imparting a Lie- 
Uneſs to the Spirits. Every one knows how much the Re- 

_ Poſe of the Night is hazarded by the repeated Uſe of this 
Low in the ſame Day ; and what Precautions are taken, 
to correct the bitter Flavour of its Salts, with Milk, and 
Sugar, and Bread. Sugar is a conſtant Ingredient 3 Bread 
is proper, when the Liquor is drank in a Morning; and 
Milk is neceſſary for thin Conſtitutions, which would other- 
wiſe be injured by the Salts. 

Chevalitre 
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Chevalier. Is there any particular Choice to be made in 
the Purchaſe of Coffee ? | 
Prior. The ſmall and greeniſh Berries, and eſpecially 
thoſe, which diſpenſe an agreeable Scent, and are tran'- 
mitted to us from Cairo, by the way of Marſeilles, are 
much more eſteem'd than the large and inodorous Species, 
Which is tranſported to us over the Ocean. 
The Cacao, which affords the principal In- 

gredient of Chocolate, is likewiſe a Sced. Chocolate: 
They are ranged like Kernels, or Almonds, in 1 
a kind of Cucumber or Melon, which grows on a fmall 
Tree in Arerica. Thirty five, and ſometimes more, ot 
theſe Almonds, are found together ; and when they have 
been diveſted of their Shells by Fire, and are afterwards 
peel'd, and roaſted in a Baſon, before a moderate Fire, 
they are pounded in a very hot Mortar, The Americans 
bruiſe them with an Iron Cylinder, on a flat Stone made 
very hot ; they are then form'd into a Paſte, which is after- 
wards boil'd with Sugar; and This is calPd plain Chocolate. 
But if it is to be enrich'd' with a fine Odour, four Pounds 
of this Paſte, and three of powder'd Sugar, are work'd tò- 
gether in a Mortar, or on ſome Stone. When the whole is 
well intermix'd, they add to it a Powder, compoſed of the 
Seeds of eighteen Shells of Vanilla, a Dram and an half of 
Cinamon, and eight Cloves ; ſome People add two Grains 
of Ambergreaſe; others one Grain of Musk; and perhaps 
the leaſt quantity of This will always be too much. Pepper 
and Ginger are more eſpecially rejected, and this Compoſt- 


tion is diverſified according to the Taſte of different Na- 


tions, and particular Perſons. The whole Intermixture is 
compleated as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent too great an Eva- 
poration of the volatile Parts. It is then work'd into 
Squares, which are either eaten in that Form, or elfe they 
are diſſolved in Water, and then drank. i 

Chevalier, How is this Liquor prepared? 
Pricr. Four Ounces of new Chocolate, and a leſs Quan- 
tity of powder'd Sugar, are infuſed in a Pint of Water that 
begins to boil. The Chocolate-Pot ſhould be cover'd, and 
ſuffer d to boil for the ſpace of a quarter of an Hour; after 
which, the Liquor muſt be milfd, with an Inſtrument 
form'd for that purpoſe, and which paſſes through an Aper- 
ture in the Lid. The Pot is then taken from The Fire, and 
N = "N 2 „„ *""—_—_ 
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when it has ſtood for a quarter of an Hour, the Liquor 


is 


mild a-new, in order to froth it; after which, it is poured 


into Cups, and drank as hot as poſſible. A little-Choeolate 
is faid to be as nutrimental as a much larger Quantity . of 
other Food, and it has the Reputation of promoting the pro- 
Functions of the Stomach. | | #1 
Chevalier. I have heard frequent mention of Cocoa-Nuts, 
which ſhould certainly be diſtinguiſh'd from Cacao. 
Privr. , They are entirely different from each other. 
India, America, and other Countries, abound with Foreſls 


of Cocoa- Trees, which are a Species of large Palms, that 


produce Nuts bigger than the Head of a Man It would 
be difficult to determine, whether the Nut, or the Tree it 
ſelf, be moſt beneficial to the Inhabitants. The Wood 1s 
fit for building Houſes and Ships ; the. Leaves, which are 
very broad and ſubſtantial, ſerve as a Covering to the 
Roof; they are likewiſe manufactured into a Parchment, 
proper for Writing; and are alſo form'd into Sails for Vet 
fels. The Branches, when they are preſerved, - will di- 
Liquor as agreeable as Wine, and which may ei- 
ther be preſerved, by boiling, or elſe converted into Vine- 
gar. The inward Surface of the Nut-ſhell produces a 
very fine wcolly Subſtance, fit for making Ropes, and far 
calking the leaſt Apertures in Ships. The Shell itſelf 1 
made into Bowls, Spoons, and all forts of Utenſils. The 
Subſtance of the Nut is an excellent Food, and it \ affords 
an Oil equally good, either for the Table, or the Lamp 
It likewiſe contains, from two, to four Pints of a delicious 
Water, which is the uſual Drink of the Inhabitants, and 
their Children. 

Chevalier. Can you favour me, Sir, with ſome Account 
of Caſboo, which is employ'd as a Remedy for Diſorders is 
the Throat, and other Indiſpofitions ? It ſometimes reſem- 
bles a ſmall Seed; and at others, one would be apt to take 
it for ſome Species of Earth. 

Prior. It is nothing more than a dried Paſte, which is 


{ent over to us, either in a large Maſs, or in ſmall Grains 


which have been ſcented with ſome Perfume. But this 
Paſte is the Subſtance of a Nut, which is gather'd from 4 
Palm-Tree call'd 4ree. It is cuſtomary to extract from it 
a Juice or Sediment, which gradually thickens, and the 
Phyician; recommend it as a uſeful Remedy in ſome DiF 
tempers. It 
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It would be tedious to enter upon a Detail of the various 
Aids Phyfic daily borrows” from the Seeds of domeſtic and 
foreign Plants; we will therefore take a ſhort Survey of the 
Uſe, to which the Barks are appropriated. 

The Barks of Trees are thoſe Parts of 
them, which are moſt impregnated with The Ulefolzeſs 
Saks and Oils; becauſe the Sap and olea- Tres | 
gi Particles, which aſcend through 
the long Fibres of the Wood, are return'd back through the 
Bark, 'This Profuſion of Salts, and other Principles of Ve- 
getation, is maniſeſted by the Goodneſs of the Bark-Afhes, 
which are always preferable to thoſe of the peel'd Wood; 
and the powder'd Bark of Oaks, and other Trees, is ren- 
der'd ſo very uſeful as it now proves, in tanning Leather, 
by the copious Salts and Oils, with which it abounds. 
When a Skin has been frequently powder'd over with this 
Bark, it will be ſtrengthen'd, and likewife render'd plant. 
'The Salt, which penetrates into every Part, forties and 
preſerves it from Corruption ; and the Oil, which pervades 
the whole Subſtance of the Skin, cauſes it to become ſup- 
ple, and accommodates it to all the Motions of the Body it 
afterwards arrays. The Oil likewiſe renders it impenetre 
ble to the Water. 

When this Tanner's Bark has been employ 4 in manu- 
facturing Leather, for our Uſe, it is not yet diveſted of all 
its good Qualities, but is form'd into Clods, or fmall Turf, 
which when they have been well dried, furniſh the Poor 
with Fuel, at little or no Expence; but as the Aſhes of theſe © 
Turfs have no longer an Intermixture of Salts, they are 
then entirely uſeleſs. 

There are other Barks of Trees, which form a conſidera- 
ble Branch of Commerce; ſome of them are aromatie, as 
the Bark of the Cinamon-Tree, in the Iſland of Ceylan. 
Others are medicinal, as the Peruvian Bark, which is call'd 
Luinguina, and ſeldom fails to cure intermitting Fevers, 
a6] provided it be neither old nor inſipid. Some are capable of 
ch 1s being ſpun, as the Bark of Hemp, and That of ſome parti- 
cular Trees in India, from which the Natives draw lang 
Filaments, that are afterwards manufactured into- Stuffs, 
with an Intermixture of Silk and Cotton. 

Chevalier. Two Days ago, the Counteſs was preſented 
with a Box that contain'd two Pincuſhions, a Handker- 
N 3 chicf 
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chief, and a Pair of laced Ruffles. The Stuff that cover 
the Pincuſhions, the Linnen of which the Handkerchief 
was made, and the Lace of the Ruffles were all produced 
from the natural Bark of the ſame. Tree; the Letter, which 
accompanied the Preſent, was to this effect; 1 

The Mountains, that riſe in the middle of — 

Have a Growth of Trees of a moderate ſize, and which the 
Inhabitants of the Country diſtinguiſn by the name-of 
Lagetto. The Leaves reſemble thoſe of a Laurel-Tree'; 
the exterior Bark is almoſt as hard and brown as That of 
other Trees. But what appears very ſurpriſing, is, that 
the inward Bark, which, at firſt, ſeems. white and very 
ns is compoſed of twelve or fourteen Films, which 

y be eaſily ſeparated into as many Pieces of Stuff or 
Co: h. Thy firſt of theſe Films, which immediately ſuc- 
ceeds the groſs Bark, affords a Cloth ſubſtantial enough to 
be form'd into Habits. The inward Films reſemble Lin- 
nen, and are proper far Shirts. But all theſe Films that 
compoſe the interior Bark of the ſmalleſt Branches, are io 
many Pieces of exceeding fine Gawze, or Lace, which ex- 
ad. and then {ſhrink back, like a filken Net. A Neck- 
cloth made of this Lagetto Lace, was formerly preſented to 
Charles IT. King of Great Britain ; and all theſe vegetable 
Cloths are ſtrong enough to be waſl'd and whiten'd, like 
common Linnen *. 

The ſame Letter adds , that there is another Tree in 
in this Iſland, which produces a Fruit, whoſe Pulp is 3 
natural Soap that will ſerve to waſh the Linnen Product, 
— Stones of it are uſed às Buttons to wearing Ap- 

Are 
: Prior. That Country can't want ManufaRtures ; but 
we need not go ſo far in ſearch of uſeful Barks. 
Chevalier. Cork, which is ſo inſtrumental in 
Cork; preſerving the molt precious Liquors, is only a Bark, 
iq as I have been inform'd. 

Prior. Nothing more, Sir; and when it appears 90 
black and rugged, and likewiſe proves ſo light, one would 
Hardly imagine it could be ſo uſeful as to cloſe the Orifice 
of all forts of Veſſels, with ſo much Exactneſs and Phiancy' 
and that it ſhould allo be impenetrable to the Liquor. 
Nat. Hiſt. of Jamaica by Sir Haus Sloane, * H. p. 22. 

i Ibid. p. 132. Cod 
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Cork, or the Tree, which bears that Name, is a 1 
of large ever- green Oak, which grows in Gaſcogn, Spain, 
and Rah. Its Acorns fatten Swine better than thoſe of the 
common Oak. Its Bark cracks, apd diſengages itſelf fron: 
the Tree, in conſequence of its being impell'd by another 
Surface of Bark, which is form'd beneath it. Care is how- 
ever taken to prevent this natural Effort; and in order to ac- 
quire large and even Pieces, it is cuſtomary to make a per- 
pendicular Inciſion through the whole length of this great 
Tree, and two tranſverſe Inciſions, one towards the Head, 
and the other at the Bottom of the Trunk. The Bark is 
removed without being ſhatter'd, and is then ſoften'd in 
Water, after which, it is placed over a Bed of burning 


Coals, which blackens its outward Surface. When this 


Operation is over, it is work'd into a Level, by a Weight 
of Stones heap'd upon it, and is afterwards dried, and dis- 
poſed into Bales, for Tranſportation. 
A circular Gaſh, and generally a ſlight Inciſion in the 
Bark of certain Trees, are the uſual Expedients for extracting 
Liquors, Gums, and Noſins, which are uſeful in various 
Fnſtances. The Pine, by theſe means, is qualified to ſup- 
ply us with Pitch, and Tar, for our Veſſels and their Cor- 
dage. 'The Fir, the Larch, the Cedar, the Cypreſs, the 
Maſtic,, and Turpentine- Trees, with ſome other Species, 
are thus taught to afford us Roſin, Turpentine, and Weep- 
ing-Maſtic ; together with Incenſe, and all the Variety of 
viſcous Jaices that enter into the Compoſition of Varniſhes, 
Perfumes, and medicinal Remedies. | 

It is the Bark of different Species of Trees, that furniſhes 
a Flow of Balm, which is a liquid Gum, whoſe exquiſite 
Odour renders Mankind folicitous to obtain it, and likewiſe 
to derive Advantages from its other Qualities. Its principal 
Merit conſiſts in cloſing up Waunds, and diſcharging their 
Impurities. The Balm-Trees, which formerly grew in 
Fudza, are entirely eradicated from that Soil, and have 
been transferr'd to Grand Cairo, which is thought to be the 
only Place where they a re cultivated at preſent. Another 
Species of this Tree, call'd the Copabu, is rear d in Bra/s/, 


and in our Colony of Cayenne, The Balm-Tree; which 
affords a viſcous J. 


iquor, whoſe Scent correſponds with 
That of Amber, and which is therefore call'd liquid Amber; 
% a Mexican Shrub, whoſe Leaves reſemble thoſe. of the 
N.4 little 
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little Maple. The Inhabitants of our MA ppi Plantations 
imagine they have found the ſame Shrub in that Country, 
The Balfam of Toa is brought from Carthegnu to Mexico; 
and That, which comes from Peru, ſtill continues in great 
eſteem. EY 24448 
If the agreeable Scent, imparted by the Sap of our Limes; 
Poplars, and Birch-Trees, does not promiſe us a balſamic 
Fluid; it, at leaſt, ſeems to indicate ſome uſeful Quality 
that has hitherto been too much diſregarded. E 
Nothing is more uſual than to ſee a particular Gum flow W 
from the Bark of moſt Trees. Thoſe, which are chiefly 
employ'd in medicinal Preparations, and likewiſe in Manu- 
factures, are the Gum- Arabic, which gleets from the Acacia 
of Egypt and Arabia; the dropping Gum, which iſſues from 
a Tree in the Kingdom of Camboge ; and the Gum, which 
is imported among us from Senegal. That, which trickles 
from our Cherry-Trees, is as much eſteem'd by ſeveral 
Workmen, as any of the foreign Gums. We will now ebe 
ſtow a few Obſervations on Roots. | 
As Roots are bent in the Earth, proportionably 
Roots. to the Obſtacles that occur in their Progreſs, they 
are conſequently more contorted and knotty than 
any other Portion of the Tree. As the Fibres, therefore, of 
theſe Parts are form'd into ſuch a Variety of Deflections, 
while ſome of them, are extremely dry and others are 
drench'd with different Fluids; they furniſh ' our Ebonifſtzl 
with Pieces of Wood that are vein'd and clouded with ſuch 
a diverſity of Colours, as ſeem to have been traced out by 
the Pencil of a Painter. 
Roots likewiſe ſupply Carpenters and Wain-wrights with 
Wood, naturally bent into the ſhape of a Bow; together 
with other Pieces, whoſe Solidity almoſt renders them un- 
changeable, and perfectly qualifies them for thoſe Parts off 
the Work, on which the greateſt Streſs is afterwards to bg 
laid. * 
Dyers alſo uſe a Variety of Roots; but thoſe, which are 
falutary to us in our Indiſpoſitions, are almoſt innumerable JF 
and no Remedies are fo efficacious, in all the Materia M.. 
dica, as the Pareira brava Root, in Fits of the Stone ; the 
1 — in Dyſſenteries; and Rhubarb, in Diſorders of 
tomach. 4 


As 
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s great and various as the Advantages we derive from 
the ſmalleſt Parts of Trees, may prove, they are not comp 
rable to thoſe we conſtantly obtain from the Wood itſelf. 


he Deity ſeems to be daily creating an inexhauſtable Sub- 
: nes Wl ftance, whoſe O_ qualifies it for the Reception of every 
ami Form we would cauſe it to aſſume, and whoſe Solidity pre- 
mic it in all thoſe 3 3 
ec Aer 
i The Suppleneſs of Wood conſiſts in its Facility to be bentz 


dow HY and cloven, and poliſh'd. A young Branch is commonly 
weak and flexible, and there are ſeveral that may be bent 
* into Circles, without breaking. In this contorted State, 
"WH they acquire the Pliancy of a Cord, by which means they | 

from may be twiſted into Bands, as well for Faggots, as for thoſe 1 
-hick enormous Floats of Wood, fix and thirty Fathoms in Length. 
which are convey'd from one River to another, and traverſo 1 
veral Ml wbole Provinces at an inconſiderable Expence ; and each of 
which will, by the aſſiſtance of no more than forty Men, be 
enabled to diſcharge fifty Loads: of Wood, at the Gates of 
thoſe great Cities that want it. | 

Several Species of Wood, as the Cheſnut, the Hazle, the 
Birch, the Aſh, the Willow, the Oſier, or Dwarf. Willow, 
and a Variety of other Trees, have a conſiderable quantity 
of large and ſmall: Branches, which are ſo very ſupple andi 
pliant, that the greateſt of them, when they have been ſplit 
from end to end, are capable of being rounded into. Hoops, 
ſtrong enough to bind together all the Staves of Tuns and! 
Fats, almoſt beyond the Poſſibility of ſtarting; and 
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large 
when the leaſt Branches have been lit, in the ame manner, 


_——_ 


they are made into leſſer Hoops, fit for _— Hogſheads, 
Laundry-Veſſels, Pails, and Casks of all Dimenſions. 

The Oſier, by its Flexibility, furniſhes the Gardener with 
Bands for palliſading all his Trees; and ſupplies the Basket-- > 
maker with. Materials for Panniers, Flaskets, Scuttles, 
Hurdles, and ſuch ornamental Works for Deſerts, as are 
render'd yery agreeable, by their Texture, and the Variety; 
of their Colours. | | | | 

The chief Merit of the Oſier conſifts-in its Aptitude to 
reſerve our Tuns in a compact State, and to reduce 
opening Staves- to their firſt Coheſion ; by which means 
they impriſon the moſt impetuous Wines, and render their. 
Tranſportation as practicable as That of the maſt: ſolid. 
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274 DIALOGUE XV. _ 
The young Branches are not the only Wood: that will 
aſſume any. Form we pleaſe to give it; ſince the molt pi 
Growths, when their Bulk has been ſufficiently diminiſh d, 
will prove tractable under the Hand of the Workman, and 
eſpecially by the Aid of Fire. The Cooper, for inſtance, 
when he has ſhaped and planed his Pipe-Staves, connects 
their Tops together, in the form of a Cask, by the aſſiſſance 
of a Hoop, which embraces them; and he then kindles a 
brisk and clear Fire in the inſide of the intended Veſſel, the 
Pores of which are open'd by the Heat, and every Part is in 
agitation fgr ſome moments. In the Inſtant of their Diſuman, 
he diſpoſes a Cord round the Extremities of the Staves, and 
then contracts its Circumſerence with an Inſtrument for that 
purpole ; and as the Breadth of each Stave gradually dimi- 
niſhes, from the Middle to the Ends, he forces them to 
bend and approach each other, while they form an inward 
Slant, which occaſions a Swelling in the middle of the } 
Veſſel, and facilitates the ſliding of the ſeveral Hoops over 
one another. In conſequence of which, the middle Hoops 
may be changed, unbound, or faſten'd a-new, Without 
— thoſe that encompaſs the Extremities of the 
taves. | 
Turners, likewiſe, by the aid of Fire, give a rounding td 
the Planks of Oak or Beech, which they ſhape into Pails, 
Buſhels, and other Meaſares of every kind. 5 a 
The fame Expedient is employ'd in bending the Sides of 
muſical Inſtruments, and cauſing them to acquire that Pro- 
portion and Lightneſs, by which they are render'd ſuſceptible 
of the Vibrations of the Strings that are ſtretch'd upon them, 
The thin Shell of Wood, which covers the Body of a Violin 
inſtead of giving a languid Repercuſſion of the Notes, aſter 
a Series of a hundred Years, will become more ſonorqus, and 
under the Bow of a Dabourg'*, will kindle an Audiengeinto 
2 pleaſing Enthuſiaſm. A Geminiani will ſaften its Mod 
lations. into inimitable Eloquence, whoſe: Language will be 
intelligible to each Individual, becauſe it will always bs} 


a 


addreſs d to the Heart. 


® The Tranſlator has taken the liberty to change the Fresch 
Forcrots and Marais, for the amiable Names of Dubourg and Gemi- 
niani, whoſe Harmony will never be deptetiated by the Violins of any 
Natiod whatever. _ 59%"; 2,” 57 om 


ooo Ds ay; 
The Subſtance, of Wood accommodates itſelf to our Ne- 
ceſluies, not only by its Phancy in bending, but likewiſe by. 
its Diviſibility into as many Parts as we pleaſe. "Ap 
. Chevalier. From whence, Sir, have moſt Species of Wood l 
the Aptitude we obſerve in them, of cleaving through their . 
whole Length; and what can occaſion the Difficulty. we ex- 

rience in cutting them tranſverſly? | 
Prior, This Conſtitution, which is call'd the Grain of 
the Wood, reſults. from the Situation of the long Tubes, 
which being diſpoſed in Lines parallel to each other, thro 
all the Length of the Tree, in order to conduct the Sap to 
the Foliage and Fruits, may be diſunited by the Inſertion of } 
a Wedge; but their Combination foms a Solidity, . which 7 
will not eaſily yield to any lateral Effort. 3 
Chevalier. This is much the ſame Circumſtance as at- 3 
tends a Pacquet of Hemp or Silk; one half of which may 1 
eaſily be ſeparated from the other, but it will be very diſfi- Al 
cult to rend them tranſverſly ; and if the whole be twiſted, * 
in order to. unite the ſeveral Threads more effectually, they | 
will be form'd into a Cord ſtrong enough to raiſe. Bodies, of 1 
the greateſt Weight, . 4 | iS |! 
Prior. There is this Difference between the Threads, 
which compoſe a Cord, and the Fibres, which conſtitute - 
a. Piece of Wood; that the hempen Threads being naturally. 
flexible, and very crooked, are unable to ſtiffen and conſoli- 
date the Cord in its Length; whereas the Fibrous Tubes, 
which form the Grain of the Wood, are deſtin'd to gonvey - 
the Sap, and are therefore very ſtreight for the generality; 
and When they have been well impregnated with their 
proper Nutriment, and are ſtrengthen'd in a ſubſtantial 
manner, one againſt another, their mutual Concurrence in 
the ſame Direction, forms a Maſs of that Firmneſs and So- 
Iidity, through its whole Length, that a N 
Piece of Oak, an Inch ſquare, will ſupport a Weight of 
eight. thouſand Pounds; and a very few Props will ſuſtain 
an enormous Load of Timber Work, when the Wall, on 
which it reſted, is removed. 1 gh 
But before. we inquire into the Advantages we derive. from 
the extreme Force of Wood, let us employ a Moment's 
_  Confideration on the Services -it-renders-us by its Diviſibi- 
-bility, and the beautiful Smoothneſs, into 1 can ſo 
.calily be wrgught. 2 1. | 


/ © The Ax, the Saw, and the Plate, enable us to 


__ | 
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a Trunk or Branch of a Tree into as many thin Planks as" 
we pleaſe. This Wood may be hollow'd, © rounded” and 
owe ; it is likewiſe capable of being'turn'd and contorted 

e ductile Wax, in order to be ſhaped into 'Banifters, 
Door-Caſes, Wainſcots, Saſh-Frames, ardrobes, and all 
thoſe fine Branches of Furniture that are form'd by the 
Joiner, for the Reception of thoſe Things we are defirous of 
Preſerving. I would add too, that a Set of Furniture of 
this nature, renders our Apartments as ornamental, and 
even more ſalutary than they would prove, were they hung 
with ſplendid Silks, and the richeſt Paintings, or were in- 
crufted with the moſt magnificent Marble. When a Var. 
nifh is ſpread over the whole Work, it ſmooths it, from end 
to end, with the utmoſt Uniformity, and its Bitterneſs 
chaſes away the Worms that would otherwiſe injure the 
Furniture at our Expence. 81 

The Facility, with which all the Species of Wood may 
be divided and poliſhed, has awaken'd the Induſtry of 
Ebonifts, through a Series of many Ages. They have ac- 
moe Art of cutting the Extremity of a ſmall Portion of 
Wood, agreeably to the Profil of the Figure they would 
cauſe it to aſſume. They can aſſemble, and glew a Range 
of delicate Compartments, regular Landſcapes, beautiful 
Flowers, and curious Groups of Animals, on a folid and 
ſubſtantial Ground; and the whole ſhall be compoſed of 
little Squares of foreign or domeſtic Wood, adjuſted with 
the niceſt OEconomy. F 
They ſelect the Olive-Tree, for its rich Veins; the 
Walnut-Tree, for its gloſſy Clouds; the Ebony, for the 
furprifing Beauty of its fable Hue; the Box, for its golden 
Yellow; the Brafil, for its amiable red; the ſmall Cherry- 
Tree, for the Luſtre of its Poliſh ; the Maple, for its pleaſing 
Spots ; the Pear-Tiee, for its facility in aſſuming the Tine- 
ture of Ebony; the Cedar, for its Immunity from Cor-. 
ruption; the Wood of St. Lacia, which is a Species of the 
little Cherry-Tree of Lorrain ; the Aloe, and à Variety of 
other Woods, for the Richneſs of their ſeveral Odours. 
Theſe are form'd, by the Art of Joinery, into Bureaus, 
Cabinets, Book-Caſes, Boxes, Pedeſtals for Pendulums, Va- 
ſes and Statues : and the principal Merit of theſe Works 
conſiſts in their being conducted with * of 

; avenghy | 


5 
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Jef 


p 

I from Iron and Steel ; may, when 

y gn'd to the Hands of the Turner, be eaſily 
rounded, and diminiſh'd into a Delicacy of Shape; they 
are capable of being ornamented with flowing Fillets, riſing 
Gorges, hollow Flutings, and ſwelling Fruits. His In- 
ſtrument can form them into Columns, Baluſtrades, Boxes, 
and every other Figure he pleafes to afford them. This 
agreeaBle Art has, at all times, made repeated Tranſitions 
from the laborious Artiſan, to Perſons of diſtinguiſſid Rank ; 


it has relax'd the Auſterity of monaſtic Solitaries, and has 


had the Honour to be the favourite Amuſement of Princes 
themſelves. . 

The Conjunction of Solidity and Pliancy, in the ſame 
Portion of Matter, is the reaſon why Wood has been fe- 
lected for repreſenting, in high or demi-Relief, the Figures 
of Men and Animals; Flowers and Foliage; with all the 


' Ornaments that have ever been attempted on Marble and 


Metals, in order to perpetuate their Duration. But alas! a 
falſe Taſte, with a partial Fondneſs for Glitter, has frequently 
condemn'd the fineſt Touches of Sculpture to Obſcurity, 
under a radiant Surface of Gold and Silver! How many 


rich Figures of German, Pilon, and others of our beſt Sta- 


tuaries, have loſt the greateſt part of their expreſſive Energy, 
and delicate Lightneſs, under the Bronze and Gildings that 
incruſt them ? | 

Chevalier. I have heard a Piece of Hiſtory related, which 
correſponds very much with your Obſervations. Yes 
of Sicyon, form'd an incomparable Statue, which repreſen 
Alexander the Great, in his Bloom of Youth. Nero cafe 
it to be gilded over, becauie it was only Braſs. This tidi 
culous Ornament defaced all the Beauty of the Features 
harden'd every Grace in the youthful Form. The Gt 
was at laſt taken off, and the Statue appear'd more valuable 
than before, even with all the Diſadvantages it had ſuſtain'd 
from its injurious Embelliſhment. But 1 don't conſider, 
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DIALOGUE NXVL 


The Pros. 


The CHEVALIER, 


Prior. NN our Yeſterday s Converſation, Sir, I intime 
to you — of thoſe Advantages we derive 
from the Trees of the . Foreſt ; but they are ren 


der'd till more beneficial to us by their large Dimenſions, 


and chiefly by that Texture of their conſtituent Parts, 
which — their Separation. We may eaſily diſcover, 
in the wide Scenes of Nature, a Number of Bodies that 
are very. maſlive- and compact; ſuch as Stones, and Blocks 
of Marble, which we can appropriate to a Variety of Uſes 
But we find it very difficult to aſſemble and range theſe 
Maſles, in ſuch a manner as may be ſubſervient to our De- 
ſigns. They are very untractable as well as brittle, and are 
>. uſeful to us, by continuing in a State of Lmmobility ; 
whereas. the moſt enormous Maſſes of Wood are always 


obſequious to the Intentions. of Man. Trees of eighty 


Feet in length plunge their Roots into the Bowels of the 
Earth; in ſearch of a ſolid Bottom, in ſoſt. Soils that would 
fink. under a lady ap Building. Theſe mighty Growths 
of Wood m 
either in the Water, where ey willform a Fo 

of immoveable Piles that are frequently incapable. of Cor» 
ruption, and will for ever ſuſtain the ny the largeſt 


. with ſuch a frm Cohelion and 238 10 8 
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the Force of Blows, be driven dep | 
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LET even from the Solidity of the Earth | 
+ Flikewiſe ſee vaſt Bodies of Timber diſpoſed in a very 
different Situation. They aſcend to the Tops of Buildings, 
where they ſtrengthen the Walls, and prevent their ſtarting: 
from the Poſitions affign'd them; they ſuſtain the whole 
_— of a huge Roof of Tiles, or Slates, or even Lead 
itſelf. 

Is it, at any time, neceſſary for them to be in motion, 
for the Service of Mankind? You will then behold im- 
menſe Beams, which almoſt appear unmanageable, moving. 
from their Places, and adapting themſelves to the full Pla 
of mechanic Powers. They mount aloft, they Jeſeend, 
they roll, they whirl along, with as much Agility as 
Force, for the Satisfaction of Man, and to aid the Inabi- 
lity of his feeble Arms. They furniſh Materials for thoſe 
Frames that ſuſtain, for many Ages, the ponderous Swing 
of the largeſt Bells. They are ſhaped into Naves, and 
Axle-Trees ;} Wheels, and weighty Carrs; and are con- 
verted into all the Vehicles that can poſſibly be form'd, by 
the Wainwright, for the Conveyance of our Burdens to 
what Quarters we pleaſe. They ſupply us with Draw- 
bridges and Portenllis's ; Wine-Preffes; and Machines for 
Founderies; together with Cranes, and all thoſe mighty 
Engines, which diſpatch more Work in an Inſtant, than 
could formerly be accompliſid in many Hours. 

In a word, we are indebted to the Foreſts for- all* thoſe 
Veſſels that move upon the mighty Waters, and reſemble 
floating Cities, which are wafted; with all their Inhabi- 
tants, by the Winds, from one end of the Globe to the 
r. 

Chevalier. It was certainly a daring Attempt, ta tra- 
verſe the Ocean on a Set of Planks, faſten'd together. How. 
— a Thought ever enter into the Imagination of 
Prior. Man obſerved; that tlie Animals —_— 
were ſupplied with all that was neceſfary to 

- The. Origin their Exiſtence, from the Moment of their 

Birth; and were enabled to tranſport: them- 
Alves, from Place to Place, with ſurprizing Agility; while 
he himſelf was conftrain'd to move with a ſlow Progreſs, in 
the painful Purſuit of thoſe Accommodations that = 
* per 
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the Birds of his Climate. When Eagles and Faulcons at- 


e Wo ODS 


perſed at a ne diſtance from him. He beheld other Anj- 
mals gliding as light as the Wind, in the Regions above 
him; he ſaw them cleave the Air, without the leaſt Im- 
iment, and. tranſport themſelves, from Land to Land, 
"yg Füght that was unobſtructed by interpoling Seas. 
Man came into the World, deſtitute of all theſe Advan- 
tages, but he derived an ample Equivalent from the Facult 
of Reaſon, by which he compell'd the terreſtrial Animal 
to direct their Motions for his Service. The Levity of 
Hoy the Fluctuation of the Waters, and the Force of 
the Winds furniſh'd him with Expedients for procuring 
Vehicles, 2 Land and Sea, as light as the Wings of Birds. 
When theſe Inventions were compleated, Wig no longer 
was limited to a ſcanty Portion of Earth, but was able- ta 
transfer himſelf where-ever he pleaſed. A mutual Inter- 


courſe was then maintain'd ae Provinces. The 


Cities, that were ſeated on the Outlets of Rivers, were fur- 
niſh'd with Importations from foreign Lands, and then 
tranſmitted them, by their Rivers, to different Parts, and 
_ them through a whole Kingdom. Paris and Nants 
ximated by theſe Means, and all the Subjects 

of a "> milk State m0 to be aſſociated into one City, by 
virtue of theſe mutual Communications. They ſoon be- 
came intimate; they contributed to the Aid of * other, 
and frequent Viſits were interchanged between them. 1 
may even affirm, that the whole Earth is now become one 
City, of which the Continents form the different Quarters. 
Man, fince the Invention and Improvement of Navigation, 
can take a Progreſs to each Extremity of the World, in the 
ſame manner as the Inhabitants of Venice paſs from one 
Quarter of their City to another, in their Gondolas. He 
= can travel nine thouſand Leagues, in leſs than the 
pace of two Years, by the Aid of his Veſſel and Sails, and 
4 arrives at thoſe Regions that have never been viſited by 


tempt to expatiate as far as Man, they are debilitated and 
loft in the midſt of their Paſſage. 


After this Account of the Advantages we derive from 
Wood, can we imagine it to be capable of affording us 


another, which is ſtill more important? This, however, is 
a real Fact. Wood is the Support of our Lives, ſince it 


contains the principal, and moſt natural Aliment of Fire, 
without 
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e. which we ſhould be incapable of preparing 
uſual Food; or forming the greateſt part of Loy oſe S 
8 are moſt neceſſary for the Preſeryation of our 
eal 

e Sun Js the Soul of Nature, fince he inparts Lite 
und Action to all her Works; but we have no Ability to- 
vollect his Beams, in ſuch a manner, as will be ſufficient to 
"4 our Food for our Tables, or to melt and form our 
Metals into the Shapes we need ; we are unable, by his 
Ole Miniſtration, to ſoften, and dry, and purify the Por- 
tions of Matter we employ. Wood ſupplies the Deficiency 
ef the Sun, in moſt of theſe Operations, and, in proportion 
to its Quantity, accommodates Mankind with all the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Heat and Flame. 

In the Winter Seaſon, when the Sun only riſes to an in- 
confiderable Height above our Horizon, the Length of the 
Nights, in conjunction with unſalutary Fogs and ſevere 
Froſts, would be ſufficient to extinguiſh that vital Warmth 
in Man, which is, cheriſh'd by the ſolar Beam, did. not our 
Hearths afford us a reviving Heat and Alacrity, of which 
"we ſhould otherwiſe be diveſted in the Abſence gf that Lu- 
min 4 
| Chivalier. I am now ſenſible how neceſſary the Woods 
"are render'd to our Welfare. The Trees, that bend under 
Weight of Fruit, are not fo beneficiaF to us as thoſe we 
call unfertile. But is this Wood, Sir, Which proves of 
ſuch Importance to us, foſearce as is common] FEA 
ed? In we credit an old Prophecy that is 5 generally 
known, Al! France will one day perth for want oF Wood. 
Is there any Foundation for ſuch an Opinion? 

Prior. You will eaſily judge of the Falſhood of this Pre- 
_ diction, by the ſhort Hiftory I will now give, you of our 
Woods. 

This precious Subſtance, Which is ſo neceſſary to all the 

Corveniencies of Life, was once extreme- 
Kin hiſtorical Ae 1 plentiful.n France, and in all the other 
teſts of France. Countries of Europe; and the - Inhabi- 
i tants were even embarraſs d with its Pro- 
Fafion. In the Times that immediately ſucceeded the De- 
Juge, it is very probable that the Seeds of Herbs and. 
Plants, which the Waters had ſwept away, and, afterwards 


F Gepofitedc on che Earth in a Promiſcuous Manner, began to 
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ſhoot forth in all Parts; in conſequence of mhicht whole 
Continents. were almoſt cover d with their Pradu ons. 
As the Nations advanced from the Eat, to the Oceidental 
and Northern Regions, they were obliged to cut down the 
Woods, in the Lands they - propoſed to inhabit. and culti- 
vate. The Extent of the Forells.in Germany and France 
was accordingly. contracted, i in proportion as thoſe Countries 
became populous. 

Theſe Foreſts were, however, 'S immenſe and unſervice- 
able, in the twelfth Century, that the great Lords granted 
large Portions of them to the firſt religious Communities, 
that were deſirous of a Retreat in thoſe Solitudes. The 
Diſciples of St. Norbert, and St. Bernard, were indefati- 
cable in clearing the Center of the Woods they inhabited, 
and theſe laborious Solitaries gradually cultivated Trafts of 
Land that produced extraordinary Revenues out of thoſe 
deſolate and neglected Thickets, where the Ax of the 
Woodman had never zeſounded till then. It may likewiſe 
be affirm'd to their honour, that the Portions of Land, 
which had been conſign'd to them, were of very little 
Value; and that they themſelves were the —— of 
thoſe affluent eng in the Enjoyment of which their 
Succeſſors are ſo much envied at preſent. 

Thoſe Lords and Communities, who poſſeſsd large 
Tracts of unneceſſary Wood-Lands, converted. the poor 
Lab. of them into arable Lands; and the Nu of the 

nhabitants was augmented, in Proportion ta the Enlarge- 
ment of the open Country, and the Increaſe of its Profits. 
Experience has made it evident, that, the more any Land is 
cultivated, the greater number of Inhabitants may be ſap» 
ported by it; and on the other hand, the more numerous 
the Inhabitants prove, the more effectually. will the Land be 
eultivated. The State deriyed great Advan 42 from the 
Lands: that were thus clear'd ; but as the beft Regulations 
may ſometimes run into Extremes, and as valdable as the 
Productions of the Earth may prove, our Woods may be 
cut down to ſuch a degree, 2s may hereafter reduce France 
to the Condition of Eng/azd, which has ſuffer'd its Foreſts. 
to be totally deſtroy d * Our Circumſtances would then 


Our ingenious Author has been a little too inconſiderate i pe. in thee 
Aﬀertion. For the Foreſts, which are ſtill remaining in and, 
are ſufficient to ſecure her 5 * the 9 * all om- 
TEIN for many Ages. © 
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1 be render d more deplorable than thoſe of the Dutrb, who 
1 can ſupply their want of Wood, by burning Turf, which is 

1 an unctuous kind of Earth, dug by the Natives from their 
| marfhy Lands. We ſhould likewiſe be more deſtitute than 

" the Exgliß, who are furniſt'd with vaſt Beds of Coal, 
if which is another Species of fat Earth, ' impregnated with 

Sulphur, and other metalic Principles, whoſe Scent, which 

is ſomething diſagreeable, may be render'd very ſupportable 

by Cuſtom. We, at laſt, became ſenſible of the fatal Con- 

4 ſequences that were likely to refakt from the Liberty taken 
* by each Individual, in diſpoſing of his Woods in the fame 

1 manner as he acted by other Branehes of his Property ; and 

we were guarded the Wiſdom of our Government, 

from the Neceſſity of having recourſe to the Northern Na- 
tions for our Supplies of Wood. Our Kings, who are al- 
ways attentive to improve the natural Product ions of 

France, eſtabliſh'd a Set of Conſervators of the Waters and 
Foreſts, to prevent all arbitrary Devaſtations and Fellings 

of Wood. They regulated the proper Order and Seaſons 

l for Cutting, and no one was permitted to fell a ſingle 

| Stem, till the proper Officer had marked the Tree with the 

1 Conſervator's Ax. But as it was not thought ſufficient to 
k ſecure the large Growths from the Caprice*of private Per- 

1 fons ; ſeveral wiſe Reſervations were made in favour of the 
Under-wood, which is uſed for Faggots, Rafters, Laths, 
and Hoo As the Timber, which is employ'd in build- 
ing Houſes and Ships, is the moſt important Species of all; 
due Precautions were taken for its Propagation, and ſixteen 
Standard- Trees were order'd to be preſerved on each Acre 
of Coppice-Land, in every Seaſon for felling ; and theſe 

were not to be cut down without a r Licence from the 
Conſervator ; by which means, the Trees, that were o 
preſerved, acquired their due Growth, in proceſs of time, 
and the beſt Seeds were e. mays planted, after each Felling, 
in order to prevent the Exuberancy of bad Wood” T2 

In conſequence of the ſame Regulation, ten Trees are to 
be left on each Acre of Land, when-ever the full-grown 


Timber is fell'd. 

All private Perſons were Iikewiſe prohibited from dif- 
wr of their Standard-Trees, till they had continued forty 
Years in the Coppice, and the full Growths were to be # 
hundred and twenty Years old; by which means, : 2 
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he Ga of Wood is always ſecured ſor Fewel and 
ing. 

The Precautions. of our Government were extended yet 
farther. When the Trees were -crouded | together in the 
Woods, they ſhot forth but few | Branches, while their 
Trunks ſwell'd into a large Subſtance, and roſe to a great 
height, becauſe they enjoy'd a free Cireulation of Air only 
on their Tops. Perſons of Judgment were ſenſible, that 
when ſome Part of a Wood ſhould happen. to be fell'd, the 
Stems of the remaining 'Trees would acquire but a very 
moderate — — and Height, when they grew up 
to Standards, becauſe their Dog Branches would ſhoot 
into the vacant Spaces, which would then be afforded them 
by the Wood already fell'd. They likewiſe foreſaw, that 
the ſame Stems would be more expoled to the injurious 
Effects of Cold, in the open Air, than they were in the 
cloſer Growth of the Thicket ; and that thoſe Trees, which 
ſurvived the Rigours of the Frofl, would fall by the Ax of 
the dn who knew no Law more cogent than his 
own Neceſſities. In order, therefore, to preſerve and mul- 
tiply the Timber-Trees, in a more effectual manner, Lewis 
the 14 commanded a Reſervation to be made of more 
than a fourth part of thoſe Foreſts that were poſſeſſed by 
the Church, or any eccleſiaſtie Community, as a N 
in Mortmain. This reſerved Portion is now become 
ſacred, as to be exempted from the Authority of the Con- 
ſervator himſelf ; and the Tres are .not to be cut down, 
without an expreſs Commiſſion from the. Council, who are 
to be ſatisfied of the Neceſſity for that Procecding ; 3 and a 
Licence of this Nature is never granted, but when the 
Plantation is in danger of periſhing by Age. 


The Court, the Nobility, and whole Cities, haye added 


many laudable Examples to theſe judicious Regulations. 
Our great Roads begin to be border'd with long Rows of 


Elms, and other Trees, which in all probability, will prove 


a beneficial Reſource in ſome future Emergency. The Tra- 
veller, while he paſles through large Provinces, may enjoy 
the branching Verdure that blooms over. his Head, without 


intercepting the amiable Landſcape of the Country from | 


his View. A Gate db 
to * Caſtles 


of riſing Avenues conduct the Eye 


large Towns; and France ſeems, 
within 


2868 DIALOGUE XVI. 
within the laſt twenty Years, to be changed into 2 Garden 
of Pleaſure. 

Chevalier. You have relieved me, Sir; from my Appre- 
henſions of a Scarcity of Wood; but in order to preſerve it 
more effectually, I think we dacht to practiſe the Reverſe of 
the former Method: Our Anceſtors converted uſeleſs 
Foreſts into arable Land; but it would now be proper to 
convert uſeleſs Lands into Foreſts. 1 know ſome Souls in 
which Buck-Wheat is ſown but once in five or fix Years. 

Prior. The Method you recommend, Sir, has been 
practiſed by ſeveral Perſons, with great ſucceſs; and is one 
of the beſt Expedients for the Melioration of bad Soils, and 
eſpecially ſuch as lie waſte, and are very remote. 

Chevalier. But we mult wait many - Years, before we 
can derive any Benefit from theſe new Plantations. 

Prior. A provident Father, who is all his Life-time in- 
duſtrious to make a decent Proviſion for his Children, will 
ealily prevail on himſelf to reſign the inconſiderable Profits of 
a dry end ſtubborn piece of Land, for a few Years ; in or- 
der io ſecure to himſelf and his Deſcendants the Enjoyment 
of a better Revenue. 

Chevalicr. The Plantation of a Wood ſeems to be at- 
tended with another Inconveniency. A good Soil is 
never appropriated to this Uſe; is it poſſible, therefore, to 
rear a Growth of Trees on thoſe Lands, which are unpro- 
ductive of Corn? 

Prior. There is no Soil ſo very barren and dry, as to be 
incapable of affording ſome particular Species of Wood, 
which is always profitable to the Proprietor. If a Tract of 
Land ſhould be favourable to no Plants but Aſpen-Trees, or 
a Growth of Broom, which is very rarely the Caſe ; the 
Profits will, however, be much more conſiderable than 
thoſe, which ariſe from a little Buek-Wheat, once in five 
| Years. The Productions of the Soil would always ſupply 
the neighbouring Inhabitants with Fuel, and would like- 
wite afford a ſalutary Refreſhment to Flocks of Sheep, who 
cure themſelves of their Diſtempers, by nibbling the pointed 
Spires of Broom. The Scarcity of Wood in any particular 
Country, the Neighbourhood of a good Town, and like. 
wiſe of a commodious River for floating the Wood, are 
Circumſtances that often concur in the fame Situation, and 
ought to be conſider d by the 9 of Land, as ſo many 
prevailing 
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prevailing Motives for Planting ; and they may be confident 
of Succeſs, from innumerable Examples of the ſame Nature. 
The whole Affair confiſts in the firſt Culture, and the 
choice of ſuch Plants as correſpond with the Qualities of the 
Soil. Thoſe Trees that appear, from time to time, in pub- 
lick Roads, and other Parts of the drieſt Countries, are (6 
many Sketches of what the Soil is capable of producing; and 
they ſeem to reproach the Inhabitants with the melancholy 
Aſpe d Nakedneſs of their Mother Earth. | | 
(ir. What Methods are to be obſerved, when we 
begin to plant a Wood? 
Prior. The firſt neceſſary Labour will be to 
fink a deep Trench round the Land, where The Manner 
the intended Plantation is to be made; and _ CT * 
to throw the Earth of the Trench upon the f 
Edges of the Ground it encloſes. If this Precaution be ne- 
glected, your Work will be entirely deftroy'd by intruding 
Cattle. You may either plant Seed or young Trees; the 
latter of which, will be ſooneſt productive of Wood; but 
they will Iikewiſe create a larger Expence. The Seeds will 
be more tardy in their Productions, but the Charge will be 
2 leſs, and the Wood will be more vigorous and 
urable. 


An Acre of Ground, containing an hundred Rods or 
Perches, each of which is equal to twenty two Feet, will 
require fourteen thouſand Plants, Wich are commonly 
lold for. about Twelve-pence a Uh uland. Theſe muſt be 
purchaſed of ſuch Perſons as have Woodsiof their own ; ng 
one being permitted to take them either from the King's 
Foreſts, or from thoſe that belong to eccleſiaſtic Communi- 
ties; becauſe the State will never conſent to the Diminution 
of this important Property, and no young; Iree is ever to 
be removed from thoſe Plantations, without an expreſs Per- 
miſſion, which muſt be authoriſed by ſome emergent Oc- 
caſion. It will be proper to chuſe ſuch. young Trees for 
your Plantation, as have a large Spread of Roots, and have 
deen newly taken out of the Ground; becauſe a Delay, even 
o two Days, is ſufficient to deftray them in great num- 

rs. 

The Plough prepares the Land for the young Plant, at 
the leaſt Expence. When a Furrow has been open'd, two 
Perſons walk by the fide of the Horſes, and place the Shoots 

* il 


in the Furrow, at the diſtance of a ſe Feet from each other. 
The Earth Board then covers them with the Soil that is 
ſcoop'd out of 2 new Furrow. Seventy five Perches of 
Land may be planted in one day, for three Livres and fifteen 
Sols; the uſual Price for a whole Acre, being five Livres. 
Each of the two Men, who plant the young Trees, will be 
fatisfied with twelve Pence, for a day's Labour. The Plan- 


tation may likewiſe be made in Trenches, or long Channels; 


but this Method is more tedious and expenſive than the 
other. 1821 | 

In order to plant the Maſt of the Beech, and the Seeds of 
the Elm with ſucceſs, the Soil ſhould be broken into as 
minute Parts as poſſible; becauſe the Buds of theſe Plants 
are extremely delicate, and never ſhoot forth with the Vi- 
gour of Acorns, whicd need only be caſt into a Furrow that 
has been open'd by the Plough. The Seeds of the Elm may 
be gather'd up in the Fields; the Beech-Maſt is ſold, in ſe- 
vera] places, for Ten- pence a Buſhe], fix of which will ſuffice 
for one Acre; but the ſame quantity of Ground will require 
ſixteen Buſhes of Acorns, which are commonly ſold for five 
Pence a Buſhel. 

Before you plant your Seeds either in Furrows, or in 
Holes open'd at a regular diſtance from each other; it will 
be proper to let them bud forth in a Bed of Sand, by which 
means you may be certain of planting only ſuch good Seeds 
as w1ll proſper. 

The young Plants, which ſpring from theſe Seeds, will 
require ſome Attention for the firſt Years, and they will 
be greatly forwarded by proper Refreſhments of Water in 
dry Scaſons; they ſhould likewiſe be thin'd, when they 
are fo numerous as to defraud each other of their mutual 
Nouriſhment ; the Earth ſhould alſo be ſtirr'd, when it 
grows too compact; and Care ought to be takeu to clear . 
way the Weeds, which choak the Growth of the tender 
Plantation. 

When the Trees have been in the Ground for the ſpace 
of ten Years , a ſingle Acre will furniſh you with eight or 
nine hundred, or even a thouſand Faggots, at the firll 
Lopping ; and when twenty Years are expired, the ſame 
quantity of Land will produce a third more. But if you let 
the Weed grow untouch'd for about twenty four Year, 


every 


pe ww 
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every Acre will yield-you ten or a dozen Cords of Wood ®, 
and a thouſand Faggots, excluſive of the white Wood, 
which may be ſhaped. into Poles, and Pannels, and Rafters, 
for thatch'd Roofs. I omit the reſerved Growth of Standards, 
which will afterwards furniſh all the Pieces neceſſary to form 
thoſe Roofs that are to be cover'd with Tiles. Experience 
has made it evident, that each Acre of ſuch Wood-land will 
yield its Owner ay ſixty, and even ſeventy Livres, every 
ten Years. 'The Expence of ſinking the Trench, and 
planting the Trees, may, perhaps, amount to ten Crowns. 
If the Ground, which is converted into Wood-land, be 
farm'd at twenty five Pence an Acre; the Sum neceſſary to 
be advanced for Planting, and the Loſs ſuſtain'd by the 
Diſcontinuance of the yearly Income for ten Years, will be 
repaid with Uſury by the firſt Lopping, and much more 
amply by all the others. | g | 

If, inſtead of a Coppice, you are deſirous of lofty Trees, 
a Growth of ten or a dozen Years may be gain'd by planting 
fine young Trees, fix or ſeven Feet in height, and four” or 
five Inches in diameter, at the diſtance of a Fathom from 
each other, or ſomething more; and it will be proper to 
ſecure them with Stakes, againſt the Violence of the Winds, 
and the Friftions of Beaſts; but the Expence of a Trench 
will be altogether unneceſlary. 

Coppice-Wood is cut but once in nine Years; but if you 
ſuffer it to remain untouch'd for twenty-feven Years, this 
Wood wil begin to ſhoot into a high Growth, which will 
be fully compleated in the ſpace of ſixty Years. 

Some Perſons are betray'd into a great Miſtake, in this 
kind of Melioration; by deſiring to raiſe thoſe Plants, which 
they think moſt conſiſtent with their Intereſt to obtain, 
inſtead of chuſing fuch as the Soil is moſt capable of pro- 
ducing; but this dangerous Inadvertency may be eaſily 
avoided, becauſe we may ſoon know what kind of Wood 
will be naturally produced By each Soil, and what parti- 
cular Soil is moſt coveted by each Species of Wead. 

The Oak, which affords fuch uſeful Materials 
for Building, never proſpers in a ſandy Soil, The Oak 
but thrives beſt either in Clay, or in ſtony Ground. 
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A French Cord of Wood is equal to two Loads. 
VOL. u. 0 


The Aſh, which is employ d in 
mation of Ploughs and Axle- Trees, Oars 
| and Poles, Vine-Props, and a Variety af other 
Inſtruments, is always unſucceſsful in Soils that are either 
hard, or cold; or in ſuch as are compoſed of Ch or 


Chalk; but it acquires a ſudden Growth, and thrives 


to admiration, in a Plain of light Earth, of à moderate 
Depth. | | 8 
The Service- Tree, which is univerfally 
Tbe Service- eſteem'd for the Solidity of its Wood, de- 
Tree. lights in a cold Soilz provided it be ſubſtan- 

tial and nouriſhing.” Its Leaves reſemble 


thoſe of the Beech; but their lower Surface has a Whiter 
Hue. 


The Cornel-Tree, whoſe Wood is almoſt 

The Cotnel- as hard as That of the Service-Tree, riſes in 
Tree. every Soil, and is ſucceſsful even in ſhady 
Situations. The Fruits of both the 

Trees are agreeable, when they have attain'd their due 
Maturity. A 
The Beech, and the Yoke-Elm, which 
The Beech and afford ſuch a pleaſing Fuel, and are fo uſeful 
Yoke Elm. in forming the Keel, as well as the interior 
| Parts of Ships, are as proſperous as we can 


defire, in hard, as well as in mountainous and chalky Lands. 


A very palatable Oil is extracted from the Maſt of the 
Beech. 
The Elm, which is proper for Pipes 
The Elm. and Mils, and likewiſe for Pumps, and 
thoſe Pts of Ships, which are always im- 
merſed in Water, and is thought preferable to any other 
Tree, for thoſe Works that are form'd by the Wainwright; 
1s contented with a moveable Soil, if it be properly prepared. 
Thoſe, who are defirous of ſeqing their Elms branch into a 
fine Head, plant them at a diſtance of twenty Feet from 
each other. | 
The Plane-Tree, whoſe Wood is as 
The Plane. ſtrong and compact as That of the Beech, 
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Tree. delights in level Lands, and Situations of 3 


moderate Humidity. 
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The Chelnut Tree | 
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The Cheſnut - Tree was formerly very com- | 

mon and uſeful in France; and Perſons of The Chefiue 
Curiofity and Taſte admire the Bezuty Tice 

and Elegance, as well as the undecay ing Soli- | 

dity of this Wood, in the Joinery. Work of moſt of 
our great Churches. 'This Species, which is almo!} ex- 
hauſted at preſent, proſpers in the drieſt and moſt uſeleſs 
Soils, remote from Marſhes and all watery Lands; and it 
riſes on the Northern. Declivity of Hills and Mountains. It 
accommodates itſelf te all forts of ſtony Soils, and pierces 
into the moſt impliant Maſſes of Earth. The Goodneſs of 
its Fruits; the Beauty of its Leaves, which are ſeldom in- 
jured by the Ravages of Inſects; the fine Qualities of its 
Wood, . which render it an excellent Material in great 
Buildings; the Promptitude of its Growth, and the ſur- 


priſing Facility, with which it may be multiplied in every 


Soil; have already induced ſeveral Perſons to raiſe Planta- 
tions of this Tree, on thoſe Tracts of their Lands as are 
molt uſeleſs and unfertile ; and we may now hope to ſee this 
2miable Tree revive in France, from whoſe Soil it has been 
extirpated, in a great meaſure, for many Years. The Elm, 
which is almoſt an utter Stranger to our Foreits, was not pro- 
pagated till the Reign of Francis the Firſt. Several Per- 
{ons have ventured to plant it in various Parcels of Land, 
without any previous Proof of the Soil's Conformity to the 
Nature of this Tree; and they have always been very fuc- 
ceſsful. We, therefore, have. niuch more reaſon to plant 
the Cheſnut-Tree in our worſt Lands, where we are certain 
they formerly proſper'd ; and we may be ſtill more confident 
of Succeſs, ik we only caſt our Eyes on the Lands of 
Limeſin, which are hardly capable of producing Buck- 
Wheat and Lentils ; and yet the Cheſnut- Tree thrives there 
to ſuch a degree, as conſtitutes the chief Riches of that 
Country. | . 
The Walgut-Tree, whoſe uſeful Fruit and 
Wood are univerſally known, delights in a The Walnut 
ſtrong Soil. It plunges its Roots into the Tree. 
Earth in a perpendicular Deſcent, like thoſe of 
the Oak, and it ſometimes thrives in the moſt chalky Lands. 
It will be proper to plant theſe Trees at the diſtance of 
thirty, or even forty Feet from each other, and remote 
O 2 from 
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The Hazle- 

leaſt difficulty, in a light and ſandy Soil; 
W likewiſe a very profitable Tree in the Copp 
here, in the ſpace of ten Years, it will furniſh a 
Quantity of Hoops and Faggots, and Hop-Poles, . 
Number of other Conveniencies. 

: The Lime Tree proſpers in moſt Soils, but 
The, Linder, thrives beſt in fat Lands; I, however, have 
— ſeen Trees of this Species chat have been per- 
feftly beautiful, though they grew in a Mals 
of Sand that was fix Feet in depth. The Wood of this 
Tree is not proper for large Works, but the Bark is very 
uſetul to Rope Makers. 

"The Biich- The Birch-Tree will adapt itſelf to all Situa- 
Tree. tions and Expoſures. 

"* I Marſhy Soils, and even ſuch Lands as are 
* entirely cover'd with Water, and which fre- 
quently appear to be the Seats of Sterility, will produce 
thoſe particular Trees, which may properly be call'd am- 
phibious, becauſe they ſeem to ſpring, partly from the 
Earth, and partly from the Water ; as the Common and 
Dwarf Willows, for inflance, which prove ſuch a uſeful 
Ornament to thoſe Edges of Land that are abandon'd by 
Rivers. To this Claſs we may likewiſe refer the white, 
as well as the black Poplar, and the Aſpen, 
Tree. Which is another Species of the Poplar. All 

theſe Trees _ in Humidity, which is 
likewiſe extremely favourable td the Alder. This laſt Tree, 
and alio the Qſier, are the beit Productions of marſhy 
The Alder. Lands. The Alder is form'd into Pipes ; and 
it likewiſe makes excellent Pies for Rivers. 
Its Wood is very durable under Water, but ſoon decays in 
the open Air. 
If any particular Soil ſhould happen to prove unfavoura- 
le to theſe uſeful Trees, which is almoſt impoſſible in our 
Climate; it may, at leaſt, be planted with Box, which 
ä its Head in the coldeſt Situations. The 
Tr. Wood of this Tree is form'd into Spoons, 
| Combs, and Boxes; and it likewiſe furniſhes 
Handles 


from high Roads, to prevent injurious Viſits from AE. 
The Hazle-Tree will ſucce:d, withoutithe 
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The Foliage of the Aſpin Tree. | | The Fohage of the Foplar Tree. 
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Handles for a Variety of Inſtruments. The fame Soil will 


alſo prove kindly to ſeveral rofindus Ever The Pine. © 
Greens; as the Pine, the Cypreſs, the 2 


Larch- Tree; and eſpecially the Fir, whoſe T... 
Wood is of infinite Uſe to the Joiner. The Fir. 
The Deity has not only diverſihed the 8 
in proportion to our different Negeſſities, has like wiſe 
accommodated thoſe Plants with a proper Variety of Soils. 
Man therefore, who may eaſily be ſenſible of this apparent 


Ord mation and 3 has no Privilege to complain 
he Enjoys. Tf his Patrimonys 


of the Sterility of the 
proves inſufhctent for his Support, he can only reproactt 
himſelf either for his Indolence in its Cukieatlon © or his. 
Unreaſonableneſs in requiring thoſe Productions, Which are 
not adapted to the Soil he poſſeſſes. 

C bevalies You have mention'd ſeveral forts of Trees, 
Sir, that always retain their Verdure; but what particular 


Advantage may we derive from che Dixerſity of the oye 


cles ? l 
Prior. While " Deity configns the generality of Plants 

to a kindly Repoſe in the Winter, in order to recruit the 
Vigour they had exhauſted in the preceeding Seaſons ; he 
perpetuates the Verdure of the Juniper, the Holly, the Ever- 
green Oak, and a Variety of other Species. And though 
chis Proceeding makes it evident, that his Operations are 
not ſubjected to any Laws or uy it 1s equally cer- 
tain, that they are always adapted o the Welfare of Man ; 
and that he never exerts them with the leaſt Appearance of 
Caprice. Were it not for this unchanging Verdure, what 
Expedients could occur for the Preſervation of the Hare, the 
Hart, the Roe-Buck, and a Number of other Animals that 
contribute to the Nourimment of Man, without creating 
him pay ry Cares for cheir Subſiſtence. 
| RoW wa will be render'& ſtill more apparent, if we 
*. a view of thoſe rofinous Trees that fill the Northern: 
Regions, and whoſe Subſtance is impregnated with an Oil 
ar ſecures them from the Penetrations of Rains and Froſts. 
The great Creator has form'd theſe immortal Foreſts, to 


cheriſh the Inhabitants of thole N Climes with a 1 x 


wiring Warmth. 
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Tre ame Almighty Bri > anbefier Inſtance of - 
dis Gegdaslt wid Inde 3 the Foreſts ta 
ad miner fy to Maltitude of Animals, who are not 
permitted to chim their Suſtenaucs from Man. He has 
prepared 4 ſaſe Retreit ſut theſe Creatures; in the deep Re- 
ceſſes of Wood ; and he there ſupplies them with. a Suf- 
ficieney of alley need. He alone ärrays them with their 
roper Hubits i hi una ſſiſled Providence nduriſhes the Lions 
and Tygers, and Leopards ;(1he Harte, che 2 and 
Does ; the Wild ars, the Wolbes and à ſurprizing Va- 
riety of Birds. He lodges them in ſach ns as are 
— — and maltiplies each Species, in their ſeveral 
Progenies. To ſome he has imparted Strength, others he 
has eridued with Subtility ; the diſtinguiſhes ſome Tribes by 
their Agility,” and renders others dreadful by their native 
Rage that Man may be alarm'd from the Indolence, into 
which he would be lulbhd by too much 
Tue Deity cauſes all theſe Animals to exhibit to 1 
kind the [Aphedtidtide, either bf an ad vantageous Prey, a. 
formidable Foe, ot ſome acquirable Conqueſt: He [ 
ens him by the Exercies of the Chace, and qualifies him ſor 
oppoſing a more dangerous Enemy, in any neceſſary Con- 
juncture. He habltigites him by an innocent Probation, to 
defend Nm ſelf, 1 againſt a = 
lefs Invader of his Property. All the Animals, therefore, | 
as well-thoſ@'that nouviſh 685 as thoſe that are injurious to 
ue, may be oonſider d as to Kur real Preſents from the 
Creator. | 
Our Race thats Gee hs? * moſt 
conſpie hs in che Chace. Jn vain do they ſpring aloft in 
the Air, or 'ſhr6ad* themſelves in the: intricate Receſſes of 
their Wilderneſs: © "When they even plunge into the Bowels 
of the Earth; they are flilt incapable'ef: — our Purſuit. 
We cin dw them from theirs Retreats, e Dexte- 
rity,” or” Fore” The Bark of the Holly, — ſmall 
Berries-of Mifletoe; that ewines. about the: Oak; and ſome 
aged Apple. Trees, forfiiſh us with! alGlew: that ſetters the. 
Wings e liltie Buds end ve dau fur prife- the largeſt of 
thefe "Ami bye A Variety off Snares, ind other artful In- 
remtions. We cin eafiy allure to our Nets, Mallards, and. 
wild Geeks, Cure, Teas; and Lapwings ; Plovers, 
Ortolans, <6} all \6dkerBirdi of Paſſage, We _ 
. „ 


iy af O DS: F 


— bes to diſlodge the t fbi her ſubterrinean Ne- | 
treat; and the Badgers and have no Af lum that can | 
ſecure them againſt the Aſſaulta of 'the Ferrier. We have | 
Birds and Dugs of all Sizes; to whom w-²ẽäm can communi- | 
cate our Intentions, in a Language they underſiand.z and | 
— to our manner of intimating our Orders, either | f 
the Horn, or the: Voice, they launch after their Game, j 
x - unravel the Treck. Cotes wind. ahaut, they return ft 
pur, we call them off they reRiify, theis Defaults,” and f 
aſſiſt us with the: "Keeoueſ' their, Sicht, che. Accuracy 
of their Stent? and the Agility of their actions, to | 
diſtinguiſh and ſecure the Game wake lo dehrous of ob 
taining. 
Inſtead of. he Bow. ad Arrow, we. "have, at. last, far- 
niſh'd ourſelves with Arms that are more expeditious. i in- 
their Execution, and whoſe Effects are inevitable... We may 
aver, with ſame appearance: of Truth, that we now, dif- 
charge a Volley of Thunder, ſince we launch throughtthe- 
Air a flaming Shaft that transſizes Animals at a; great 
diſtance, and frequenily lays them dead at our Feet, before 
they could onpe be alarmd at — eren 
which a ned. the Shot. 
Hunting, that theiks who are G1 from — — 
are treated with Injuſtice. For What reaſon; Sir, are the 
Pleaſures of the Chaſe. ul acearged. to none bat the 
Nobility F x 14 1231 ile WY 99 . 


Prior. Ian is incapable of Iiviog along; and 


oſt which is ſo-neceſlar 1 tohis Welfare, would be entirely Mit. | 
in concerted, if all ihe, Individuals, Who compoſe it were | 
of arm'd. I may add too, that Hunting is an improper Re- 1 
a creation for he Claſa of People, becauſe. itiwagld; in- 5 
it. fallibly divert their Attention fron Trade,, and the Coliv i 
E- tion of the Earth. It libewiſe comports 1 little with the I 
Il Condition of Eccleſtaſtics. Their Time ought to be de. 4 


voted tothe People, ha have erempted them fromthe = 
painful Solicitudes df. Life, bythe. e Stk hen ir 
Alma; in order te facilitate their Exergiſe of Prayer, their 
Application to Study, und Their — 25 of Ade The 
fterial Functions With which. they. are charged. 
Chaſe-has, therefore, been wiſely: reſerysd for thoſe, 3 
we to Brem and defend 9 Pezſons 122 
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'F Rank, may acquire, even in their Hours of Leiſure, and 
1 amidit the noble Pleaſures they are privileged to enjoy, the 
1 amiable Qualities of Fortitude and Patience, by which they 
tina The 


It Chaſe abi cene—a ——ů———ů— 7-1. is 
ſpires them with Prudence, and a formidable Intrepidity of 
| Mind, which renders them incapable of ſhrinking from any 
Danger or Fatigue. 
* FT” 
, 
| SE D FOPUME. 
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Bla#ation, wide Grafting by Approach. 
A Acorus, Directions for planting them, p. 288. What Quantity 
- 5 OM will be ſufficient for planting an Acre of Land, 
Agriculture, one of the Mafter-Springs that impart Motion to Society, 
Pp. 178. 


Alder- e 23 in humid Soils, p. 292. The Uſefulneſs of its 
Wood, 10. 


Aleluja, a Species of Trufles, p. 166. 


Alleys, their Diſpoſition in Gardens, p. 61, How thoſe that are leaft 


neceſſary may 2 P. 88. 

Anemone, the De ion gf it, p. 18. * Soil, 7 40. The 
Qualities of 2 aas Anemone, 1:4 The Magner of forming the 
beautiful Bed of theſe Flawers, EE The” Method by which a 
Succeſſion of them =y * . = Hiſtory of the Ane- 
mone, ibid. of 

Animals, in what hae, Se. © 2 ee from a Kit- 
chen-Garden, p. 85. —— of the minute Ani- 
mals that infeſt Orange- Trees p, $34. ---T he Advantages Man 
derives from ſavage Animals, . 294. 

Appendages to a Parterre, wiz. Flowering Shrubs and annual Plants, 
P. 58. Alleys, p. 61. Bowers and verdant Halls, p. 64. Palli- 
ſades, p. 65. Ever-Greens, ibid. Appendages to an Olitory or 
Kitchen-Garden, viz. a Fruit - Garden, 98. An Orchard, 101d. 
A Nurſery, 99. 

Apples, what Species of them make the beſt Cyder, P. 254. 

Apple-Trees, the Manner of grafting them, p. 116, In what Soils 
they ſucceed, ibid. 

Approach, (Grafting by) how performed, p. 114. 


 Apricocks, how grafted, 116. 
Arable Lands, coſt more Labour than the fineſt Parterre, p. 179. Are 


ranged into three Diviſions, 185. 
Art, its meritorious Effects in a Garden, Pp. 67, Sc. Wherein the 
great Secret of it conſiſts, 68. Arts, their Origin, 280. 
a a Ar tichokes, 


: 
por IN NN X. 


Artichokes, the proper Manner of cultivating them, p. 117. In what 
Manner they may be preſerved during the Winter, 174. 

2 uſeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273, 289. Its proper 
S 290, 

A agu, Directions for: its Cultivation, . 257. "YM 


icula, the Deſcription of it, p. *. . — Soil , 405 | The 
Manner of raiſing it, ibid. 


B, 


Aichnalian, (Feafts,) their Antiquity, and the Motives to their In- 
titution, p. 220, Sc. 

Balm, its uſeful Qualities, P. 271, Balm-Trees transferred from Ju- 
da to Cairo, ibid. Suppoſed to be found in the Mifiſipp: Planta- 
tions, 272. 

Bark (of Trees) its great Uſefulneſs, 269, Sc. Peruvian Bark, a fa- 
lutary Remedy in Fevers, ibid. Cloth, Lace, and Linnen Made out 
of the Bark ef a Tree in Jamaica, p. 270. 4 

Barley, its Uſefulneſs, p. 198. MEN 

Beeck-Tree, the Uſefulneſs of its Wood, p. 274, 290. Directions 
for planting the Maſt, 288. The Soils in which it proſpers, 290. 
Affords a palatable Oil, 151d. 

Beer, the Manner of brewing it in France, p. 257. 

Beet-Radiſhes, the Method of multiplying and preferving them, 
9. 165. 

M bite- Beet, the Seaſon for ſowing, and the Method of preſerving it, 
p. 166, Why intermixed with a Growth of Artichokes, ibid. 

Bitch-Tree, the uſeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273: Adapted to all. 
Situations, p. 292 

Blanguette, a fine Pear, p. 149. 

Bon Cbretien, (Summer) a pertumed Pear, p. 1 50. The Wioter 
Bon Chretien, 157. 

Borders, their Diſpofition in a Kitchen-Garden, p. 87. 

Bowers, capable of various Embelliſhments, p. 64. 

Box- Tree, the Beauty of its Wood, p. 276. Thrives in the coldeſt 
Situations, p. 292. The Uſefulneſs of its Wood, bid. 

Brenches, (of falſe Wood] deſcribed, Pp. 122, 123, 124, 125. 

Branches, the Effects produced on them by pruning, P. 121. : 

Wiwod-Branches, deſcribed, p. 122. In what Manner, the Branches of 
different Naturss are to be diſtinguiſhed, 124, 125. 

Brafi ; the Beauty of its Wood, p. 276. 

Broccoli ; ; its Propagation and Ute, 167. 

Burgundy ; — hiſtorical Account of Burgundy, and other Wines, 

5. 248, Sc, 

A Compariſon between Burgzndy and Champaign Wines, p. 249. 

---The 2 Colour of Burgundy, no Indication of its Wholeſomeneſs, 
p. 249 

An. the Difference between a Brugnon, a Peach, anda Pay, 
Pp. 151. 

$44, the Difference between that and an Eye, p. 122. ; 
Cabbages, 


— 


s of 


1 EX 299 


6 290 
. | * ” 


Cu e and the Methods of tranipaatin 
and preſerving them, p. 167, : 
Cacao ; an Account” of its Growth, 267, A different Nut from the 
Cocoa, p. 268. 
Carnations ; the Qualities of thoſe that are fine, Pp. 51. The Methods 
of raifing and multiplying them, 52, Sc. The ſureſt Method of 
ſecuring a Bloom of Carnations for the greateft Part of the Year, 


52, Their proper Soil, and the manner of improving their 
Growth, 


| $3» 
Carrets ; the Method of ſowing and cultivating them, p. 164. 


Caſbos; a particular Account of it, P. 268. 

Caſts ; the Method of making them, p. 274. 

Cafſolette ; z a rich Pear, p. 149. 

Coll: fuers ; the manner of ſowing and preſerving them, p. 167. 

Celery ; the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, p. 167. % 

Champaign Wine; recommended for its good Qualities, p. 229. The 
Inhabitants of Champaign, commended for their nou firing Improve- 
ment of their Wines, 247. FHiſtorical Accounts of Champaign, and 
other Wines, 248, Sc. A Compariſon between Champargh and 
Burgundy Wines, 249. 

Chances ; a Species of Tulips, and the Reaſon for that Appellation, 
P. 4 

Cherries, how grafted, p. 116. In what manner an carly Growth of 
Cherries may be accompliſhed, 143, 

Cherry-Trees ; brought from Pontus to Rome, by Landes, p. 161. 

Cheſnut-Tree ; the uſeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273, 290,-:-+for- 

- merly very common in France, 290. An Account of the Soils in 


Which it proſpers, 290, 291. The Plantation of Chalſent Twen 
recommended, 107d. 


Chimmes ; very detrimental in a Oreen-houſe, Pp. 103. 

Chocolate ; the Method af making it, P- 267, | 

Cifterns ; the Uſefulneſs of large ones in Gardens, p. $99 

Claudia, (Queen) an excellent Plumb, p. 150. 

Clay, (white) an E ngll /þ Manure, of great Uſe, p. 197, 

Cleft-Grafting ; in what. manner rm'd, N 109. Y 

Cocoa-Trees ; their ex Uſefulneſs, p. 268. 13.2% 8 

Codlin-Trees ; how employe „ Po(JI6+.4 

Coffee ; an Account of its Growth and Qualities, be 264, &, c. In 
8 the Plant is cultivated, 268. ; 

Colours; what particular. Tulips have that fl ng * 4 *. 

2 in what cus Ara vo when _ are 1 


— 


planted, p. 88805 1 - of Tub 70 YT * 
SE, Spot 45. S 
Conſerwator, (of the 290 Tulips, ature 3 af his Authaziy- in 
France, p- 2 284. x 4 +34 ——__ Af 4 * 0 4 
Cert; its Claes, ind the manger of preparing it, . 2 


ä 
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IN 2A. 
not of 7, but multiplied into ſeveral 
132. A 2 a ＋ the orderly Culture and mom 
Corn, 18 5, Sc. Directions for chuſing ſuch as'is- for ſo w- 
ing, b. r by being always planted in the fame 
Earth, i Directions for ſteeping it in a proper Lixivium before it 
be — 2 The wonderful Pranseneſs of Corn, 196. The 
Seaſons for ſowing the ſeveral Speries of it; 197 Its ſpeedy Vegets- 
tion, 204. An artificial Method of caufing it to ſhoot, ibid. A 
curious Account of its Growth, 205, Sc. The Structure of the Stems 
of Corn, conſider d and accounted" for, 208. The Structure of the 
Spike deſcribed, ibid. Corn capable of being - preſerv*d for ſeveral 
_ Ceaturies,. 220. T 
ſervation, 211, &c. : | 
Cornel-Tree ; its proper Soil, p. 290. | 
Crab-Trees ; employed in the Production of Pear-Trees, b. 116, 
Cranes Bill; when moſt fragrant, p. 21, 
Crefinus ( Furius ) a remarkable Inſtance of his Induſtry in the — 
of his Land, p. 193. 
Croſs-Grafting ; how performed, p. 110. 
Crewn-Grafting ; how performed, 161d, 
Cuiffe Mad a fine Pear, p. 149. 
Culture; its Efficacy on Soils, p. 183. 


| Cyder,; thought to be a modern Liquor, p. 254. The Method of 


wakiod it in France, ibi. &c. 
Cypreſs-Tree ; thrives in the coldeſt Situations, p. 293. 


D. 


T nefition of Alleys in Gardens, P. 61. 
D 2 Diſtribution of the Ground-Plot of a Kitchen- Garden, 
Dops ; <heir Docility in the Chaſe, p. 295. 
Dormant-Graſting ; how performed, 5p. 113. 
Droanf- Tas; the manner of planting them, p. e The Advantages 
which attend 1 120. The manner of forming a Dwart- 
Tree, . r 


E. 
_— - 


Arts, e Sen id a Gern of Flowers, p. 32, 

Sc. Its ſeveral Temperaments, p. 79 The proper Manner of 
diſpoſing it about ſuch Trees as are tranſplanted, 1. 96. Daily di- 
verſifies its Liberalities in the Summer Seaſon, 175. Its ſurpriz ing 
Fecundity; 18 1. Evety Temperament of it. may be render d ſatiſ- 
factory do the reſpective Inhabitants, 133. The Idea uſually form ' d 
of its Fecundity very confuſed, 260. The Earth incapable of form- 
ing and Plants, Bid. The proper Functions of the Earth, 
bil. The Earth ſuſtains no Diffipation of its Subſtance, 261. | 


Ebony; the Beauty of its Wood, PF. . 


Elms; 


LN "Kc 301. 

Jus; their Qualities, p. 62, 63. Directions for planting their 
Seeds, 289. Their Uſefulneſs, and proper Soil, 290, When firſt 
propagated in France, 291. . 

Endive ; the Method of acquiring it in all Seaſons, Pp. 167. 

Eſcutcheon ¶ Grafimg )} how perform'd, p. 111. The Reaſon of that 
Appellation, 112. 

Zſpaliers; their beſt Situation, p. 84. The Materials of which they 

are formed, 8 5. To what particular Fruits they are appropriated, 

98. Counter-Efpaliers diſcontinued, and for what Reaſons, 120. 


The Advantages, which attend the raifing of Fruits on Eſpaliers, 
ibid. The Manner of forming an Eſpalier, 121, 


Ever-Greens ; in what manner they may be employ'd in Gardens, p. 65. 


An Account of their Uſefulneſs in cold Regions, 293. 
Eyes (in Fruit-Trees) the Difference between theſe and Buds, p. 122. 


F 


FF Eftivals (of Wine) in what manner celebrated in antient Times, 
p. 220. | 

Figs ; grow upon the ſtrongeſt Branches, and without being preceded 
by any Flowers, p. 139, Capable of being railed to Maturity in the 
Month of May, 146. | 

Fig-Trees 3 their peculiar Merit, p. 136. A Plantation of them eaſy 
to be acquired, 7%. The manner of propagating them from Slips 
and Layers, Sc. ibid. The manner of removing them into Boxes, 
137. The Head of a Fig-Tree, incapable of being form'd into a 
regular Shape, 138. The Singularity of the Fig-Tree, 139. The 
proper manner of pruning it, 140. The Care required in watering 
it, 140. 

Fir-Tree ; thrives in the coldeft Situations, Pp. 293. 

Flowers ; with what Intention form'd, p. 12. Their Qualities, d. 

The Relation between Flowers and their Seeds, 13. The original 
Deſign of Flowers, ibid. The Pleaſures they are commiſſion d to 
afford Mankind, 14, Sc. The Succeflion of Flowers, 16. Their 
Variety and Colours, 17, 18. Their beautiful Forms, 18. The 
Uniformity of their Parts, 19. Their Fragrancy, 21. Their Uſe- 
fulneſs, ibid. The Inſtruction they impart, 23. The Advantages 
ariſing from their Culture, 25. How their Agreeableneſs may be 
improved, ibid. Why their Beds are ranged higher than the Walks, 
29. A Theatre of Flowers deſcribed, ibid. A Pyramid of Flowers 
deſcribed, 30. Vaſes of Flowers, ibid. The manner in which 
Flowers impart their Qualitics to each other, p. 31, Sc. The pro- 
per Management of their Seeds, and the Seaſons for ſowing them, 
p. 34. The Soil they require, p. 35. The manner in which 
Flowers cught to be tended, ibid. Their agreeable Effects on the 
Mind, 37. Double Flowers unproductive of Seeds, and for what 

eaſon, 50. 


Fleer de Laces; an hiſtorical Conjecture concerning them, p. 56. 


Flowering Shrubs ; their Beauty; with an Account of thoſe Species of 


them that are proper for the Decoration of Gardens, P. 53, 
V OL, U. P N 


ef Corn, canfider?d-undaccounted-fory” 403. The Stro&ure of the 

Spike deſcribed, © ibi. Corn, capable of being - preſety*d for ſeveral | 

_ Ceaturies,. 20. 3 = proper 8 its Pre» 

feryation, 211, Se. 

Cernel- Ju ; its proper Soil, Þ. ago" I 

Crab-Trees ; employed in the Production of err. 8. 116. 

Cram s Bill when moft fragrant, p. 214. 

Crefinus ( Furius ) a remarkable lade of his Induſtry i in the W 
of his Land, p. 193. 

Croſs-Grafting ; ; how performed, >. 110. 

Crewn-Grafting ; how performed, ibid. | - 

Cut Maddme ; a fine Pear, P. 149. * | 

Culture; its Efficacy on Soils, p. 183. | 

Cyder.; thought to bes modes Liquor, p. 164. The Method of 
makiod.; it in France, ibid. &c. 

Ore: es; 3 — in the coldeſt Situations, b. 29% 
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- { Vipoſerion of Alleys in Gardens; Pn 

D The Diſtribution of the Ground Plot of a ——— 
O. 86. . 

Dops ; heir Docility in the Chaſe, p. 299. 22 


EA. e * fora ene ure P. 325 

Ser. Its ſeveral Temperametits, p. = IF proper Manner of 
diſpsling it about fach Trees as are 96... Daily G- 
verſiſſes its Liberalities in the Summer Seaſon, 2 wa Its farprizing 
Fecundity}* x3r. Evtty Temperament of N may..be render d ſatiſ- 
factary do thi reſpective Inhabitants, 133, The Idea uſually form d 
of its Ferumty very confuſed, 260. The Earth incapable of form- 
ing and Plants, Sid. The proper Functions of the Earth, 


nouriſhing Þ! 
ibid. The Earth S 3 261. 
Ebony; r „ Eis: 
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INA DT RTX. 
Bits ; their Qualities, p. 62, » Directions for their 
a 289. Their dates, 2a proper Jolly 290. When _ 
propagated in France, 291. 
Endive ; the Methad of acquiring ie in all Seasons, p. 
Eſcutebeon ¶ Graſt ing how ferform'd, PS. 111. The of that 
Appellation, 112. 
Eſpabers ; their beſt Situation, p. $4. The Materials of which they 
are formed, $5. To what particular Fruits they are appropriated, 
93, Counter-E diſcontinued, and for what Reaſons, . 20. 


The Advantages, which attend the raiſſag of Fruits on * 
ibid. The Manner of forming an Eſpalier, 121. 
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An Account of their Uſefulneſs in cold Regions, 293. 
Eyes (in Fruit-Trees) the Difference between theſe and Buds, p. 122. 


F 


7 Eftivals (of Nine) in what manner celebrated in antient Times, 
P. 220. 

Figs ; grow upon the ſtrongeſt Branches, and without being encdted 
by any Flowers, p. 139. Capable of being raiſed to Maturity in the 
Month of May, 146. 

Fig-Trees 3 their peculiar Merit, p. 136. A Plantation of them eaſy 
to be acquired, bid. The manner of propagating them from Slips 
and Layers, Sc. ibid. The manner of removing them into Boxes, 
137. The Head of a Fig-Tree, incapable of being form'd into a 
regular Shape, 138. The Singularity of the Fig-Tree, 139. The 
proper manner of pruning it, 140. The Care required in watering 
it, 140. 

Fir-Tree ; thrives in the coldeſt Situations, Pp. 293. 

Floævers; with what Intention form'd, p. 12. Their 
The Relation between Flowers and their Seeds, 13. 

Deſign of Flowers, idid. The Pleaſures they are commiſſion d to 
afford Mankind, 14, Sc. The Succeſſion of Flowers, 16. Their 
Variety and Colours, 17, 18. Their beautiful Forms, 18. The 
Uniformity of their Parts, 19. Their Fragrancy, 21. Their Uſe- 

fulneſs, ibid. The Inſtruction they impart, 23. The Advantages 
ariſing from their Culture, 25. How their Agreeableneſs may be 
improved, ibid. Why their Beds are ranged higher than the Walks, 
29. A Theatre of Flowers deſcribed, ibid. A Pyramid of Flowers 
deſcribed, 30. Vaſes of Flowers, "ihid. The manner in which 
Flowers impart their Qualitics to each other, p. 31, Sc. The pro- 
per Management of their Seeds, and the Seaſons for ſowing, them, 
p. 34. The Soil they require, p. 35. The manger in which 
Flowers ought to be tended, ibid. Their agreeable Effects on the 
Mind, 37. Double Flowers unproductive of Seeds, and for what 
Reaſon, 50. 

* Floxwer de Luces ; an hiſtorical ConjeQure concerning them, p. 56. 

. Flowering Shrubs ; their Beauty; with an Account of thoſe Species of 
them that are proper for the Decoration of Gardens, P. 58. 
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nalities, 91d. 
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Emver-Greens ; in what manner they may be employ'd in Gardens, p. 65. 
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Flrwtr-Gatdn ; the Reaſon why the firſt — * it . 
Beholder with a ſudden Plexfure; p. 11. | 

Flue ; its Uſefulneſs in a Green-houſe, p. — in the Note. 

Flute-Grafting how performed, p. II. 

Forefts ; an hiftotical Account of the — f Franc > fa, Se. 

Fruit - Tes 3 the proper Seaſons for planting them, p. 96. The Spe- 
cies moſt proper fox an Orchard, TJ DIG Three Claſſes of Fruit-- 
Trees, wiz. Standards, Dwarfs; -- ſpalters, 120. The manner 
- of training Pruit-Trets to an „ far. What Trees impart the 
See Favours to Fruits, 122. The beſt Eapedient for producing 
Fruit on a Tree that was unfertile before, 125, 126. 

Bir- ;] one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, P. 98. 


Its Diſpofition, ibid. 
Fruits; on what Branches they are are generthby produced, b. 92. What 


particular Species of them require the Eſpalier, 98. The manner 

of ſecuring Fruits in proper Quantities and Succeflions, ibid. The 

— of their Maturation in the Store- Room, 101. The Ad- 

which attend the raifing them on Eſpaliers and Dwarfs, 
120. — rults are not ſo peculiarly adapted to certain Climates as to be 
incapable of ſucceeding in any other Regions, 143. The proper Me- 
thods for ſecuring Supplies of Fruit thro' the whole Year, 147. A. 
particular Account of the ſeveral Seaſons of Fruits, 148, Sc. The 
manner of preſerving, candying and drying Fruits, 157, 158. 
Fruits, as much adapted to the Climates as they are to the. 

Fruitery; its proper Diſpoſition, p. ror, ro2. 

Fuller's Thie, the Uſefulneſs of its ſhaggy Heads, p. 202, 


G 


e an te Idea of their Aae pP. 178. | 
Gardens ; hom diſpoſed to moſt Advantage5"p. 29. Falſe Orna- 
ments;cendured, 65, 66, Rules for am them in a delightful 
manner, 66, So. 
Garden-F alls ; the manner of concealing chem, 7 65. vide Walls. 
Garden-Trees ; their Uſe, P. 457 
Geneva ; Directions for making it in a proper Manner, b. 255. By 
whom invented, ib. | 
Grafiing ; recorrgended for its Uſefaineſs N 1209. 
---Cleft-Grafting ;" in what —— f. 109. 
---Crofs-Grafting ; 5. Tick *** 
---Crown-Grafting ; ibid. got ae! 
---Whip-Grafting ; 7. 111. 
---Flute-Grafting ; :6:d. 
. or Inoculation; 4 


»--Shoot-Grafting 113. 
---The Dormant 8 Git ; bid. 
—Gxafting, by. „ Gd. ſeemsto Kmettirate that there are not 


any Valves in the Sa Sap-Veſſels P: — 4 008 —_— arifing 


from it, p. #855 5 ne vo 
4 | Rot 
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--- Root-Grafting, ibid. 
-The Manner of grafting a Tree on its own Stork, Thid, 


---The Manner of grafting Pears, ti; AP | 
---The Manner of grafting Apples, "" Apticbelce, 4 


Peaches, p. 116. 
---The ſarprizing Effects of Graſting, P. 117 
Grapes 5 the Manner of procuring, an early wth of them in a 
Green-houſe, p. 107 An Acconnh of ſeveral fine Species, 1 54. 
ow 3 ne Time, 


$93 


P 
---The Manner of — — — P 2A 
Gravel 3 a good Manure for. ſome, Soils, P, 191. 1 ths 
Gren-beuf z ite Uiefulneſs and. Wanne . e Green- 
houſe in Miniature, Pa 406. 1 74 
— ( of Flaws ) deſcrid'd,. p. 47s... is . * 
Gum ; flows from the Bark. of moiſt Dirt 5. ON. * 
ſeveral Species of e ibid. * i 


fr. | 
— 
S 
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Axel Tree; the uſeful ali of of its Wood, p. 273. Succeeds in 

a light and ſandy Seil 

Hepaticas ; what Embelliſhments they are Gable of affording, p. 9 

Herbs; the Manner of preſerving them in the Winter-Seaſon, p. 104, 
Great Improvements ia their Cultivation, 161, Culinary Herbs, 
ſeveral Species of them, 166, 


"Heroes ; why every thing is more proſperous under their Hands, P. 74. 


Hills ; afford favourable Situations for Vines, P, err Laftances 
of their Uſefulneſs, 215. 1 


Hops ; the Manner of their Propagation apd Growth, #201, 
Hunting; the Pleaſures of it referv'd to Perſons of Rank, for good 


Reaſons, p. 295- An, improper Amulement for Eccleflaſticks, ibid. 
The Advantages reſulting from it, 295» , 


Huſtandmen ; their Labours very fatiguing, P. 179. But amply repaid 
by the Fecundity of the Earth, 181, 

Huſoandry ; a Subject unattempted by the French Poets, p. 72. The 

' Toll of it a wife Appointment, p, 180, 19. Inſtaners of good 
Oeconomy in Husbandry, 191, Two remarkable Inſtances of goed 
Hulbandry, 192, 193. 


I. 


E T-4 Eau's ; their Uſefulneſs in a Garden, p. 140. 


Inpar ting; the Method of imparking Sheep, and its beneficial 
Effects, p. 187. 


Inarching ; vide Grafting by Approach, p. 113, 
P 2 Indige ; 
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Indigo ; the 1 or Sediment of a Plant, p. 201, 

1 (of Trees ) how perform'd, p. 77. 

Tpecacuanba ; a falutary Root, in Dyſenteries, p. 272. 

Julian; their Merit, and the Maner of multiplying them, p. 55. 
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77 Tikes: Gardn 5 nal, Requbic., * ihe — Par- 
teme, 75. Its Beasties and Us” 1h, Compared with 
Vineyards and srable Lands, 76. The proper Idea of à Kitchen- 
Garden, 78. The Manner of preparing its Soil, $1. + The beft 
Situation for a I&itchen-Garden,. 83, 84. In what- manner it may 
be defended from the Iaſulta of Winde, $3- By what means every 
Wall in a Kitchen- Garden may be rendered acceſſible to the Sun, 84. 
The Diſt nba tion of the Garden- Plot, 86. The proper Diftance be- 
tween the Walls and the Alleys, and its Uſe, p. 87. The proper 
Garniture for the Borders, ibid. The Diſpoſition of the Beds, 88. 
The- Appendages to a Kitchen Garden, 97, Ge. The proper Ma- 
of a Kitchen-Oarden, 163. The Claſſes, to which 

— * my be eee _ 
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L a Tree in Jamaica, from whoſe Bark, Cloth, Lace, and 
Linnen are made, P. 270. — - 

La 3 thrives in the coldeſt Situations, p. 293. 

Leaves ; their uſeful Functions, P. 9, 123. The Preſervation of 
ther! neceffary to the PerfeQion of Fruits, 150. Other Inftances 
of their Uſefulneſs, 262, 

Lees ; very injurious to Wines, p. 244. , 

Legumes ; the Plants comprehended by that Term, P. 163. 

Lentils ; in great Efteem at Paris, p. 198. | 

Lettuee ; j the Method of acquiring it in 21 Seafons, P. 167. The ſeve- 
ral Species of it, 167, 168. 

Lewis XIV devoted his vatant Hours to Gardens, p. 74. A great 
Benefactor to Men of Taſte in Gardening, p. 160, 161. 

Libatiens of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, prohibiced by Numa, 
and for what Reaſons, p. 223. 

Lilacs ; how intermixed in Gardens, p. 58. 

Lillie x ; their Beauty, p. 56. An Enquiry into the Reſemblance be- 
tween them and Flower de Luces, ibid. | 

Lime-Kiln ; its Uſefulneſs near Farms, p. 191. 

Lime, or Iden- Tres, its Uſefulneſs in Gardens, p. 63, 64. The 
Soils in which they proſper, 292. The Uſefulneſs of their Bark, 
ib1d, 

Lie- Jem (Indian) their Qualities, P. 62. 

L:ixivium ; Directions for making a proper Lixivium to eep Corn i in 


before it de ſown, Pe 195. 270 
3, ppus 3 3 


1 
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Adder, cultivated in light Soils, and uſeful to Dyers, p. 202. 
Man, the Object to which all Nature has an ultimate Relation, 

p. 12. The Difference between his Werks and thoſe of the Deity, 
20, 21. Naturally inelined to Gardening and Huſbendry, 73. Has 
no Privilege: to complain of the Sterility of the Land be poſſeſſes, 293, 
His Dominion over the Creatures moſt- conſpicuous in wy Chace, 
P. 2 

Aa Account of the different Kinds of thern, p. 81, 7 186, 
187, Sc. Manure altogether as important as Tillage, 186. Of 
what Subſtance compoſed, 186, 187. An | Account of 'thufe Ma- 
nures, which, in ſome Meaſure, change the Nature of the Soil, ot 
render it prolific for twenty Years tt leaſt, 19. 

Maple, its Qualities, p. 65. The Beauty of ity Wood, 55. 

Murr, of Grapes, its Uſefulneſs, p. 444. 

Mar“, an excellent Manuse, 1 _ — to'the Gree nen, 
and Gaul, ibid. 9% 15 9409 

Mayz, or Turkey Corn, originally a Food of tha p Pan p. 199. 
New cultivated in ſeveral Parts of Afia and France, ibid. A De- 
ſcription of its different Species and U ſefulneſa, ibid. Its prodigious 
Fecundity, rid. 

Melons, one of the moſt perſect Productions of a, Kitchen-Garden, 
p. 174. The Manner of railing them, ibid. Directions far tranſ- 
planting them, 175. An injudicious Prachiee of . Gardegers 


cenſured, ibid, In what Manner. they gh do be. watered. 
P. 176. 

Mildews, their Origin and pernicious Eikefs ; ; ith + Mathos aber 
Prevention, p. 209. N nnr 


Mirabelle, (a fine Plumb) . 149. n 

PMohammedans, their Manner of 8 ahe Flight of Ws: in 
their Pilgrimage to Mecca, p. 221. 

Mountains, afford favouxable Situations for Vin, $+ TY ob ay 
ſtances of their Uſefulneſs, 215. » 

M ſt- Pear, ſucceeds beſt on an old Tree, 2. 149 : ; 

AT Robin, an excellent Pear, p. 149. 22 10435) 
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eue, never errs in her Pwwerſ pe 775. Niesds no Reformation 
of her Works from Man, ibid. Phe great Author, of Nature 
always liberal to his Creatures, 177. His Oeconemy the Source of 
innumerable Advantages, id. He awakens Man to-Induftty, 178. 
Never intended to indulge him in Eaſe, 180. 


NVeerſſi ty „the en he .to excite Mankind 40 — 
P. 181. | | 
* 2 Nere 
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Nero, impr guten d fe Statue, firmed by Lyſppur, p. 277. 

Nicotiana, er — Tobacco, and for ay Reaſon, 4" 

Nimrod, bis beneficial Exploits, Pp. 2322. Solemn Feſtivals celebrated 
at his Tomb; ie, The Ceremoties, by which the Remembrance 
of His Services were | Bid. 

Noab, an Apology for his Intoxication; p. 210, 220. 

Nume, prohibits the Libations of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, 


and for what Reaſon, p. 223. 
Nurſeries, for Gardens, © their Functions, p. 99. Their proper Soil, 
1 
Num, 4 Particular Account of its Growth, p. 264, &c, 
. 


O04 L. Be, the Victuhneſs of its Wood, P. 274. Its proper Soil, 
6 -28 "> ES 

Oats, 2 JEW Article © in Commerce, Po 197. 

Olitory, (vide Kitchen-Oarden.) 

Olives, the Manner of extrafting their Oil, and correcting their bitter 
Flavour, p. 142, Their Uicfulneſs, ibid. 

Oliur- Tri, in what Countries moſt ſucceſsful, p. 141. Eafily culti- 
vated, ibid. More ſucceſsful in Frarce than in Tay, 143. The 
Beauty of the Wood, 276. 

Opium, how acquired, p. 200. 

Orach, a tranſient Plant, Pp. 166. Its Uſe, 151d. 

Orange-T recs, their Duration, p. 130. A magnificent Orange-Tree at 

Verſailles, ibid. The Merit of an Orange-Tree, ibid. A Growth 
of them eaſily attainable, ibid. The proper Soil for Orange-Trees, 
131. The Proportion and Structure of the Boxes, in which they 
are planted, ibid. The proper Manner of placing them in Boxes, 
133. The. Form of an Orange-Tree, and the peculiar Manner of 
pruning it, 133. The Injuries, to which it is obnoxious, with the 
tet Methods for preventing them, 134, Se. 

Orchard, one of the  Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, p. 98. Its 
Uſefulneſs, 99. 

Ornaments, in Gardens; falſe ones  cenfared, P. 66, Sc, 

her, the uſeful Qualities of its Wood, P. 273» 


F. 


PAllſader, their Materials and Difpobtion, P. 64, 65. The Effects 
created by a Palliſade of Pomegranate- Trees, ibid. 

Panſy, the Deſcription, of it, p. 19. 

Paradiſe- Stochr, how employed, p. 116. 

Pareira Brava, a ſalutary Root in Fits of the Stone, p. 272. 

Parſley, its Species and Cultivation, p. 166. 

Parſnips, the Methods of cultivating them, p. 164. 

Parterres, their different Diſpoſitions, p. 25, 26, Sc. Engliſh Par- 
terres, preferable to all 2 27. Mixt Parterres, 28. Parterxes 

in 


Ty 
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in cut Wark, ibid. The A 
Origin, 61, In what Manner n en, hid, Com- 
pared with a Kitchen - Garden, 75. * 

Pay, wherein it differs from a Peach and a N Pp. 157. | 

Peaches, how grafted, p. 116. An Account. of ſeveral fine 
2 The Difference between a Peach, a Brugnon, and a Poy, 

Pears, an Account of feveral fine * 149, 
x In what; Manner Winter-Pears may 

153. 

Pear- Trees, what particular Species of them arg moſt 
chard, p. 99. The Manner of r 
Uſefulneſs of their Wood, p. 276. 

Peaſe, a Method for raiſing them throughout the greateſt Part of the 
Year, 171. 

Pine- Apple, two fine ones raiſed in France, p. 143. | 

Pine-Tree, thrives in the coldeſt Situations, P. 193. — 

Plane-Tree, its Qualities and Eftimation among che Gras ts bt, 
P. 62, 63. Its proper Soil, 290. «ac 

Plovers, their uſeful Services in Gardens, p. 108, Za 

Ploughs, different Kinds of them, p. 184. Sq refit 15 

Plumbs, an Enumeration of ſeveral fine Species, p. 1 

Pamegranate-Trees, their Appearance ach 2 e 2 » Fas 

65. 

Rar their Uſefulneſs, p. 174. 

Poplar-Tree, delights in r P. 292. 

Poppies, how multiplied, p. 

Potatces, the Manner of their” Production, FL 165; 

Potters Clay, capable of being rendered a very uſeful” We 

190. 

als its Commendation and Uſefulneſs, p. og. , Obſervations on 
the Manner of performing it, 119. The Effects produced by it on 
the Branches, 121, The Dexterity of Pruning, comprehended in 
three Particulars, viz. Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution, 125. 
Long and ſhort Pruning deſcribed, 125, 126, The Seaton for 
Pruning, 127. A prejudiced Oplnion, with reſpect to Pruning, 128. 
The peculiar Manner of pruning Orange-Trees, 133. The proper | 
Manner of pruning Fig-Trees, 139. 

Punch, an unwholeſome Liquor, Pp. 256. 

Pyramid (of Flowers,) deſcribed, p. 30. 
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Uinquina, or the Peruvian Bark, ſeldom fails to cues elt 
Fevers, p. 269. 7 * 


Radiſpes, 
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Radke . e e nd the Mee. of eee 
em, Þ» 165. 


——— Le the manner of multiplying and preſerving them, 


l. in, a def it, f. a 49- Its Hiſtory, P. 50. Its 
ao erp (i the Productions of a Kitcben-Gerdes) their various 


P. 100, 10 * 0 

Riabes, a falutary <a for the Stomach, b 272» 

Kee, a ſubſtantial Food, 2 182. Delights in a moit od: fat Land, 
ibid. Acquires its greateſt Per ſection in 2 but is likewiſe cultiva- 
ted with Succe ig in Piedmont and Spain, wid. Thrives in Shade, 
199. Brewed into a Drink by the Gs bineſe, ibid. 

Romans, their Partiality. to the Plane-Tree, p. 62. 

Roots, on the Tops of Warden” Wah, their ok, p. 2 

4 Lana various Speetrs, the raiſing them, 


RIG Trees their Agrecablenefs in. Garden, 7. CY 

Roots, Direchons for their proper Management in Tranfplantations, 
p. 94, Sc. Winter Roots, how preſerved, 103. 

- - - Roat-Grafting, how performed, p. 125. 

Roots,  (eſculent) their various Claſſes, p. 164. 

The Progreſs of Roots in the Earth, p. 272. 

Their extraordinary Uſefulneſs, 544. 

Roors, (of Toliss in-what Manner changed, p. 44. 

Reuſſelet, Pear, its Commendation, p. 149, 151. 

Kye, proſpers in a moderate Soil, and is ſometimes contented with the 
lighteft, p. 182, 197. The Uf of it communicated to ſeveral Pro- 
vinces in America, 183. The Manger of ſowing it, P. 203. 
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NY Iron, its Growth and Flowers deſcribed, p. 200. 

Sallets, a particular Account of them, 167, Ss, Their Furni- 
ture, 169. 

Sal/ify, its Species Aa * po 

Salts, their Uſefulneſs in Vegetation, b: 152. 

Saluiati, a rich Pear, p. 149. 

Sand, a good Manure for ſome Soils, p. 19 1. 

Sap, its Effects in Flowers, p. 21. A miftaken Notion of its Mann-: 
of Circulation, entertainad by ſome learned Men, 114. Conjectures 
about its Flow, 123, Se. ts alternate Circulation, ibid. Never 
flows into the F Tuit, vw it has been circulated * the Foliage, 
P. 151. ; | K 

Saracen Corn, its Uſefulneſs, p. 193, 

Seaſang,”) their Inequality the Reſult. of à wiſe D:fgn, P. 178. 

Serde, 


ns, 
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Serds, (of Flowers) how difpoſed, 13. Their proper Management, 
and the Seaſons for ſowing them, 34. All lixiviated Seeds are im- 
proved in their Fertility, 196. Oily Seeds, and ther Uieſajnele, 
200, The Manner of ſowing the Gifferent Speries of 203. 
* Seed is » Plant | in W 0. The Vlealge of Sc, 

P. Jo - 
Servie, a ſmall 3 which \Fords tha proper Madera, P 202. 
Service- Tree, its Uſefulneſs and proper Soil, p. 290. 


Sheep, the Method of imparking them, p. 187, Their Woal biought | 
alternately 


to Perfection, by being 
P 
Shells, a good Manure, p. 


. 


» + . 


197. 


Shelving-Beds, their Uſe in a Kitchen-Garden, p. 38, 


Shoot-Gra ofting „ how performed, p. 113. | 

Shrubs, t Species of then uhualty" intermired with ee Tre 
in Gardens, F | 

Skirrets, the Manner of ſowing them p. . | 

Snails, an Ingredient-in'the Ragouts of Lanys ac, . 23 6. 

Soil, the Marks of a good one, p. 80. ww Methods for improving 
thoſe that are bad, 8 1. What particular Soils are i ble of Cul- 
tivation, 82. The Variety of Soils relative to that of of the Serd, 181. 
Their Diverſity the Effe& of a wiſe Defign, 182. * 
Soils for Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Buck - Wheat, and Mi ib. 
The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progrefs of all Sorts of "Orain, 
ibid. Every Soil capable of fome Fertility, 183. In what anner 
good Soils are formed, ibid. The Cultivation 2 50 dy ftrong and 
lean Soils, 183, 134. In what manner a Soil may be mehiorated 
by burning of Turf, 188. A Propoſal for the Melioration of waſte 
Soils, 28 

Scrrel, the Manner of its Propagation, p. 166, © 1 

Spinage, the Seaſons for ſowing it, p. 167. n 1 

Standards, when proper for pruning, p. 120. 

Stock-Grlliflowers, their amiable ID, He P. 55. 

Storks, implacable Enemies to Animals that are injurious to Gardens, 
P. 108. 

Stowe, its Uſefulneſs in a Green- Houſe, p. 105. 


Strazvberries, Methods for | completing their Maturity \ in April ang 


May, g. 147, 1438. 
Strawberr y-Plants, the Duration of their Fertility, pP. 148. 


Stripes, (of Tulips,) in what Manner they ought to be conſidered, 


P. 43. Their Diſpoſition, 47. 
Sun- Beams, in what Manner they may de frengthened in a Garden, 


P. 34, 88. 
TY 


TE NTS, the Uſe of moveable ones in Gardens, p. 45. 
Theatre, (of Flowers) deſcribed, p. 29. 
Thyr/is, why N in the Bacchenahian Feaſts, p. 227, Se. 
Tillage, abſolutely neceſſary for Wheat and Barley, in three different 
Seaſons, p. 185, 3 
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** Preeautions taken in Prause for its Preſervation, 
p. 2 
Tobuces, . Perfection in „5 Fe. 00a. An Hiſto- 
rical-Attount of ity 188d. — 
— Hor chuſing* the proper ns for Kitehen- 3 
p. 90. The Manner of their Cultivation in the Nurſery, g. 
Why they oughr' to be planted neaver to each other in -a thin Soil, 
than in one that % rich, ib, Directions for their Tranſplantation, 
92, 9 The proper Seaſons for planting Fruit- Trees, 96. Trees 
ehem their own Stocks, 175. In what Manner they 


| may beg 


r Supplies of Juices, 1 52. Beneficial to Man by their large 
Dimenſions, and the Cohefion of their Parts, 299. 


Trenches, Rules for * their Denen in Kitchen-Cardens, 


_ * (Red) their Manner of Vegetation, f. 56 ä 
A p, the Deſcription of it, p. 18, 43. How propagated, 435 As 
Their Stripes, 43. The Manner in which their Roots are changed, 
44. The beſt Method of multiplying Falips, 4. The 
of a fine Tulip, ibid. The proper Effect of their Colours, 4 
Rule ſor Jedging of Tolips, 48. | 
Turf, in what Manner the burning of it melloratee-Lepd, P. 188. 
hy the Seaſons for owing and the Method of preſerving them, 
P. 16 
** "(Art of) by what means improved r. Ita U ſefu lne ſa, 


* 
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| * * * 
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AN ; why carried da the Bacchanalien Proceſſions, 5. 222, 

Varmſh ; its Uſefulneſs, p. 276. 

Vaſes (ef Flowers ) their Beauty and Uſe, p. 30. 

Verdant Halls ; capable of various Embelliſhments, p. 64. 

Ferſailles ; Gardens of, by whoſe Deſigns formed, p. 74. The .- 

ailles Fig, 136. The-Gardens of Verſailles, rendered the Academy 

of Europe, by Lewis XIV, 161, 

Fines ; ſeldom ſucceſsful on a level Soil, p. 215. Nor on all forts of 
Hills, 216. Their Structure and Qualities proper Subjects of Ad- 
miration, ibid. Their Antiquity, 219. Tranſmitted from A/ia to 
Furope, 223. Their Cultivation prohibited by Domitian, 224. Al- 
lowed by Probus, ibid, A particular Account of the Progreſs of 

their Culture, ibid, Various Methods of forming the Vine, 228. 
The particular Circumſtances that conſtitute their Proceſs ; with an 
Account of their proper Soils, 229, 230» The Manner of laying 
Vines in the Earth, and pruning them, 231, Sc. An Account of 
the high and low Vines, 232. The Manner of grafting and ma- 
nuring them, .233- Tbe Seaſon for training them to the Prop, 234. 
The Enemies to which Vines are obnoxious, 234, 235. 

Viotins ; continue ſonorous for a great Number of Years, P. 274+ 

Vu ; a Method of Grafung recommended by him, unneceſſary, 
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2 by — Wall 1 Kitcben- Garden 
be expoſed to #34 Manner of planting 
Fruit. Trees againſt _ and high 8 Mo 
are.! "ts F-its Wood, f. 264. ſeſulne ity Fruit, 297. 
nen nme n Walnut: 
Trees, 29 - 13087 


Water ; an R Diftribation ot it in Cardens, Ss, 7 89. 
Well. Water — rs Species for Id Is Ciftern-Water, 
recommended, 26. excellent Method watering Fig Tree, 
140. The proper Water for making Beer, 25 1. 15 y 

Weld ; a red Dye, extracted from its Roots, p. 201, 8 

beat; ; the firongaft Nouriſhment and Support oſ Man, 5. 192, 
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' The Soils, in which it ſucceeds, ibid. 3 zel, 197. 


The Manner of fowing it, 203. | 

Wild-Freit-Stocks-; why earthed in Baſkets,. p. gg. | 

Willozo 5 the uſeful Qualities of its Wood, Pp. 29% __ 

Willew-Trees ; ſeem to ſpring partly from the Earth, and partly from 
the Water, Pr 279 5 

Wine ; its beneficial Effect anumerates, #6 216. Introduces Vinacity 
md. Joy, Se. 217. Reconciles Enemies, ibid. Proves. the moſt 
effectual Support to Man amid. his fatigning Kr ibid. 
An Inftance of its exhilarating Effects, 217, 218. its 
Flavour agreeably to our State of Health or edn 218. 
Some Law-givers cenſured for endeavouring to deprive Mankind of 
the Benefits of Wine, 219. Oblations of Wine to the Deity, a 
Part of antient Worſhip, 221. For what Reaſon the Libations of 
it om the Tome of the Dead. were: prohibited by Nom, oe 
The Gauts allur'd by it into Traly, ibid- The variqus Species of it 
comprehended in two Claties, viz, the Sek; and the ay ow 
225, 

---The ſeveral Claſſes of 1 Wines, P. 225, He 

---The three principal Parts, inſeparable from all- Wines, . 226. 
A. particular Account of the manner of — — 

Dry Wines, ' their predominant Parts, p. 227. 

---On what Account Wine may de faid to. hare all its 20d Quite, 
ibid. 

— The Method ol making Wine * Chanpoigy. recommended, 
f. 229 e 

The enera) Method of making Wins, p. 235 S. 

---Why he Wines made by Country People, are inferior: to thote that 
are drank zt the Table of Guatexaiay —— Genn. ths, fame 
Vines, p. 239, Se. : ac 

--- The manner of dagen Wine with its Chur, 7. 239, Sc. 

Directions for diſpoſing Wine in proper Veſſels, p. 2433. 

---The Method of a of Wines from cheir Leen, amiga 
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| The Method. of glewing Wine, and the uſual Sete for that 
| Opera N * * 

---The Frothineſs of Wines inconfiſtent with their ro, + 
' 7 7 
E n - 245. | | 
-—- Good Wine confidered in the eme Light with troe Wit, þ | 


Weed; produced from the Leaves n The Baſis of | 
moſt Tinctures, ibid. N 
Word ; Rotten Wood has more Subſtance and prolific Salt than any 
other Manure, p. 137. The great Advantages that reſult from its 
Pliancy and Solidity, P. 273, . From its Divifibilty, 275, 
Oc. Why more eafily cleaved lengthwiſe than tranſverſſy, ibid. 
Capable of being ſhaped into a Variety of ornamental Figures, 
45 3 The. moſt enormous Maſſes of Wood obſequioos to the 
tentions of Man, in a Variety of Inftances, 279. Wood one 

| the principal Supports of human Life, 281. 
F Woods ; whole Continents covered by them after the Deluge, p. 222, 
2 By The Pleaſures they afford, 258. Compared with artificial Cds 
259. The Plantation of Woods not conſigned to Man, ibid. Their 
extraordinary Duration, 260. Not chargeable with Sterility, 262, 
Their Uſefulneſs, ibid. The prudent Methods taken by the French 
Government for the Preſervation of their Woods, 284. Their 
Plantation recommended as one of the beſt Expedients for the Meliora- 
tion of bad Soils, 286. Directions for planting a Wood in a proper 
Manner, 287, &c. | 4 


Y, 
To Planes ; their proper Diſpoſition in a Nurſery, p. 100. 


Pag. 57. for Dialogue VI. read Dialgue IV. For Fol. 103, read 
tio; for 122, read 112, Pag. 120, |, z. for Glaſſes, read Claſſes, 
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